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PEEFACE. 

The present volume of the "Transactions of the Jewish 
Historical Society" — the fifth of the series — records the 
work of the Society during the last five years, and contains 
nearly all the Papers road before the Society during the 
Sessions 1901-1905. Three Presidential Addresses are in- 
cluded, viz. those delivered by Mr. F. D. Mocatta (1901), Sir 
Isidore Spielmann (1903), and Mr. I. Abrahams (1904). The 
Addresses by the Rev. Prof. H. GoUancz (Jan. 1906) and the 
Rev. the Haham Dr. M. Gaster (Nov. 1906), and a selection from 
the other Papers read before the Society in 1906 and 1907, 
will appear in Vol. VI. Parts of Vol. VI. (beginning with the 
Presidential Address by the Rev. S. Levy, M.A., at the com- 
mencement of the current session, Dec. 9, 1907) have already 
been issued to Members. In future. Papers read before the 
Society will be printed as soon as the authors prepare them 
for press. 

Since the pubUcation of Vol. IV. of the "Transactions" 
in 1903, several works have been issued to members. In 
1905 appeared the first volume of Mr. J. M. Rigg's " Calendar 
of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews, preserved in 
the Public Record Office." This volume covered the period 
1218-1272, and a second volume, continuing the " Calendar " 
is in a forward state. It is gratifying to know that many 
eminent lawyers and lay members of the Selden Society are 
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subscribers to this " Culendar/' which, though of a highly 
technical character, will in the end throw much light on 
the economic and social condition of Anglo-Jewry in the 
thirteenth century. The Society had preTiously published 
(in conjonction with the Selden Society) a volume of *' Select ■ 
Pleas" from the same Exchequer Records. In Mr. Rigg's 
Introduction to that volume there occurred a passage which 
gave rise to some misunderstanding at the time. When 
Mr. Rigg s attention was called to the matter, he addressed 
a letter to the Society which entirely removed all false 
impressions. But the mistake as to Mr* Riggs meaning 
has been recently repeated, and it may he well to place on 
permanent record Mr* Rigg's letter, which was published in 
the Society's Annual Report for 1903-4 : — 



" I have learned with much regret tbat a passage in my recent work, 
' Select Fleas, ^c.^ from the Rolls of the ExchEKjuer of the Jews,' ■ 
publiahed under the auspices of the Selden Society and tliia Society, ■ 
has been interpreted In some quarters In a sense quite foreign to my 
intent, Le. as designed to countenance the " ritual murder " charge 
which from time to time has been, and in some parts of Europe stiU 
is, falsely brought against people of the Jewish race« I entirely repu- 
diate any such interpretation of my meaning, I have never seen the 
remotest reason to credit the charge, and the misapprehension of my 
meaning is to me the more surprising by reason of tha express, explicit, 
a-nd emphatic manner in wliich I affirmed the intrinsic Improbability of 
the charge, an intrln^c improbability, which indeed I intimated, could 
hardly be exaggerated. But it now gives me pleasure to reiterate in the 
clearest terms my full conviction that the charge Is fake. 

" Those who have jumped to a wrong conclusion as to my meaning 
must have failed to bear in mind that the passage In question was 
written by a lawyer primarily for lawyers, and was in the nature of 
a fiumniing-up, in which it is only i)ermiasible to present such matters 
as seem pertinent to the issue, and so leave the case to the jury, without, 
if possible, the faintest indication of the judge's private ojiiuion, It 
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never occurred to me that any anti-Semite could make capita] out of 
80 cautious and balanced a atatement. But I shall be glad if my 
present statement makes it utterly beyond the realm of ijosaibility (or 
my preTioua statement to be misused in a Bcnm abhorrent to my true 
opinion. 

(Signed) J.M. UIGG, 
**9 New Squab k* Likcoln's Ikn* 

2mh Jant*4tr^ 1904*" 



Besides tbe second volume of Mr, Bigg s ** CaleDdar/' 
there is in the press an important tt*eatise by Mr. H» S. Q, 
Henriques on *' The Jews and English Law/' which will be 
issued in connection with the Jubilee of Parliamentary Eman- 
cipation in England* To return, however, from the promise 
of the future to the fulfilment of the past, the Society 
published in 1904, *'The Letter of ArLsteas," by Mr. H. Su J. 
Thackeray, and in 1905 there appeared Dr, S. A, Hirsch's 
'*Book of Essays"; a second impression of Mrs. R N* Sala- 
man s " Songs of Exile ** ; and Mr. E. N. Adler s '* Jews in Many 
Lands." In 1906 was issued Maurice Liber's " Rashi.'* The 
last three volumes were pubUshed in co-operation with the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. In 1906 was issued 
a Souvenir of the Whitehall Conference Celebration, written 
by the Rev. S. Levy, and during the current year members 
received Mr. A. M. Hyamson's '* History of the Jews in Eng- 
land*" The last-named book was published for the Society 
by Messrs, Chalto & Windus. 

The literary record of the Society is encouraging, not 
alone because of tho quality of the work done, but also 
because of another circumstance* Some of the old workers 
have continued their services, and especial satisfaction will 
be felt that so many new workers have come forward* Since 
the publication of the last volume of " Transactions," Papers 
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have been road before the Society by the following fresh 
rocniits: Mr. J, M. Rigg, the Rev* Isidore Harris, Mr. Leon 
Hiihner, Mr. Mfturice Myers, Mr, A. M. Hyamson* the Rev. Dr, 
H. R Stokes, Dr. H. Hirschfeld, the Rev, I. S. Meisels, 
Major Martin Hume, Prof, F. Liebermaim, and Hear J, M. 
Hillesum. The Society now possesses a strong band of 
workers, for to these new-corners must be added the names 
of old-standers who havo continued their intorest in Jewish 
historical research, and have read Papers: the Chief Rabbi^ 
the Haham, the Rev. Prof. H, Gollancz, Sir I, Spielmann, the 
Rev, S. Levy. Mr. Lucien Wolf, Mr. E. N, Adler, Mr, H, S. g 
Henriquos, and Mr. L Abrahams. One serious gap has 
been made in the list. Death has removed the Rev. Simoon 
Singer, but the present volume contains his fine Paper on 
*' Jews and English Coronations " which, with its striking 
Appendices, forms a true memorial to his fame. In proof 
of the esteem in which the Society is held, attention may 
be drawn to the lists of Honorary and Corres|x>nding Mem- 
bers. These lists contain the names of many of the foremost 
historians in England and foreign countries, and several of 
them have also contributed Notes and Papers. 

In 1005, Mr. Frank Haes, owing to failing sight, felt 
compelled to resign the office of Treasurer, a position which 
he held for several years with great advantage to the Society. 
He has been succeeded by Mr. Gustavo Tuck, The Rev, S. 
Levy, M.A., then undertook the whole work of the Honorary 
Secretaryship, and during the present session ho has continued 
in that office, though he has also had to bear the burden of 
the Presidency, Two new offices have been created. Messrs. 
Adler & Perowne have generously consented to accept the 
office of Honorary Solicitors, and their advice has already 
proved of much advantage. Mr. L Abrahams has acted as 
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Honorary Editor of Publications, and in this arduous work the 
Rev. S. Levy has rendered considerable services. 

In February 1908 an unprecedented incident occurred, 
for a Special General Meeting was summoned at the requisi- 
tion of a number of members, to consider some points in the 
Society's policy. The meeting resolved itself into an amicable 
conference, and the action of the Council was approved. 

At this point it may be desirable to give a complete 
diary of the meetings of the Society which have been held 
since the meetings recorded in VoL IV. of the " Trans- 
actional 



1901, Dec. 22. F. D. Mocatta, " Presidential Address." 

1902, March 1. L. Wolf, "The Jewry of the Restoration." 

Rev. S. Levy, " The Jewry Wall at Leicester." 
„ April 13. J. M. Rigg, "Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews." 
„ July 16. General Meeting. Election of Mr. I. Spielmann 
as President. 

1903, Feb. 9. L Spiehnann, " Presidential Address." 

„ April 19. Rev. S. Singer, "English Coronations." 

„ May 18. A. M. Hyamson, "The Lost Ten Tribes and the 
Influence of the Search for them on the 
Return of the Jews to England." 

„ June 22. L. Wolf, " The First Stages of Jewish Emancipa- 
tion in England." 

„ Nov. 29. The Chief Rabbi, " The Baal Shem of London." 

1904, March 26. E. N. Adler, " A Letter of Menasseh ben Israel." 

I. Abrahams, " The Bodleian Bowl." 
„ May 1. Rev. I. Harris, "History of the Anglo- Jewish 

Press." 
„ June 6. Tercentenary of the birth of Menasseh ben IsraeK 

Reception by Mr. and Mrs. I. Spielmann. 
„ July 4. General Meeting. Election of Mr. I. Abrahams as 

President. 
„ Nov. 23. I. Abrahams, " Presidential Address." 
Dec. 20. L. Wolf, " The Disraeli Family." 
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1905, March 28. 

July 5. 
Oct. 17. 

1906, Jan. 28. 

Feb. 5. 

„ April 1. 

June 26. 



July 24. 



n 


Nov. 19. 


>» 


Dec. 17, 


1907, 


, Jan. 21. 


yj 


Feb. 18. 


»j 


March 18. 


tt 


April 8. 


»i 


Julys. 


n 


Dec. 9. 



Leon Hiihner, " The Jews of Ireland." 

Maurice Myers, "Calendars of the Coaching 
Days." 

Qeneral Meeting. Election of the Rev. Prof. 
H. Grollancz as President 

Special Qeneral Meeting. Election of Mr. Gustave 
Tuck as Treasurer. 

Rev. Prof. H. Gollancz, " Presidential Address." 

Whitehall Conference Celebration. 

A. M. Hyamson, "The Jew Bill of 1753." 

Exhibition of Lantern Slides : (a) " The Return 
of the Jews to England," by Sir Isidore 
Spielmann ; (b) " The Crawford Hagadah," 
by F. Haes and I. Abrahams; (c) "Some 
Members of the Whitehall Conference," by 
Israel Solomons ; and {d) " Simon de Mont- 
fort's Leicester Charter " and " Menasseh ben 
Israel's Marriage Certificate," by the Rev. S. 
Levy. 

General Meeting. Election of the Rev. the 
Haham Dr. M. Gaster as President. 

Rev. Dr. M. Gaster, " Presidential Address." 

H. S. Q. Henriques, "The Political Rights of 
the English Jews." 

Presentation of Addresses to Sir I. Spielmann 
and Mr. G. Tuck. 

Rev. Dr. H. P. Stokes, " The Jews of Cambridge." 

Rev. Prof. H. Gollancz, "A Contribution to the 
History of the Readmission of the Jews." 

Dr. H. Hirschfeld, "An English Voice on the 
Emancipation of the Jews." 

Rev. I. S. Meisels, " The Jewish Congregation of 

Portsmouth, 1766-1842." 
Major Martin Hume, "Some Debts the World 
owes to the Spanish Jews." 

General Meeting. Election of the Rev. S. Levy 

as President. 
Rev. S. Levy, " Presidential Address." 
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1908. Feb. 3. 

Fek 17. 
,, March 23. 



April 27. 



Prof* F* Lieborinann, "Alfred the Great and the 

Mo8aic Law." 
Si>ecial General Meeting by Requisition* 
Maurice Myers, " MS. Sidelighta on AngIo-Jewii*b 

Emaucipation." 
Rev, S, Levy, '*A Supposed Jewish Conspiracy 

in 1753,'^ 
Major Martin Hume, "The 9o-cailed Consj*iracy 

of Dr. Ruy Lojiez," 
J. M. Hillesum, " Letters of Mcnasaeh ben Israel" 



„ May 25 

So far as to the literary recortL The Society has also to 
its credit the successful completion of several important enter- 
' prises. In bis Presidential Address in February 1903, Sir I, 
Spielmann pointed out that It was a duty the Jews of tbis 
country owed to future generations to set up a memorial to 
Uhose gallant membei's of the Jewish community, both of 
Great and Greater Britain, who lost their lives in defence of 
the Empire during the South African Campaign, 1899-1902, 
■ The Jewish Historical Society approached the Maccabeeans on 
the subject, and a Committee representing both bodies and 
the community generally was formed to carry the idea into 
execution. Colonel Goldsmid wbm the first Chairman of the 
Committee, and on his death Sir L Spiel mann was appointed 
in his place. The necessary funds were collected, and a 
Memorial Tablet was erected in front of the Central Synagogue, 
and the balance of the fund was handed to the Union Jack 
Club, where one of the chief rooms has l>een dedicated to the 
Jewish soldiers* A full account of the unveiling of the War 
Memorial by Lord Roberts will be found below, pp. 57 seq* 

A second enterprise, due to Sir L Spielmann, was the estab- 
lishment of the M oca tta Library and Museum* This, following on 
a suggestion by Dr. H. Gollancx, has been installed at University 
CSoUege, Gower Street, where the ofSecs of the Society are now 
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locatecL A full account of the inaugural ceremony, and details 
as to regidations for the use of the Library, will be found below, 
pp. 65 seff To that report it may be uiteresting to add the 
remarks made by Lord Rosebery (as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London) when inaugurating the new libraries at 
University College on March 26 of the present year. In the 
course of his speech Lord Rosebery said : " Then there was the 
Mocatta Library, which, he thought, was one of the most 
remarkable Interests and which was to be the centre and homo, 
he hoped, of the Jewish Historical Society, and would throw 
light on what was, after all, one of the most interesting 
problems of medieval history — the history of the sacred race 
that was lodged here and dismissed from these shores^ He 
thought the Mocatta Library, when supplemented adequately by 
the Anglo-Jewish museum, would be one of the most striking 
features even in University College" {Timts, March 27, 1908), 

At the meeting of the Society held on December 17, 1906, 
Addresses were presented to Sir Isidore Spielmann and Mr 
Gustavo Tuck, on the completion of their labours as Treasurers 
of the Mocatta Memorial Fund* The full text of the Addresses 
was printed in the last Annual Report of the Society, circulated 
at the beginning of the current Session, 

A full account is given on pp» 276 seq. of the Celebration 
of the 250th Anniversary of the Whitehall Conference^ and 
on pp, 299 seq. of the American Celebration of the 250th 
Anniversary of the first organised settlement of the Jews in 
the New World, 

A great popular success was achieved by the Exhibition 
of Jewish Art and Antiquities, which was opened at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery on November 6, 1906. The Jewish 
Historical Society was very strongly represented on the 
Advisor}^ Committee, which organised the Exhibition. 
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A-s in previous years, the Society has maintained its 
subscription to the Union of Jewish Literary Societies, 

Thanks are duo, and are hereby cordially tendered, to the 
proprietors of the Jctimh Ohromck for permisfiion to reprint 
reports (pp. 1, 57, 65, and 276, below) and for the use of 
blocks (Central Synagogue Tablets and Calendar of Coaching 
Days); to the proprietors of the Jeunsk World for the use of 
blocks (Union Jack Club Library and Tablet) ; to the editors 
of the Jewish Quarterly Remew for the use of facsimiles (Menasseh 
ben Israel Letter and Title-page) ; to the British Museum for 
permission to reproduce the Edward VL medal; to the pro- 
prietors of the Times for permission to reprint Mr. Lucien 
Wolfs paper on the Disraeli Family; to Messrs. Seeley for 
permission to use Mr, Railton's drawing of the Coronation 
Chair and Stone; to Mr. L. Wolf for permission to reproduce 
the portrait of Falk ; to the United Synagogue for permission 
to reproduce a page of Falk*s Diary ; and to University 
College, London, for use of the block of the Mocatta Library. 
Thanks are also due to the Society's printers, Messrs, 
Ballantyne, Hanson & Co,, for the care and taste with which 
the various publications have been produced* 

The present volume contains much new matter over and 
ibove the Papers read at meetings, Mr. Levy s account of 
the '' Norwich Day Book ** is quite new, and all the Documents 
and Appendices are also now published for the first time. 

Including Honorary and Corresponding Members, the 
Society now has on its list 275 names. It may be hoped that 
this number will be largely increased* The association of the 
l_Society with the University of London, and the record of its 

st work, justify the expectation that many new subscribers 
will rally to its support. The many publications referred to 
in the preceding account have involved an expenditure con- 

YOL, V. b 
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siderably in excess of incoma And there are in process of 
maturation a number of important undertakings, the accom- 
plishment of which will involve great cost. Members may 
help in two ways. First, by making special donations to the 
funds. But secondly, and chiefly, by bringing the work done 
and contemplated to the notice of those who would un- 
doubtedly join the Society if they knew of its aims and 
achievements. 

S. LEVY, President. 

I. ABRAHAMS, Honorary Editor of Publicaiions, 

University op London (University College), 
OowER Street, W.C, June 24, 1908. 
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MR. F. D. MOCATTA'S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. 

THE WANDERINGS OP THE JEWS. 

On December 22, 1901, Mr. F. D. Mocatta delivered his Presidential 
Address before the Jewish Historical Society of England. The follow- 
ing is a summary of his remarks : — 

Mr. Mocatta, who took the wanderings of the Jews as the subject 
of his address, began by referring to the diffusion of the Jews prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. At that early date they had already 
scattered into the lands watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, as well 
as Persia and Arabia; large numbers had settled in Alexandria and 
other regions of Northern Africa; and others, following the track of 
Phoenician navigation and commerce, had taken up their abodes on the 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean, wandering as far from their 
home as Spain. In the Iberian Peninsular in later days, many congre- 
gations defended themselves from the onslaughts of the early Christians 
by asserting that their ancestors could by no means be accused of the 
death of Christ, since they had already been settled in Iberia before the 
era of the Crucifixion. The Jews very early abandoned the use of the 
Hebrew language as a vernacular. Its place was taken by Aramaic 
and other Semitic dialects in the Eastern Countries, by Greek, and 
YOL. V. A 
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!n Italy by Latin. The neglect of Hebrew was, lioweverj atoned forj 
by a brilliant period of ** renais8iiTice," whicb lasted from the tenth to 
the fifteenth century, and which piroduced many classical compositiona 
of the highest order. The tendency to asaimilate the latigiiage of the 
surrounding population a continued through many centurieB, After the 
Mohammedan conquest of North Africa and of Spain, Arabic liecame 
a very widespread idiom anaong the Jews, After Spain freed heraelf 
from the yoke of Islam, the Castihan was adopted* At the present 
day Arabic of the Barhary dialect is spoken by the Jews in a large part 
of Northern Africa^ while along the coasts, both of the Mediterranean 
and the Atkntic, 3p>anish is the usual Jewlah language. Among the 
Greek islands modern Greek is the general idiom, except in Corfu, where 
Italian is the general vehicle. j 

Turning to France, Mr, Mocatta pointed out that in the early 
middle ages the influence of the Jews of that country spread far beyond 
its limits, and in consequence French was the language spoken by the 
Jews equally on the banks of the Thames and the Rhine aa on those 
of the Loire or the Seine. The bulk of the Jewish population, how^ 
ever, drifted after a time into Central Europe, At the end of the 
eleventh century arose the remarkable movement of the Crusades. 
During the two centuries through which it lasted, the whole population 
of Central Europe was plunged into a state of intense religious excite- 
ment, which arrested the progress of civilisation and heightened the 
flames of religious persecution to fever- heat. In consequence the Jews 
suffered severely. The Jewish quarters were invaded, the inhabitants 
alaughtered, all debts due to them cancelled, and all papers relating 
to them destroyed. The tragedy of Clifford's Tower at York waa 
rej+eated in many places in Germany and France- Edicts of expulsion 
followed. From France the Jews were driven in 1306, from England 
in 1290. Spain waited till 1492, and Portugal followed a very few^ 
years later. Vast numbers of the exiles found a hospitable reception 
in Turkey, where they still abound. During the first three centuries 
of the Christian Era, the persecution of the Jews does not appear to 
have been very violent. In the Roman Empire severe disabilities were 
imposed upon them, but as a rule they were not given over to massacre 
nor their lives made exceptionally miserable. The conversion of Con- 
stantine to Christianity threatened^ however, to render the condition 
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tlie Jaws more difficult. The early fathers of the Church were anxious 
to accentuate the points of difference between Jews and Christiana 
who had hitherto been often confounded. This became evident at the 
Couuei] of Nice or Nicsea, when a definite form of creed was drawn 
Qp and the Calendar altered to suit the requirements of the new 
Church. Nearly contemporaneous with this waa the Council of Elvira, 
where the proceedings seem to have taken a more pronounced anti- 
Judaic turn. This was also a time of extraiordiuaTy eicitement caused 
by the disoussions and disputations between Arius and Athanasiua upon 
the doctrine and nature of the Trinity. The Arian doctrines were more 
ill accord with those held by the Jews, but the Athanaaian and the 
Catholic Church gtiined the day. The Arians were only suppressed 
after terrible massacres^ and the Jews partook of their miafortuneSi 
The Christian Church became a prey to fresh heresies, and Council that 
followed CouncU were all i^reed in dei^ouucLDg the Jews and seeking, 
by rendering their lives impoaaible, to bring about a general apostasy. 

The rise of Mohammedanianx, however, early in the seventh century 
brought about a remarkable change, AH Christendom ^ whether in 
Europe, in the East, or in Northern Africa, seemed to tremble and 
recoil before the impetuous followers of Islam, who only met with a 

rebeck before Tours in France in 732. For the Jews the first few 
generations of Mohammedaiis announced a persecuting tendency of a 
very aerious tyi>e, but in little more than a century a ha|ipier state 
of things set in, The several centuries during which the Moors were 

lidomiuant m the Peninsula were a period of relief and freedom from 
persecution, which i^tands out in bright relief from the dismal picture 
of suffering and ill treatment which was their constant lot. After the 
expulsion of the Moors, the Jews suffered grievously. In France, persecu- 
tions aucceeded eat^h other in all parts of the country. The States of 
which Italy and Qermany were made up adopted a less general action, 
but at different fieriods followed in cxfteUing the Jews from their 
dominious. This vast outflow rendered it necessary for the unfortunate 
Hebrews to find other settlements, where they were exposed to less 
danger and where they might hope to live without any decided persecu- 
tion. Such a region presented itself in Poland, over which in the middle 
of the fourteenth century there reigned Casimix the Great^ a wise Prince 
who sought to spread commercial enterprise in his rather backward 
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country. In his country the Jews soon obtained a very important 
position, placed as they were between a proud military aristocracy and 
an ignorant i)easantry. In course of time they pushed on into the 
neighbouring states, many of which are now absorbed into Austria and 
Southern Russia. That was the cause of five or six million Jews, 
almost surrounded by a Slav population, still using as their vernacular 
a |)eculiar and corrupt German dialect — Jiidisch-Deutsch — to which they 
have clung with extreme pertinacity. 

From the sixteenth century, except in the countries where the In- 
quisition held its own, the active persecution of the Jews may be said to 
have come to a close. Now, at last, in all countries, with two exceptions, 
exist full liberty and equality before the law. It is left for Russia and 
Roumania to play the part of oppressors and persecutors for conscience' 
sake, a sad revival of a shameful past Disgraceful, however, and lower- 
ing to civilisation as are those barbarous and anti-social enactments, it 
would b(« still more despicable were the Jews to prove unmindful of this 
long and romarkable history, of their many ages of suffering so heroi- 
cally bornts ^^f their holy law, which has ever been the guide and strong- 
ht^ of their fathers, of their ancient language, and of the glorious 
misait^n to which their future points, that throu^ them aU the nations 
t^ th<k tmrth shall be blessed. " Let us be strong and vigorous," the 
s|¥(viktMr ix^nohuleil« •• let us be worthy of our past, and fit for what we 
(x^uil^v hope to be our future,*' 



THE JEWRY OF THE RESTORATION. 

1660— 1664. 

By LUCIEN wolf. 



[fms paper, r^ad before the Society on Marcli 1^ 1902| was prepared 

witti a view to examming the theory receGtly put forward by Dr. 
Caster in his history of the Sephardi Synagogue, that there was no 
organised Jewish oommuuity in London pravioualy to 1664, and that 
the Hoyai Order of that year constituted the fundamental charter of 
Jewish reddence in England. It must be read as a sequel to the 
Aath<»'*fl Menaa^eh few Israel's Mimion to OUver CrmnwelL^ 

The closing days of the Protectorate were calm and unclouded for 
the little Jewish community of London. Before the masterful will of 
Cromwell the anti-Bemltes subsided into cowed silence, and while he 
lived not a voice was raised in protest against the heretical congrega- 
lion to which he had given the light of his countenjince. The battle 

'had been fought and decided, and on both .sides the combatants 
retarned to their ordinary avocations. The Jews traded unhindered 
in the City. They were represented by one of their own body on 

^ThangeJ They held public worship in their «ynagogue,^ and before 
the ^ring of 1660 five tombstones had been reared in their modest 
Mouse of Life {Beth Chajim) at J^tile Bnd^ as mournful witnesses 
to their hard -won civil and religious rights »^ Relieved of all aniciety 

|Jar the security of their privileges^ they had made considerable pro- 

igrefis in the organisation of their congregation when the Protectorate 

l^tlapsed and Charles IL came by his own. 

Of the condition of the London Jewii^b community in the 

^Rffitoration year we have fortunately a very complete contemporary 

^ 80I01BOQ DonnidOi admitted m 1657 (Gtitldhall Archivcfi, Eem< Ixxiil p. 31^), 
9 Statements ia pctritions of City Coqio ration and Thomaa Viokt quoted 

* Be vie Marki» Sjuagogne Bmial Register^ 
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picture. This is contained in two lists of Jews which were given by 
Dr. Charles Chauncey to Emanuel Mendes da Costa in 1765, with 
the assurance that they were of the years 1658 to 1660.^ The 
script of both is of the most characteristic mid-seventeenth century 
type. There is, however, no difficulty in determining their date 
within a few weeks. They are the work of two different hands 
operating at the same time, and that time was the year 1660. 
The first list runs as follows : — 

Ducks Place. 
Sr. Durte Henriques. 
Sr. Antonio Robles. 
Sr. Augustin Coronell [erased]. 

Chrechurgh Lane. 
thre famelyes. 
Sra. Antony Ferdenandee widdow seauerall Spanish [erased] Jewes 

and Ferdinande's heirs in Leadenhall Street. 
Sin. Leuey 
Sin. Perera 
Sin. Baroa 
Sin. Mordihay 
Sin. Jacob Bora 
Sin. Moees the Prest wer the Sinagoge is. 
Sin. Dauid The Prest in St. tellena a sinigoge. 

Beauis Markes. 
Sin. Samuell Deuega and seaven Lodgers Jewes in his hous. 
another fameley in Beues markes and lodgers — 
in showmakers Row by Ducks Place, a great famely. 
In Grauell Lane, 
Domingus Rodregous, 
Francisco Rodregous, 

by the Jeames Tavern in Boshippgat strett, a great famely of Jewes. 
Belerman the wine cooper in Sething Laine. 
Whitt the broker. 
Samell swinock. 
Brow the Broker. 

« Brit Mas. Add. MSS. 29,868» ff. 15, 16. The second of these lists has 
already been published in the Oentleman^s Magazine^ voL Ixzzii., whence Picci- 
otto copied it for his Sketehei of Anglo- Jewish Hiitory, Unfortnnately, these 
transcripts are full of errors. 
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The second list is more explicit : — 

The List op the Jewry. 

SEA. The widow Ferdenadoes with her tow sonnes ) ^ , , „ « 

and tow seniants. \ ^eadenhall Street 

Sinor Antony Desousa, Boehipgot street 
Sinor M'uell Rodregoes, Chrechurch Laine. 
Sinor Samuell Deuega in Beues Marks, great jeweller. 
Sinor Antony Rodregus Robles, Ducks Place. 
Sinor Josep ) Deoliverous ) t^ , ,>, 
SnorMiheU i brothers } Duck Place. 
Sinr Dnart Henrycus. 

Sin Perera ] Brothers at a Plumers . n, 

«• Ti ( ' r^ X. V. *^ * Plumers m 

Sin Perera ) in Chrechurch. ni. i. i. 

o- "Tk -J />! I. Unrecnurcn. 

Siuor Dauid Gaby. 

Three mor Jewes, Merchants at the sam hous. 

Sin Deego Rodrego Aries, Fanchurchurch street 

Sinor Dormedio and } 

Sin Solomon, his sonn, J ^*^ tellens. 

Sin. Solomon Frankhes, fanchurch stret. 

Sin. Manuell de Costa Brito, ducks Place. 

Sin. Doctor Boyno, Phision to the Jewes, ducks place. 

Sin. Steauen Rodregoes, Near Algat 

Sin. Fransco Gomes, St Mary Acts. 

Sin. Moses Atees, Crechurch Laine, a Jewesh Ribay. 

Sin. Beniman Leui, in Church Laine. 

Sin. Aron Gabey, Ducks Place. 

Sin. Domingoes Deserga, Ducks Place. 

Sin. Dauid Mier, LeadenHall street 

Sin. Moediga, Clark of the synagoge. 

Most of them have wifes and saruents. 

The documents are endorsed in the handwriting of Mendez da 
Costa as follows : — 

N.B.— Jews resident in London about 1658 or 1660. Gift of Dr. Charles 
Chauncey, F.RS., F.S.A., etc. to me, E. M. da Costa, about 1766. 
N.R — 15 or 16 loose papers besides pamphlet 

The date of these documents is, as I have said, easily fixed. 
The reference to the Widow of Antony Ferdinando, better known as 
Antonio Femandes Carvajal, shows that they must be later than 
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November 1659, fi>r Carv£LJal died, on the 26tb Hesbvan, 5420.* 

It is also clear that thej were compiled before the 19th April 1664, 
for OB that date Moses A thins ceased to be KEtkbi of the sjnagogue.^ 
In the erasure od the first document we have a clue to the date. 
Augustine Coronel, whose name is scratched out^ became a Christian 
towards the end of 1 660, under circumstances which will presently be 
related. It was obvioasly then, because he had ceased to be a Jew, that 
his name was deleted, and hence the winter of 1660 must be ftssigned 
as the period to which these doeuments belong* They were probably 
the work of informers performed in connection with the attempt to 
procure the re- expulsion of the Jews in November and December 1660, 
From these lists we learn that the community which in 1656 
numbered twenty-seven males, mostly beads of families/ had 
increased to about thirty-fivej notwithstanding losses by death and 
emigration. The names we no longer meet with are those of 
Meoaaseb ben Israel^ Antonio Fernandes CarTajal^ Abmham Cohen 
Gonsales, Simon de Caceres, Domingo Yai de BHtOi Isak Lopes 
Chi lion, Antonio de Porto, Manuel da Fonseca Maz^j Alonzo da 
Fonseca Meza^ Abraham d© Touar, Aron Dormiiio^ David da Costa^ 
Bento de la Ooste, and Henrique Jorge Mendes.^ From other 
sources we know that some of these men were either temporarily 
absent from London, or had been omitted from the lists by accident, 
Bucb are Abraham Cohen Gonsales, who was afterwards an active 
member of the congregation,^ Antonio de For to, who was in the 
same case, but who maintained his Marranism even after the 
Wbiteball Conferences, and probably still hesitated to throw off 
hi a maak^ Manuel da Fonseca Meza, who was endenizened in 1660, 
and his brother, Alonzo, and Aron Dormido^ who made application 
For denization in the following year.^" Three — Menasseb ben Israel, 

^ £6vis Marks Banal Register, 

^ Habam SaKportas accepted the poflt on this date (see Garter, Sitiory ttf 
the Ancient Synagofjtttf 17^ 18). 

' CrypiG-Jtitn under ths C<}mmonw^ih{Trafu. Jew. Hist. Soc,, vol. i. pp, 66-72), 

■ For biographical particulars of theee persKJns see Cr^i&-Jctet^ note 7, ^ipra. 
Cf. i^fm, note 46- 

> He was one of tbe ^igGatories of the Afcatooth in 1064 (Gos&er, Eistorf, p, II). 

»=* Patent Rolls, 13 Car. IL, par. 44; Cal. State Papers, Dom,. 1661-166S, 
pp. 42, 2i4. 
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Aatemo Oar^ajal, and I3omiiigo Yas da Brito— were dead. BimotL 
de Caeeras' diaappeiii?aiice is accounted for b}' tlie xeal and activity 
rfith wliich lie had served the Common wealth* Isaac Lop«fi Chillon 
had retire<l to AmBterdam, and Heni*iqiie Jorge Mendes had taken 
op hii abode in Antwerp. Abraham de Touar must be identical with 
the English 'Speaking nephew of Cnrvaja] whum Philip Skippon, tb© 

' tmvf Uei', met in Venice in 1 CG3j and to whom he was indebted for 
a valuable acconnt of the Venetian Ghetto.^ * Beeing that be was the 
only one of the relatives of Carvajal, mentioned in hie will, who was 
mi&^tng from London in 1660, this identi£cation is irises is tible. Of 
I)i4vid da Costa and Bento de la Cnste nothing can be said. They 
were both Royalist agents, and it is very likely that the names by 
which tbey were known during the Protectomte were not tlieir real 
n&mes* 

The new names in the Uste are Bamuel de Veiga, JoBeph and 
Michael d'Oliveira, the two Pereiras, Moses and Jacob Baruh, Mannel 
de Costa Brito, Dr. Buono, Stephen Rodrigues, Franco Gomes, 
Benjamin Levi, David and Ai*on Gabey, Holomon Frank es^ David 

f Mier, Francisco Rodrignes and Senor Mordecai. To these have to 
be added four Gentile names, Belerman, Whitt, Brow, and Samuel 
Swinock, The latter ar^ probably the namea of the converts to whom 
many writei-t* of the period, and especially Violet and Greenbalgh, 
refer. Samuel 8winock wa^s an old friend of Antonio Oarvajal, and 

[was CDDcemed with him in the raid on the Customs House in 1658, 
BtiJerman is probably meant for Bellamy the cooper, who also assisted 
Cai-vajal on that occasion.*^ Solomon Frank es or Franco is notj 
properly speaking, a new name except in the sense that he has not 
hitherto been referred to before this society. He was a Jewish Rabbi, 
and was living in Oxford as far back as 1652, when be taught llelirew 
to Elias Ashmole.i* Ten of the names are not given fully or are 
otherwise inaccurate. Thu;^ Antony De Hotisa should be Simon de 
iStt, Manuel Eodrigiies should be Manuel Roch*igues Kuoes, 



1* Skippon, An AfeotoU of a Jiiurf\ey miodt thrmAigh fiari cf the Low Coutttrt&t 

li^Itff and Fratwe (Load,^ ItiBS). 

*^ ** The Firet English Jew ** {Tran*. Jew. ffiti. Soc., vol. ii, pp, 23, 3S-44), 
^ Oxi^uina, ill* IM. In 16€8t Solomon Franco became a ChmtJan, See 

TVutK Springing out of Earth, by R Solomon Fraaco* Load.* 1668. 
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Diiarte Henriques should be Dearie Heniiques Al^ares, Moses and 
Jacob Baruh should have the cognomen Lousada, Benor Dormedio 
ahould be David Abarbanel Donnido, Dr. Boyno sbouM b© Dr, Joseph 
Mend^H Buenu^ Domingo and FfHncis^co Rodrigoei abonld be Domiiigo 
and Francisco Rodriguei Francia, and Domingo Deaerga should be 
Dgmitigo d© la Cerda, 

But thene Ihtn ara not mere catalogues oF names. Thej teU us 
much that is interesting and valuable about the degree of org&nifiation 
reached by the community. We learn from them that there were 
two synagogues in London — one for the Sephardim in Oreechurcb 
Lane, the other for Ashkenazim in St, Helenas. Of the Ashkeaazi 
Synagogue we know as yet nothing except that its Rabbi was named 
David Mier. Perhaps Solomon Fratikes had somethiog to do with 
it. With the Sephardi Synagogue we are more familiar. Here, 
probably, the Marranoti had worshipped long before the mission of 
MenaFiseh ben I.snvelf for ite equipment even in 1662 was Btill essen* 
tially that of a necret place of worship. When towards the end of 1 65$ 
the JewH had received rights of residence and public worship from 
Oliver Cromwell, it had been their intention to build a synagogue, 
and for this purpose John Sadler had obtained for them a special 
authorisation from the Protector. ^^ Owing, perhaps, to the smallness 
of the community this privilege bad not been made use of , and the 
only change that had been made in the services was that they were 
celebrated without concealment. The author of a pamphlet published 
in 1660 relates how in the spring of that year he visited the 
synagogue in the company of the notorious Thomas Yiolet, ''and 
spoke with one Mr. Mose^ their High Priest and other Jewes."^* A 
synagogue that was open to auch a uian as Violet was obvioaaly in no 
senile a secret resort. Indeed, Yiolet himself declares in a tract 
printed towards the end of the same year that the result of Cromwell 
granting a toleration to the Jews was that ^* to this day they do ke6|i 
public worship in the City of London to tbe great dishonour of 
Chnstmiuty and public scandal of the true Protestant religion.*' ^^ Of 



" Birch MSS. 4223. f. 156- 
" 7^ Great Trapanntr { IfiOOh p. 2. 

»■ Violet. PiiUion offtiinat ih€ Jtm, p. 2. This pamphlet is dated 1661» bat it 
i pablkhed on Deo* I6| I6$0* 
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the appearance and appointments of the synagogue we have a detailed 
accotint m the often quoted letter of John Green halgh, who visited 
the huilding in April 1662. It was a tall private houae^ and its 
mtrakDce waB protected by three doiible-lockmg doors. Two rooms 
on the first floor were reserved for prayer^ the smaller being appro- 
priated to the women and separated from the larger by a partition 
fitted with a long and narrow latticed window. In the larger room 
four long forms — two on each side^ — were provided for the male 
worshippers. The liunco or warden's pew consiated of a sort of desk 
niised high above the other se^itSj and occupying the west end of the 
room. Six feet in front of the banco and on a slightly lower level 
was the reading-desk, with two steps on each side, and brass candle- 
sticks at each comer. The ark was little more than a plain cupboard 
flanked by ** mighty ** brass candlesticks. Two perpetual lamps of 
" christal glass ^' hung before it. The walls were fitted with drawers 
in which the worshippers kept their Prayer Books and Ta^ithimJ* 

Of the internal organisation of the community we have several 
iuggeative glimpses in the Mendez da Costa lists. In the first place, 
we are told that the Sephardi Synagogue had a Rabbi, Mose^ Athias 
by name. He was a cousin of the founder of the congregation, 
Antonio Carvajal, and he held the post of Eabbi until the appoint- 
ment of Basportas in 1663.^'^ We have another suggestive fact in the 
mention of the name of Benjamin Levy. His functions are not 
described, but we know from other sourcejs that he filled the offices 
of Ohasan^ Shochet, Bodek and Managing Secretary.^^ The congrega- 
tion also had a clerk, Benor Mordecai, and a special physician, Dr, 
Bueno, The existence of the latter official points to some machinery 
for dealing with the communal poor. That there were poor Jews in 
London we know from the will of Antonio Carvajal, in which a sum 
of j£30 was bequeathed for their relief .^^ Jewish beggars had indeed 
been numerous in London for some years, owing partly to the 
peraecutious in Poland and Bohemia, and partly to the destitution 



*' KUii, Origifiial I^utrt^ Second Series, vol. It, pp. ^21 * 

" Tmii$. Jtw. Htit Soc., voL l pp, 70, 87- Gasier, Historift pp, 17, 18* 

^^ Fimt Minote Book of B^vis U^irka Synagogae. See aJAO Gaater, Nt^cr^t 



f^ 18. 



^ Traru. Jew. EuL Soo*^ roL i* p. 87. 
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which prevailetl in the Holy Land. They were attracted to London 
not because the loeitl Jewiflh community had a reputation for wealth 
or generosity, but becauae viaiouiiry JudeopbOa, like Henry Jef^sey, 
had long made it a practice to collect money on tbeir behalf /-^^ How 
the problem weigh eel on the aynagogtie is shown by its first published 
balance-^heetf in which X2(>, 5s» Sd, m set down for repatriating 
immigranta, and i^l, 5h. 4d< for the supply of free Matzoth to the 
poor.'^ Finally, the Oongi-egation hiul a cemetery at Mile End, and 
there can be no doubt that in connection with it a society of 
** Lftvadores" had been formed. 

To sum up then : The London Jewish coramuuity in 1660 wa« m 
duly organised public body. It numbered some thirty *fiye heads ot 
families, or about 150 souls, enjoying rights of residence and public 
worship. It had two synagogues and a cemetery, two Rabbisi an. . 
official discharging the dutiea of ChamUj Shochet, Bodek and Becr&- 1 
taiyj a clerk and a physician. Moreover, there is reason to believe 
that it had a poor-fund and a bmial society. That it had a Presiding 
PctmasM is ^hown by the Wardens' pew and by the fact, mentioned by ] 
Greenhalgh^ that in 1660 this pew was occupied with considerable 
show of authority. Whether it had As&anioth (Laws) or not is difficult 
to say, but it is scarcely likely that a congregation so organised, and 
which had been in existence for some years, would have been without 
some set of rules. Indeed, it could not have got on without them. 



With the Restoration J anrietiea began to crowd upon this littl©^^ 
community. The death of Oliver Cromwell had already begun to 
unloose the tongues of the Jew- haters, and one, Bichai^d Baker, had 
constituted himself their mouthpiece in a petition addressed ta^ 
Richard Cromwell, in which he prayed for the banijshment of th€ 
Jews and the confiscation of their property,^* A more sinister sign of 
the spirit that was abroad was afforded by the activity of the arch- 



^ E. W., Lift and Ikath o/ HtfWf Jctsqf, passim. 

'-^ First Minutc-EDok of Bevis Marks Syaagogue. A facjslmile of the bftlftnee^] 
shimt U gi¥eu by Gaster^ p. 16, but it ha« been so reduced by photography that, 
like most of the, documenu in Lhii^ otbcrwise valuable work, it is almost 
illegible, 

^ The Marchanl'* ffumhfe Fetitum and ILmumtif^nce to His iMie Iiiffh»u§€ 
(LondoD, lrt59), p, 17. See Tranttwdu/nt^ vol, iv. p. im. 
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informer, Thomtis Yiolet, In December 1659 be appeared before 
Mr. Justice Tyril, and laid before him the caise agiimst the Jewsa as 
set forth in Prjnne'a Derimrreiy. He argued that the settlement 
by Cromwell was illegal, and he proposed that the law ehould be set 
m motion against the intruders. The judge i^ems to ha^e b#eii 
f^jm pathetically inclined towards Yiolet, but he prudently auggested 
ihiit in the then confused political situation it would be well to await 
the development of events,-* With thin counsel Violet was not satis- 
fied. If he could not procure the expulsion of the Jews as heretics, he 
would endeavour to punish them as evil-doers. Accordingly he mt 
himself to trump up a case of coining against them. In this be failed 
owing to the confession of bis confederate, who was to have pa^ed a 
packet of spurious money on Moses Athias.-"^ In the following June, 
Violet^ unabashed by bis exposure^ again made an application to Mr. 
Justice Tyril. The judge still refused to take any action, but he 
advised Violet to communicate with the Privy Council. This the 
informer straightway did. He drew up a violent remonstrance, in 
which be dwelt on the criminal proclivities of the Jews and called for 
their banishment, and marching down to Whitehall , personally deli^ 
vered it to the Lords in Council,^® 

It is probable that no notice would have been taken of Violet* s 
ounpaign bad it not found powerful support in the City Corporation. 
To the City the action of Cromwell in granting rights of residence to 
the Jews, and especially in insisting on tbeir trading on an equality 
with native merchants, had always been a sore grievance. Their 
wrath found expression a.^ ^oon as Charles II. was securely estab- 
lished on the throne. A few days after Violet presented his petition 
to the Privy Council, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen waited upon the 
King with a similar prayer, AU the extravagant feai\s tbey bad 
uttered at the Wbitehall Conferences in 1655, tbey now repeated in 
the form of complaints. The Jews were a swarm of locusts ; they 
corrupted religion ; tbey endangered the public security ; they de- 



** The fiacti are given by Violet himself In hm FctittGn ogtilnM the Jtwi 
(16tll>, pp. T-8, 

* Tht(hrftt Ttapannxt of England (1600), 

» Violet, PtiUimv, p, 8. For te^t of Mii? Petition aee S. F., Dom., Qhm. IL, 
tot xxi. p. 140, BepriBted in Tnmiaciwm, vciL U, pp. 188^192. 
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bauched Engliah womezi ; they ruined trade. The King was im- 
plored to advise Parliament to expel *^ all profesaed Jews out of your 
Majesty's dominions, and to bar the door after them with such 
provisions and penalties as in your Majesty'B wisdom shall be found 
iDOst agreeable to the safety of religion, the honour of your Majesty, 
and the good and welfare of your subjects." -^ This petition is chiefly 
interesting for the explicit testimony it bears to the privileges granted 
to the Jews by *' the late Usurper/' In this respect it is one of the 
moatTalu&ble documents among the materials of Anglo- Jewish history. 
Had the petitioners been able to say, as Dr. G aster has recently said, 
that the idea that Cromwell had granted any " privileges or rigbti* *' 
to the Jews belonged "to the domains of romance/' ^ we may be sure 
that they would have gladly and emphatically impressed this fact on 
the King, Nothing could have served their purpose better than to 
show that the Jews were unwarranted intruders. That they did not 
do so was simply due to the fact that the reverse was the truth. The 
Jews were a scourge, but they had been let loose on the country by 
the Usurper. He had admitted them to *^ a free cohabitation and 
trade in these dominions," and had given them " liberty to profess 
and practise the Judaical superstition." A statement of this kind 
made in a formal document by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the 
City of London cannot be ignored or explained away by the most 
disingenuous critic. The Corporation knew very well of what they 
were talking ; the facts were still fresh in their minds^ and^ more- 
over, they had been personally and corporately aggrieved by the 
privileges of which they complained. Their testimony is consequently 
conclusive in regard to the question of the Charter given to the Jews 
by Cromwell. 

While this anti- Jewish campaign was confined to men like Baker 
and Violet, the Jews had not bestirred themselves to defend their 
rights. The action of the Corporation, however, caused them the 
most serious apprehensions. They held a meeting in Lead en hall 
Street, at the house of Senora Maria Fernandez Carvajal, the widow 
of the famous Antonio, and drew up a petition to the King praying 



^ Guild b&ll Archives, Mememhrannia, voL Ix pp« 1-18. Text in TrmimteUoru^ 

vol iv. pp. Uii-IHH. 

«* Gaster, Hiitory^ p. 2. 
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**iQr Hii Majesty's protectiotx to continue and reside in his domi- 
nions."® This document was sign eel by Sefiora Oarvajal and the 
chief members of the oommnnityf all being *^ merchants and Jews by 
birth," It is clear from its text that no attempt was being made by 
the signatories to hide or disguise their existence as a Jewish reli* 
gJouB body. On December 7th all the petitions were brought before 
the Privy Council, and after a long debate it was resolved to refer 
them to the House of Commons with a message from the King 
" desiring their advice thereon*" This action soon became known to 
the general public, and in order to stir up public opinion and bring 
pressure to bear on Parliament^ Tljomas Violet promptly publi sighed 
a venomous pamphlet attacking the Jews,®^ ^^jj ijj^yg after the 
Councir^ meeting Mr. Denzil Holies presented the Royal message to 
the Kouse^ but it was in a form strangely diiEerent from that adopted 
by the Privy Council, Instead of asking the advice of the House as 
to whether the Jews should be banished or not, it desired that the 
question of " protection for the Jews " should be taken into con- 
sideration**^ There is no record of anything having been done by the 
House^ and con frequently the OromweUian privileges as enumerated 
ID the petition of the City Fathers remained undisturbed. 

Thus Wits defeated the moat formidable attack made on the Jews 
of England during the whole couriie of their modern history, for never 
tigain were their rights contested or w^as their expulsion demanded 
by so influential a body as the Corporation of the City of London, 
although they were later on the objects of not a few conspiracies and 
[lersecutiotis at the han<ls of more or less responsible Judeophobes* 
The motives which actuated the King in his action and Parliament 
in its inaction are not difficult to determine* Influences of a far 
more powerful kind wei^e working for the Jews than the modest 
petition of the widow Fernandez Carvajal and her imall company 
of Hebrew merchantB, The King himself was already pledged to 
the Jews. In 1656 Puritans and Royalists had competed for their 
favour y and both sides bad secured & share of their support. The 
services of Carvajal and I>e Caceres to the Commonwealth had been 



™ Privy Council Regmtersi, Dec, 7. IGGO. Infra, Documents, pp. 28-29. 
* This was the so* called Petiti&n agm'nti the Jfwt. See supra* note 16. 
^ Hoii«e of Commo&s Jounmk. vol. riii. p. 2D9, Dec. IT, 1660. 
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rewarded by Cromwell with the aettlement of 1656. The King^ on 
his partj ba<l found useful Inatruineiit^ and supporters among the 
Royalist Jews in Holland and Franc ei and in return had pledged 
himself in the most formal way to aecnre for them a liberal tolerntion 
in England. The negotiations were entroated to General Middleton 
under a Royal Warrant isRued by the exiled King at Bruges in Sep- 
tember 1656. General Middleton approached the Jews of Amsterdam 
and suggested to them thnt they would find it to their advantage to 
supply the King with motley « arms, and ammunition. His overtures 
were so successful that the King assured the Jews that ** Wee are 
very fan* from that preiudice to them as to looke on them as enimyes," 
and ** they shall find that when God shall restore ui? to the possession 
of our rights and to that power which of right doth belonge to us 
we shall extend that protection to them which they can reasonably 
expecte and abate that rigour of the Lawes which is against them in 
our several dominions."^- Of the actual services rendered to the 
King by the Jews we have only a few gUmps>eaj but these show us 
that the Da Coata family and Augu.stine Coronel were active workers 
for the royal cause ,*^ and it is reasonable to assume that they did not 
stand alone. Moreover^ Aiigustine Coronel was a personal friend 
of Monk, the King Maker, and this fact and the knowledge that he 
wafl a Jew must have helped to restrain prejudices against his co- 
religionists. But it will be asked why, under these circumstances, 
did not the King press upon Parliament fKime positive action for the 
protection of the Jews in the sense of hia message of December 17th, 
1660? The leason no doubt is that when the House of Commons 
came to examine the question, they found that the rights of the Jews 
were not a mere Ci-omwellian grant, hut that they originated in a 
state of the law tliat wa^s independent of the Usurper's protection. 
The foundation of those rights was the opinion of the Judges given 
at the Whitehall Conference that *^ there was no law which forbad 
the Jews* return into England/* and Cromwell in guaranteeing the 
Jews certain privileges had really not granted them new privileges, 
but had virtually pledged himself to prevent Parliament from re- 
stricting the logical consequences of their fundamental legal right of 



■• Firth, SctMtinndnndthi Prottrioratf, pp. 342^343. Jtifra, Documeata, pp, 29-da 
=» Traut, Jm. Bui. Soc„ voL i. pp, 71, 75. 
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settlement. Many of the Royalist lawyers had imagined with Prynne 
^that the order of bani^shment of 1290 wa& stUl in force, and that eon- 
)ueotly Cromwell*^ action was ilk^gaL The King, of course, could 
^aot validate any acta of the Usurper, and iience his application to 
Parliament for measures to protect the Jews against what he imagined 
to be til e operative force of the edict of 1290, Once it wa.s shown 
that the Banishment by Edward T. was no longer valid, all protective 
I measures became unnecessary ^ and Charles wa.s glad to follow the 
axample of Cromwell In much the same cautious way and for much 
the same reason. That he formally defined the scope of the Jewish 
privileges as CroQiwen had done there is nothing to show. Probably 
he did not, as he could not very easily vary them, while to repeat 
them would necessarily Imve been offensive to hi^ Royal dignity* As 
for the Acts of Elistaheth and Edward VI*, which enacted penalties 
for not attending Chorch, and which might liave been used with per- 
secuting effect against the Jews, it was doubtful whether they were still 
in force, not because of their repeal by the Long Parliament in 1650, 
hut because of the toleration pledges in the Declaration of Breda^ 

Scarcely Liad this negative, but not on that account indecisive 
settlement of the status of the Jews been arrived at, than a new 
cause of anxiety beaet the community. At the end of the year it 
L*lieesme known that Augustine Coronel^ whose high favour at Court 
"was a solid guarantee for the security of the community, had embraced 
Uhri-Htianity. Coronel, or Coionel-Chacon, to give him his full name, 
iWaii an interesting figure in the Jewry of the KeHtoration, and de- 
serves more than a passing notice at our iiandn. He was a man 
of many accomplishmentSf speaking and writing several languages 
sides his native Portuguese. He was born in Beini, and was a 
f relative of the Mendes family.^ In 1640 he settled in Boi'deaux, 
and four years later in Eouen. Here he was the bosom friend of 
LAntonio Enriques Gomes, the MaiTano soldier and poet, to one of 
rwhose works he conti'ibuted n grace fid sonnet. Early in the fifties he 
was settled in England as a merchant and Royalist agent, being con- 
cerned with the Mendes' and Da Costas in receiving and distributing 



" Some biographical details will be fouDd in Trant. Jem HUt, S&c., toL i, 
TO, 71, 73, 74, 75, A reference to hici in BriL Miis. AdJ. M8S. 29,368 
«hDw» that he wa» a connection of the MeEides da Co$ta family. 
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fnnds for the exiled King. On 'Change be was even then known as 

" the littell JneJ* In London he lost hh daughter Blanche, who was 
buried in St, Dyonia Backcburch.^ On the fall of the Protectorate, 
he was made Consular and Financial Agent for Portugal, in London, 
and it waji he who first ^suggested to Monk a match between King 
Charles and the Infant^i Catherine of Bragan^a.^ This advice greatly 
increased hia influence at Court, and in October 1660 be waa knighted,^ 
It was no doubt in preparation for this dignity that towards the end 
oi 1660 he seceded from the synagogue. Sir Augustine Coronal or 
CoUonel, aa he was now called, was not fortunate as a Christian* 
His financial affairs fell into disorder. He was prosecuted by the 
Portuguese Ambai^sador, waa expelled the Exchange, and imprisoned 
in the Fleet. After ineffectually playing the part of informer against 
some of his former co- religionists, be went abroad and ended his days 
as a dependant on the bounty of his rich Jewinh relatives,^ 

Coroners defection from the community did not change in any 
way the favourable disposition of the King towards the Jews. In 
July 1661 three Jews — Bernard and Henrique de Casseres and Jacob 
FraBo— applied for permission to settle in Barbadoes, notwithstanding 
that under the new Nayigation Act they were excluded. The petition 
was granted, together with other small favours solicited by various 
other Jows at this time.^^ Cimrles also showed himself generous in 
the matter of denizations. Before the end of 1661 nineteen Jews 
had been made English citizens in this way.^ The truth is tliat the 
community still possessed powerful friends at Court. Chief among 
them were the brothers Duai-te and Francisco da Silva, who had been 
brought to England by the King's man-iage, and were both gentlemen 
of the Queen*s household. Duarte da Silva was the "Jew of great 
wealth," who is inaccurately called Diego Silvas in Clarendon's 
account of the Portuguese match,** He was probably a connection of 



■* Eegifien (HarK SocK P- 22^X 

» Btimet, ffuiory of My Ovm Time* (Edit. O. Ab^), vol I. p. 290. 
^ Le N©v«, Pfdigreet iff Knight* ^ p. 146. 

m Cal 8. P.. Dom., 1661-62, pp. 172. 24 1 , 270, 611. Ibid., 1664-6^ pp. fll. 62. 
Ibid.* ieG5-66,pp. 118, 137. 

a» Qal. S. P., Col, ie6l-6B. p. 49. 

« Patent Roils, 13 Car. 11^ pars- 17, 44 ; and 14 Car. II., pars. 2, 3, 7, 20. 

*» Tkf iAff ofSdwardf Earl o/Vlartndon (1769). Tol. h. p- 167* 
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the DonnJdos, and through them of Menasseh ben Israel,*^ He had 
been long settled in Amsterdam as a banker and merchttnt^ and wlien 
Catherine of Braganza came to England he wa;^ appointed to follow 
her in the capacity of Prociwator of the Tieasury of the King of 
Fortngal. It was hia business to receive, exchange, and disburse the 
immense dowry which the Queen brought to Charles IL The anxiety 
of the King to draw on the dowry before the several instalments 
arriTBd led to the arbitrai'y imprisonment of Da J^Ova for refusing 
to honour the King's premature drafts. Duarte da Silva, who had 
embarked in business on & large scale in London, ultimately retired 
to Antwerp, where he die4 in 1 677.*^ 

The Portugueee marriage brought about a very great change in 
the London Jewish community. Between the beginning of 1661 — 
when the number of heads of families was only thirty-five — and the 
end of 1663 fifty -seven fresh names were added to the list of well ta do 
Jews in London/^ How many of the poorer cities had settled in London 
during the same period i» ilifhcult to say, as there are no means of 
ti-acing their names. While increasing in numbers, the community 
also vastly increased in prosperity. Thi^ may be seen in their banking 
aoooontSy thirty -eight of which are still preserved in the ledgers of 
the famous Aldeiman Back well for 1663. Borne idea of their financial 
dtion will be gained from the following turnovers recorded in these 
ountf«, most of which were for a period of about six months : — 



Jaeoh Ahoab 
Samuel De Vega 
Duarte da Sylva 
Francisco da Sylra . 
FemandQ Meadea da Coflta 
Isaac Dazi^vedo 
Oeot^e and Domingo FraiK-ia 
Croiiiee Hodrigues 



£13,085 
lB,30i* 
41,441 
14,646 
30,490 
13,605 
36,739 
13,124 



^ SoloEDOQ Doniudo*s eommfrcial alias was LuIb da HjUa. (see Wilh Lood. 
?fob. Of.. Noel, 177^* 

« Claretjdoa, vol, ir.p* 179 ; Cah S. P., Dom,. 1G01-B2, pp. 360, 400, 403, 407, 
LilO, 415, 41G> 418. 429, 4112, 459; Hanhing aceouat In Backweirs Ledger^ 
'l063» Ac; Will. Lood. Fmb. Off., Eiton, 68. For references to Fraiiomco i;ee 
Cal. a P., Dom., 1661-6^2, pp, 581, 581 

** This number boa been compiled from the Patentft of Denissation aad from 
the banking accounls in the ledgere af Alderman BackweU (MSS>)* 
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The chief men in the new immigration were wealthy FcMtoguese 
]Marranos. Some of them came to London to assist Duarte da Sylva 
in the administration of the Queen's dowry. This must have been a 
very profitable business, and the Marranos seem to have farmed a 
syndicate to keep it to themselves. The King's drafts and warrants 
were always running ahead of the instalments of the dowry, and 
considerable amounts of capital were required to discount them. 
The provision of this capital was confined to the Jews. Another 
cause of the Portuguese immigration was the terrible persecu- 
tion to which the Marranos were subjected in Portugal about this 
time.**^ We have a curious glimpse of this persecution, and how it 
affected the immigration into England, in a letter sent in 1663 by 
Fernando Mendes, otherwise Fernando Mendes da Costa, from London, 
to his brother, Jorge Mendes da Costa, in Rome.** Fernando, who 
was the first member of his distinguished family to settle in England, 
where he was afterwards joined in partnership by his cousin, Alvaro 
da Costa, was much exercised in his mind for the safety not only of 
his relatives in Lisbon and Beira, but also of the general body of 
his Marrano co-religionists in Spain and Portugal. Through Don 
Francisco Manuel de Mello, the distinguished Portuguese soldier, 
author, and diplomatist, he interested King Charles and the Pope in 
the fate of the Marranos. " Don Francisco was here," he writes to 
his brother, " and was to go from hence by land to that Court (Rome) 
to treat of certain business of this Kingdom. This gentleman is our 
friend, and has spoken to us very freely, telling us in secret that 
his chief object is to seek help for {he nation. Please God he may 
compass it!" From another passage in this letter it appears that 
Fernando da Costa was organising an emigration of Marranos from 
Spain and Portugal into Italy and England. 

Those of you who are familiar with this period of Anglo-Jewish 
history will be astonished at my omission of the names of Dr. Fernando 

*^ Kayserling, Oeschiehte der Juden in Portugal^ p. 313; Jewish Quarterly 
Review, vol. xiv. p. 84. 

^ Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 29,868, f. 1. I am inclined to identify Fernando 
Mendes da Costa with the "rich Jew named Da Costa,** mentioned in the 
Thurloe State Papers (vol. v. p. 572), and hence with Bento de la Coste. (See 
Tram, Jew, Hist. Soe., vol. i. p. 71, where in error I identified Bento with Alvaro 
da Costa.) Infra, Documents, pp. 30-32. 
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Mendes, the favoiirite physician of Catherine of Braganza, and his 
brother, Andreas, the Queen's Chamberlain, from among the influential 
friends of the Jews at Court. You know the story. There are several 
versions of it which differ in names and details, but the romantic 
element is constant in all. Lindo first published it in his Jews of 
Spain and Portufjal '; Picciotto adopted and embellished it ; Kayser- 
ling repeated it, and Dr. Gaster has recently given it the imprimatur 
of his high reputation. Dr. Caster's account is specially worth quoting, 
because the learned Chacham assures us that his work deals '' only 
with facts that can be proved." It runs as follows : — 

Dr. Ferdinando Mendez . . . was born in Portugal and educated there 
as a Marrano. He must have attained a very high reputation at an early age 
to become a Court Physician to King John the Fourth of Portugal. The 
King's daughter Catherine was betrothed to King Charles the Second. On 
her journey from Portugal to London, whilst in New Castile, she was attacked 
with erysipelas, and Dr. Mendez was sent by the King to heal her. At her 
request, he accompanied her to London, and became her Court Physician. 
With him came also his two brothers, Andreas and Antonio Mendez. He as 
well as his wife openly embraced Judaism and joined the congregation.*' 

Well, the reasons for my silence in regard to these persons are 
that Andreas Mendes never existed, that Fernando Mendes did not 
come to England until seven years after Queen Catherine's marriage, 
and was then several years in private practice before he became a 
Physician- in-Ordinary, and that he never had a brother, Antonio — 
at least, there is no trace of one in English records. The state- 
ment that Fernando was Court Physician to King John IV, 
of Portugal, and that he was sent with the Infanta Catherine to 
England in 1662, can easily be disproved, for at the time of the 
marriage he was not in Portugal at all, but was a young medical 
student at Leyden. The exact date on which Fernando. Mendes first 
set foot in England was October 25th, 1669.*^ The further statement 
that he and his wife openly embraced Judaism on their arrival in 
England is equally unfounded. Fernando Mendes was not married 
until 1678, and the lady he married was an excellent Jewess, Isabel 
or Rachel Marques, one of the daughters of Diego Rodrigues Marques, 

*7 Gaster, History, p. 97. 

« Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 29,868, f. 20. 
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of London, and one of tbe heiresses of her tincte, Abt^ham RodrigueB 
M&rqneti, the founder of the Sephardi Do weir Fund. So far from 
Fernando having voluntarilj embraced Judaism, he was not at all 
amciaoB to throw off hie Marranifnn and enter the synagogn& ladeed, 
hus want of Jewish &ptrtt wa£ a great grief to his relatiTes, as we may 
i»ee hj the following extract from the will of bii wealthy uocle-in-law, 
which w&s proved in 16S8 : — 

Jt^in, I declare . , , that several times I desired of Doctor Fernando 
.Mender a mnne to give him my name of Marques, and that If in the spa(.e 
ol two yearefl he and his £onui will not be ein: nine bed, I exclude the ^id 
Feman Me&dez and hu aaid eonna ao that ihej cannot inherit any of my 
^tate.^ 

The t^ith is that the whole of this story arose from a dunusj con* 
foiioD of names by Mr. Lindo, He had heanl that Queen Catherine 
waa attended on her arrival in England by two brothers, a pbysician 
and a Court Cbamberhiin, who were Marrano^^ and as he knew that 
at soma pei-iod which he could not fix Fernando Mendes was the 
Queen^A PbyBician, he jumped to the conclusion that be was identi^l 
with the Marrano Medico of 1661. The nam© of the Marrano phy- 
sician who was the real hero of this story was Antonio Fereira,^ 
while the Chamberlain was Francisco Fereira.^' There is no evidence 
of their having joined the synagogue in London^ for both returned to 
Portugal, and died there » but that they were Marranos it very likely. 
Their surname is indeed not unknown in Bevia Marks. 

As I have already shown, it did not require a Fernando Mendes 
to lend distinction to the London Jewish community of 1663. Hia 
umsle, Fernando Mendes Da Costa, was a finer character^ a more 
doTOted Jew and a wealthier personage, and he was only one of many 
rieh, cultivated, and pious Jews who at thiis period crowded every 
Habbath into the rickety first-floor synagogue in Crechurch Lane, 
Thti i^rowing rontrast between the improved circumstancea of the 
community and the exiguous and perhaps shabby Emoga which had 
suited tlio hjiudful of modest Marranos tn Cromwella time, now began 
to smke it^lf felt. Early in 1663, a complete reorganiaatlon of the 

^ Iiood. Prob. Off. , BnL 10. 

'* Biirboia Maohido< BihthUca lAitUana, vol, i, p, 274* 

*' Cal. S. P.* Dom*» 1663-64, p. 6G2. 
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oodgregatioD was resolved upon. Between fche middle of June and 
the middle of August a large nuinber of excepiionally beavy payments 
were made to Mr. Benjamin Levy by certa^in of the leading members 
of the congregations/'** These payments could not have been by way 
of buHineee or for Levy*fi personal use, for he was a paid sej-vant of 
the synagogue, and his circumBtancies are suMciently indicated by 
the fact that his personal savings in Backwell's Bank amounted only 
to -£7.^ I ventiu-e to suggest that the money was for alterations in 
the synagogiie, in view of a renewal of the lease and of the neceBstty 
of reorganisation.^'* Manuel Muaaphia seems to have been the 
Treasurer, lor he paid nearly XlOO to Levy in various amounts 
between the dates I have mentioned. There was apparently some 
urgency in the matter^ for Musaphui, had to raise the money on a 
bill which he discounted with Samuel da Yeiga, and which, when 
duet ^^^^^ satisfied by a draft handed to Musaphia by Mr. Gomes 
Eodrigues, better known in the synagogue as Abraham Israel de 
Sequeira.^ There were other large payments to Levy which did not 
puss through Musaphia^s bands. Thus between July and November, 
Mr, da Yeiga paid him a few shO lings under ^50, and Fernando da 
Costa gave him £45 in one sum.^ That all this was pre^ratory 
to some reorganisation of the congregation seems clear when we 
turn to Dr. Oaater^s book and note what took place between Sep- 
tember 1663 and April 1664, that is, immediately after the^e heavy 
disbursements. On the Brd of Beptember there was a meeting of 
Yehidim (Members), at which the amount of each Yahid's contribution 
to the maintenance of the synagogue was fixed. Ten weeks later, on 
the 18th of November, a further meeting was held to compile — is Dr. 
Gaster quite sure that it was not to revise? — the Ascamoth or Gon- 
iatitutioD of the synagogue, and on the 5th April 1664 the new Con- 
stitution was promulgated.^^ Meanwhile a new Chief Rabbi had 
been sought to take the place of Mo^^es Athias, and the choice of the 
congregation had fallen on Kaham Jacob Sasportas. He accepted 



" fiaokweU^» Ledger* 1663. h^ra^ notes 55i 5(]> 

" Ibid-, f. 55e. 

** That a leaM« was taken in 1G64 is flhawn by Oasteif Hhiornfy p. 7. 

« Ledger, 1663, U. 132, G24, tu B, 102» 123. 

*» Ibii, f*, a, 6, 57, 440, 448, 461. 

^ Gmster, BUtory, pp. 9, 10, IL 
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the post on the 1 9th April 1664.^ AH the other officere were re> 
placed at the same time, and thus the reorganisation wm completed* 
It is impoitant, in view of what followe, to note that the date of the 
final completion of this reorgaoisation, on Dr. Gaster'a own Bhowing, 
was the 19th April 1564, 

For three months the eren tenour of the life of the congregation 
remained undisturbed. Since the anti-Semitic explosion in the winter 
of 1660 nothing had happened to lead the Jews to imagine that their 
righti^ and privileges were in anj danger. During the spring of 1663 
there bad been some talk of calling in the JewH' patents of deniiataon, 
and some vexations trouble about the oath of allegiance and supremacy 
had been threatened, but it had blown over.*^ The publicity and 
security in which the Jews worshipped is evidenced by Samuel Pepys* 
in the account he giveis of a viait he paid to the synagogue on October 
14th, 1663 {Diary, vol. ii. p. 46). This state of things, howevert was 
not destined to endure* The very conspicuous wealth of the com^ 
munity was bound to excite envyj perhaps the bustle of restoring 
and reorganising the synagogue in Crechurch Lane directed public 
attention to the prosperity of the swarthy heretics. However that 
may be, murmure began to be heard against the Jews, and the old 
doctrines of Prynne and Violet denouncing the Resettlement as 
iUegal were revived. 

The agitation culminated in a bold piece of chantage attempted 
by the Earl of Berkshire and Mr. Ricaut. These two gentlemen 
called on the Wardens of the congregation and told them that the 
King had verbally committed the Jews to their care, and that unless 
a good i-ound sum were paid them they would make use of their 
authority to confiscate the property of their proteges. ^ The con- 
iipiracy was of a transparently crude and clumsy kind. The Jews 



"* Oaster, Ilhtory^ p* 17. Dr. Gaster gives in every caae fioly the Hebrew 
dates, wbicb are somewbat confusing. 

» Cal. S. P.* Dom-. mm-U. p. 169. 

*^ a F.P Doiii..CliaF. II. /Entry Book 18| pp. 78-7t». The petition tuting 
tbefie facts and the King's reply to tfct were first published by the present writer 
in the Jewish Chronicle, Kor. 22, 1S89* tinder the title, " A Final Note on the Re- 
iettiement." A facsimile of the original petition aa preaerred in the Archirca 
of tbe Dev-is Marka Synagogue appears in Dr. Gaiter's Mid^y, p. 3» hut It is 
quite lUegible. In/rat DocamealSf pp. ^2 d teq^ 
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knew well enough what their status in the country was, for their 
Chief Warden, David Abtirbanel Dorm i do, remembered the judicial 
decision of the Whitehall Conferences of nine years before, when he 
himself was one of the suppliants to Ci-omwelL They knew that do 
dang^' could threaten them in the way of expulsion or arbitrary con- 
£fication» and that all they had to fear was Parliamentary action 
ftgainst them, and that was exceedingly unlikely. Accordingly they 
refused to come to terms with the blackmailers, and boldly turned 
the tables on them by flisclosing the whole conspiracy to the King in 
a petition in which they prayed for a continuance of hiM protection » 
The most signific^tnt paj^isage in this document is a statement that 
" your Petitioners are ignorant of any laws which should binder their 
residence in this Kingdom/* Here we hare clearly indicated the 
fundamental right of the Jews as laid down by Judges Glynn and 
Steele in 1655» That this is so is shown by a comparison of this 
petition with the petition of Dormido to CromweU in 1654 and with 
Article VII, of MenaHSeh ben Israera petition of the following year, 
in both of which the repeal of laws prohibiting Jews from residing in 
the country was asked for/^^ It is clear from this that what the Jews 
of 1664 were relying upon was not any Rupposititious grant from 
Charles IL, but wholely and solely the settlement of 1655-57* 
Thus we have in this very petition the liistorical continuity of the 
Oromwellian and Carol ian Jewries illustrated. 

The reply of the King confirmed this view of his Jewish peti- 
tioners. " His Majesty," wi*ote the Clerk of the Council, under date 
tif August 22nd, *' having considered this Peticion hath been graciously 
pleased to declare tkit hee hath not given an}- particidar order for ye 
molesting or disquieting ye Petitioners either in their persons or 
©states, but that they may promise themselves i/e effects of ye sam^ 
favcmr m fornwrfu fh^tj hare had so long as they demeitne themselveh 
peaceably and quietly with due obediencf? to His Majesty ^s lawes and 
without i^candal to his government/'*^'- In other words the t^faiu^ quo 
which had originated in 1655, and had been defined in 1657, was 
confirmed. In referring to ** the effects of the same favour as 



^ Tmns. Jwj^ II Ut Soe^t vol. i, p. 80; '*MeDMaeh ben Israel 'i« MIisidd/' 
p. IjpExtli^ 

*- Privy Coiincll Entry Bopk, toe, cit. Supnti note (50* 
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formerly they have bj^id/* the King of course was not ostensibly 
indicMiting the Oromwellian Settlement. Had he made use of theae 
words in a reply to the petition of Maria Femandes Uarvajal in 16G0 
such an intei'pretation would have been inevitable, and doubtless for 
this reason no reply was eent^ But netirly four years had elapsed 
since then, and the King could now speak of ** former favours" 
without avowedly carrying his retrospect further back than his own 
Restoration, The eifect is nevertheless the same, for the priviJeges 
enjoyed between 1660 and 16S4 were a mere contiiiuatiaii, unchanged 
in any single particular, of those conferred by the Settlement of 
1655-57, Had there been any renewals between fchoije years, or had 
the Jews relied on the King^s promises made at Bruges in September 
1656| they would not have failed to refer to them. 

I have thought it necessary to dwell upon this otherwise not 
very important Order of Charles IL because of the exaggerated signi^ 
ficancc recently attached to it by Dr. Ga&ter in his History of tkt* 
Sephavfli Contjrtjtjation^ Dr. Gaster ha»s railed this document the 
"fundamental Charter of the English Jewjs," and he has argued 
that his own Congregation had no public and formal existence pre- 
vioualy to its promulgation* Both these contentions are in direct 
conflict with the facts. By no possible stretch of Carolian enthu- 
siasm—and the Sephardi Jews of the seventeenth century eclipsed 
all other courtly eulogists in the ardour of their adormtion of the 
Merry Monarch ^ — can this biild and colourless assurance be magnified 
into a Charter, It is not even an Ordei- in Council, for although the 
Jewish petition was brought before the Privy Oouncil, that body, in 
strict adherence to the prece«lent of 1656/^ declined to enter the fact 
on their final minutes,*^ and left the King to settle personally with 
the Jews. It was a personal continuation of Cromweira personal 
'^ connivance," and nothing more. It is true that some synagogue 

*^ In dedicating a pampLlet to the King in ltJT5, Jacob Tempio wriiea ot 
*' the love of Divine worship, that imparalel pietie of your Majci^tiet knowa not 
only to your BrittainB but to all Europe *' (4 Rdaiioti qfthc Moni Mtttwral^e Things , 
p. vO- 

** Wolf, J/mojidk hen I^rad"* MimAn, pp* lrd» \xv\L 

"* The AppearaDoe of the docament« in the Entry Book shows that they wem 
considered by the Council, bat they are not referred to in the Councirs Registen*, 
Indeed, there was no meeting of the Council on August 22nd, when the Kin^^s 
assunmCG wa# drawn up. 
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clerk subsequently entitled it in an endorsementt ^* Tbe Act of 
Toleration," but this is in no sense evidence of its true character. It 
is, indeed, not the only misstatement which disfigures this documentj 
for a margin ftl note declares it to be the *' First petition made by the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews to King Charles the Second of glorious 
memory." ^ Thiij note must have been written at least twenty-one 
yeai^ later, and it is a singular illustration of the mischievous rash- 
ness with which some people speak and write of things which are 
heyon*! their ken. The author of this marginal note knew of no 
earlier petition from the Sep hard i Congregation of London, and so he 
assumed that there could not have been one. And yet in the pigeon- 
holes of the Privy Council Office was a petition tn King Charles, 
signed by all the members of the Sephardi body in LondoUi and 
dated December IBSO.'*' I cannot think of a more instructive ill us- 
kation of the unwisdom of rushing to conclusions merely because 
evidence to the conti'arj is not reiidy to hand. 

As for Dr. Ouster's suggestion that his congregation had no 
settled or formal existence previously to the promulgation of this so- 
called "Charter,*' let us consider his own facts. The " Charter ** is 
dated August 22nd, 1664. At that time the reorganisation of the 
aynagogue^ as we have already seen* had been long completed. The 
Finta wfts fixed on September 3rdj 1663, the As*'amoth were com- 
piled on November 18th, 1663, and promulgated on April 5th, 1664, 
and Haham Sasportas had accepted the Babbinate a fortnight lateir. 
The *' Charter " does not appear until exactly four months and four 
days later* Is it not clear from this that the organisation of the con- 
gregation was entirely independent of the ^' Charter," and that it was 
carried out — as the Jewish petition of 1664 itself implies — * in 
exclusive reliance on the Judicial decision of the Whitehall Con- 
ference of 1655 ? 

But this is not alh It i^ abundantly evident that the Jews of 
the time, the men who actually received the " Charter," never 
regarded it in the light in which it has recently been presented to 
us. Had they done so, they would have ha&tened to revise their 
newly adopted synagogue constitution so as to insert in it some 



'* Gaator, /furfory, pp. 3-5. 
^ Supra, not© 29. 
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reference to so important a document. They did nothing of the kind. 
For thirteen years it slumbered among the ephemerides in the Syna- 
gogue Archives, a document of historic interest which had served its 
purpose. Even then, when it was revived in order to be referred to 
in the new Asramofh of 1677, it was not regarded as a " Charter," or 
in any way fundamental to the existence of the congregation, but was 
cited as a simple *' recommendation " of the King to avoid '* scandal,'' 
the object being to justify an Asccuna prohibiting the establishment 
of dissentient Mtnyanini, or unauthorised congregations.*® Only after 
King Charles'sMeath does it seem to have dawned upon somebody, 
who was totally unacquainted with the circumstances, that this 
'* recommendation " was '* The Act of Toleration," and he took upon 
himself the responsibility of endorsing it accordingly. Its real 
significance is roughly indicated by a well-informed contemporary, 
Edward Chamberlayne, who, writing in his classic Anglice Noiitia^ in 
1667, says of the Jews, ** which by the late Usurper were admitted to 
London," that they were " since continued by the bare permission of 
the King." ^ 

1 have now arrived at the end of the period which it was the 
purpose of this paper to consider. The remaining twenty-one years 
of Charles II.'s reign are not less replete with interest than these 
four years, and in some respects they are far more important. I 
must, however, leave their investigation to another time. Mean- 
while, I hope I have done something to show that the history of the 
Jews of England during the first four years of the Restoration is not 
entirely a blank. 

DOCUMENTS 

Senora CarvajaVs Petition. [Privy Council Registers.] 

Order in Council, Dec. 7, 1660.— Upon reading and debate on petition 
of the merchants and tradesmen of the City of London for the expulsion of 
the Jews, and also on the petition of Maria Fernandez Car\'ajal, ii-idow, and 
others, merchants, Jews by birth, for his Majesty's protection to continue 
and reside in his dominions; His Majesty judging it a business of great 

^ Gaster, History, pp. 6, 14, 127. 
* Anglice Notitia, p. 35. 
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importanee la pleiiaed to refer the siiid petitioixf' to the consideration of the 
Ptrtiament desiring their advice thereoD, and ordt^red both tlie petition a to 
be delivered to fine of hi^ Majesty's nmat honorable privy councillors (a 
luetDber of the Honae of Ci»mmona) to be presented to Parliament. 

Commons Journals, voL 8, p, 209* 17 th Beeeniher 1660. 

JKwa.— Mr* HoUb presented to this Honae, an Order made by the Lords 
ci His Majesty's Privy (Council, and specially recttmnieiidcd to ihi^ House 
for their advice therein, toUihing protection for the Jew^^ which was read. 

Ordered f That this bn&ine^^ be taken into conai deration to-morrow 
morning. 



GhaTl&t II, and the Jews, [Firth, Scotland and the Ptoi^donde^ 
pp. 342-a4a] 

8ept. ^4, 1656, Lieut. -General Middleton sent to Amsterdam to suuie 
Jewa He Lad already bet^n in communication with them and found them 
friendly, 

E^TUd from King's IntrofJvdion*.] 

Whereas you have represented to un the good affection which some 
principle pei'sons of the Hebrew Nacion resyding in Amsterdam have ex- 
pressed to yon towards our Service, and that tbey have assured yon that the 
application which hath been lately made to Cromwell on their behalfe by 
tome persons of that nacion hath been without their cunsent, and is utterly 
di^TOwed by them, and they are desiroua by all otticeii to express their gocMl 
will to u^ and deny re our ree-^tablishmeut. Wee do hereby appointe yon to 
lett them know how grat ioit^ly wee accepte there their profeasyons^ and that 
wee are very farr from that preindice to them as to looke on them as enemyes, 
and that wee ^hall lie gladd to receavc any iucli evidence of their affection 
lo U9 afi may lie an ai^umeut in better times to ur to avow and declare our 
resolutions in their favour. And wee ilo heareby give yon full power and 
authority to t ideate with such of the principle persons of that nacion who for 
ther intereat and disci^etioti are moat fjtt to be trusted in an affayre of such 
importance an<1 to a'^ure tltcm that if they ^hall in this coTiiunciure be ready 
by any contributionii of nioncy, armes or amunicion to advance that service 
with which wee have intrusted you, they shaU find that when Gijd shall 
restore us to the posseaaion of our right-s and to that power which of right 
doth belonge to ns, wee shall extende that protectiou la them which they can 
rt^asomably expiect«*, and abate that rigour of the lawea whiih ia againat them 
in onr aeverall dominions, and you shall tell them thai if in tliese our 
tftreights, when by our coniuntture with Spayne they cannot but looke upon 
our affayrea as in a hopefull condicioUf they shall lay a signal obligacion upon 
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us^ it will BAturallj diapofle U8 to be gratiouR to thetn^ and to he wiUioge to 
protecte them, but he a amal) asauraijce to them that wee shall be able to do 
whatsoever wee ah all be willing when we ciin iustly publich and declare to 
all men how much wtfe have bene beholding lo them and how fair they have 
contributed towards our restcjration, which no doubt will by all who are well 
affected to us be valued as it ought to be* Aiid wee do likewise give you full 
power and authority to receave all aumn>e3 of money, armes or amuuiciou as 
they shall be wilhnge tu furniah you and acknowledgement under your hands 
shall oblige ub to the repayment of the same aa ioone as wee shall l>e able 
in the same manner m if the same weredilivered to ourselfe, and for what jou 
shall do in pursuance of this our commissyon this shall be your warrant. 



Fernando Mmdca [Da Coda\ 
(Brit. Mua. Add. MSS. 29,868, f, L) 

LoNDRia, 10/20 c7« AhrU^ 166S, 
IhhXo Jorgb Mendsib da Costa. 

Hu intes dkis que nao temoe carta uossa e coma na ultima que uoa 
esereuemoe o fi^etnoa muito largo dando uos conta de tudo^ temos pouco 
de que o fazer nesta ; n€ da Beyra temos hH mutoa tempos carta ; nem de 
Lisboa ; que estili por no^os pecados o nosso nome tiio ape.'^do que uem para 
nos escreuereni nos querem tomar na hoqua e algua que temos mo para maia 
sintimento porque vemoe dellas as eugratidoea eo ficarensenos todoa com o 
mais liquido que tinhamoe e te joik> Guterres ^^e ficou com couza de 3000 
cru^^oe em dinheyra; e OhacfUi com 5 para 6 sem nem hum nos escreuer 
carta e a este reapeito oa mays com que nuo temos mais que ter paaieneia 
e jjedirmos a Ds nola de, 

Phellippe uai em prime! ros de Mayo, Da quereudo, tomar c&sa a Euio 
e Antonio Mendes com elle a biiscar a gente a Bayona ; qneim Da seja em 
bora bof\. ML de mereAdo promete fazer aly com nosto negosio, queira I>« 
etncaminhaL'na<i pella aua mizerieordia ; a Liorne mandamos 1000 quintaii 
de pimenta que aqui compramo^ de lance ; estn ssomana tiuemo^ auixo de 
chegada a genoua querern Ds o est^*^ a Liorue g coniiamos nelte se M de fEcer 
al((um proueyto p" aynda dos tres ordinarioa gastoa que fa^emos* 

Ya uosdisemos estaua aqui Dom Fiuncisco ML e que daqui hia p(or) terra 
a eaaa corte a tratar sobre negocios do Reyno ; he fidalgo uoseo amigD e tern 
fatado eom nosco com grander largcsfas e disdebaxode segredo que o pri&fiipftl 
a qtie uay h6 lohre alguui Remedio da nasAo ; quarerA Ds o consiga ; e Ulo 
bcm no« disie que cazo f^ue Id se nuo consigise estaua o Rey rezuluto a d&lo ; 
fiiai primt'iro que o Azese ijueria dar a obediencia ; de Li^boa escrenem o 
tnenmOf qneira Ds jiella sua mJy.ericordia qtiese consiga p"^ Liberdade dos pobrfs 
pr^^flN I? y^ liu medio dc^ que p{or) qua andao tiio dezanrranyados ; deue sair 
d«<|UJ «ite tidalgo a seiomaua 4ue ueiu p^ entrar ncssa em fim de Mayo; tanto 
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qu€ cfaegar biiftcAjo logo e cortegayo muitoamiudo dando Ihe as noHsiaa que 
Aicansardes, e eBsitando o a conaegir o negomo i|ue8e Db o tis^er cotno dkem 
q^ Hey tem u on lade de fai'.elo obrigado da iiiaiHidftdu que tem de gente 
(ciiido) m Q& pecado^ o niio eitrauarem que aueis de bir gozar a uocssa f agenda 
e uer oe iioasoa nettos, Este fidalgo dia tj^ue coiiuem pasar aliy palaura de que 
uay mandiido pella Rayrjha de e^te Reyno a negoctos seoa e que ialo aueis de 
€0palliar tendu no nmi^ segredo; uoa Ihe teuiog dito que feito Ihe ^^nramos 
hir^ para aquelle Reyiia outyo LCDta^ chi 900 pi^srias qne and Ho em Uastella 
t fran^i e luuta^ deste norte; %a uo8 falar tii»to siruauofi isto (dea)uko 
Dfl. noa g^* en o secretario e Luia meu Primo beyamoe a Vms {voasas mei-cea) 
a nia* e pediinoa a sua bensa^ 

T. Feehao Men deb. 

8, de Vm. Phelepe Lopes*. 



(Tranelation,} 

LoNDaN, 10/20 April 1663. 

fiBOTHER JOROE MEKDES JtA COBTA. 

U is many days iinee we had a letter from you, and im in the last we 
wrote to you we gave you a full ficcauut of everything, we have little to aay 
in this. We have not heard from Beyra for some time, nor fnun Lisbon 
where, for our sins^ our name is held iu such detestation that none will 
mention it even to write to us, and any letters which we receive are but a 
source of greater sorrow^ for from them we aee the iugratitude shown us^ that 
aU lemain with what we had of liquid fortune and thfy have it; Jimo 
Guterres remains with about 3000 cruxadoa in money, and Cbacao with 5 to 6 
without our having received a letter from any one though most [of our letters] 
were upon this aubject, so that nothing remains for ua but to have patience 
and pray God to liestow it upon ue, 

FtielUppe ii going (D.V.) on the Ist of May to take a house at Rouen, and 
Ant^ Mendei with him to fetch the people from Bayoiine, please God all may 
go welL M. de Mercado promises to do some business with ub there, God 
gnide ua in His mercy. We have sent to Leghorn 1000 quintab of pepper 
which we bought here by auction ; this week we heard that it had reach er J 
Genoa, please God it is now at Leghorn, we trust in Him that it may b^ of 
■ome profit to help our three ordinary sources of expense. 

We have already told you that Doiu Francisco was here and was to 
go from hence by land to that courts to treat of certain buRinegs of this 
kingdom ; tbii) gentleman ia our friend and hoM spoken to as very freely 
telling us in aecret that bit chief object is to seek help for the nation^ please 
Oo<i be may compass it He also tohl us that if it wa^i not to })e had there 
the king was resolved to grant it, but before doing so he wished him to fulfil 
his instructions. We hear the same from Lisbon, God iu His merey grant it 
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mfly be obtained j for the liberation of the poor prisoners and those who are 
there so unj^rovided. Tim gentleman b to leavti ht*re this week to reach 
there at the end of ilay. So soon as ho arrivt^a, seek liini and show him 
every courtesy, giving him ail the information you eaii pj'ociire, und encour- 
aging hitH to conclude thi^ buBine:^ which please Gori he may do, as they say 
the king is wilHng, moved hy his need of men* Jletnember that unless 
hindered hy our sins yuii are to go and enjoy your property and see your 
grandchildren. This ^ntleraan nays that it would be well to spread the 
report there that he h sent thither^ hy the Queen of this kingdom upon 
matters of lier servis^s iind tti keep the rest uecret, We have* told him that 
when tiie business in ci»ncluded eight or nine hundred }>eoplenow in Castile 
and France will go to that kingdom and many from the north here. If he 
ipeak to you of this, be guided by this infonuation, God kee]) you — I the 
secretary and Luis my cousin kisa your Worship'a bands, and beg your 
Wor^liip's blearing. 

For Fernao Mind is. 
Your WT.'^ft/, Phelti'k Lopm. 

Order in CmneU, 1664. [S, P., I>om,,Chas. II., Entry Book 18, pp. 78-7a] 

Amjud 2S^ 1684. 
** To the Kings most Excellent Ma^^^ 

**The humble peticon of Em at mell Martinet Dormido, Elia^^ de Lima, 

and Moses Baruh in l^ebalfe of themselves 
" and others y" J ewes trading in and about yo"" Ma^*" Citty of London, 

"Showeth ; 

" That y***' Pet" for some yearea last poBt as Merchants & ffactors have 
traded in yo"" Ma*^" Kitigdotne to y* greate inereaae of yo' Ma^*^ Oustonia and 
y* aup|K>rt & imploytn"^ of ujany of yo"" Ma^^' poore Chrintian Subjects. 

*^That durei ngy* time of this their Trathque they fiave Ix^haved them- 
Helves w^*' all duty Si Obt^flienc^e to yo' Ma**"^ Lawes & Endeavourea to the 
utmost of y^'' Power y^ ni>e Utfeuce or Bcandall mij^ht bee givvn to y* meanest 
of yo"^ Ma^' Subjeela. 

**That notwithstanding fhin tlieir demeanour they are dayly threatned 
by Bome w^^ y* seizure of all their estates & are told y*- both their iii es & 
Estates are forftiited to yo^ Ma*'* by the Laivea of yo^ Kingilome and particu- 
larly they are molested & disquieted by one Mr, Richant And att y same 
time they were called by y' Right Hono^^'* y* Earl*f f^f Berkshire who told them 
he had r*^^^'^ a vei'bdl Onler from y^ Ma}^^ to Protect them and in ease they 
doe not come to a speedy agre^™^ w*** him he will endeavour and prosecute y* 
aeiznre of their estates, 

"Now for as much as y^ Pet" are Ignorant of any Lawes now in force 
w^^ should hinder their residence in this Kingilome. They moat humbly 
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beseech yo' Ma"« that untill they shall receive from yo*" Ma*** some signifi- 
cacon of yo' Royall pleasure that they should depart the Eangdome they may 
remaine heere under the like proteccon w^ the rest of yo' Ma"" subjects 
And yo' Pet" shall ever bee ready to serve yo' Ma^ w*** their lives and 
fortunesL 

''And Dayly pray &c." 



'' His Ma^ having considered this Peticon hath been graciously pleased 
to declare that bee hath not given any particular order for y« molesting or 
disquieting y* Pet" either in their Persons or Estates^ but that they may 
promise themselves y* effects of y* same favour as formerly they have had so 
long as they demeane themselves peaceably and quietly with due obedience 
to his Ma^* Laws & without scandal to his Government. 

"Henry Hennett.' 
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NOTES ON LEICESTER JEWRY 

By TOE Rev, S, LEVY, M,A. 
(^wi before the Soaeit/ on March Ij 1002*) 



L Jewry Wall. 

My interest in Jewry Wall is the result of a recent visit to Leicester, 
and the short paper I am about to read consista of a summary of 
tk few notes I have collected on the history of the Jews of Leicester 
in the thirteenth century^ Jewry Wall closely adjoins St* Nicholases 
Church, As it stands at present it is about twenty-five yards in 
length and five feet in height, and is judged by antiquarians to be 
one of the most perfect relics of Kotaan masonry preaerved in 
Britain, In its own way, Jewry Wall has been for long a fragment 
of renown, but its original purpose has hitherto baffled a solution 
which would be univeraally accepted. This vestige of antiquity, 
dating from the Roman occupation of Britain, has been regarded 
by some authorities as a portion of a Boman bath, by others as part 
of a temple dedicated to Janus, and by others as the site of sacrifices 
offered up by Jews, but the view which now finds most favour w that 
it was a piece* of the Janna Wall of the old city of Leicester*, The 
modern tablet affixed to the wall ate era clear of these conflicting 
theories, and simply states: '*This fragment of masonry known as 
Jewry Wall, because in former times the place where tlie Jews of 
Leicester dwelt, is a relic of the period when the Komana occupied 
Leicester, between the first and the fifth century/' We may exercise 
a like prudence and skip over the centuries following npon the 
departure of the Eomans until we reach the thirteenth century, whan 
the wall acquired Jewish associations. 

J, Throsby, a Leicester antiquarian, writing on April 12, 1793,^ 



^ J» Throsby, LtUer to the Earl cfLtieeakr * * 
Wall. Leioaater^ 179S| p. 35w 



with aoftt\€ thmt^hu on /«i 
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explnins the origin of the name Jewr^ Wall m follows : ** Aa to its 
retaining the name of Jewry Wall, thai might happen from the 
circumstance of the Jews, Rome centuries ago, being compelled to live 
together in certain districts of ev^ery city in England l in Leicester 
they might be compelled to live together in habitationf^, near this 
wall, and Jew or Jricry niight of cour.se afterwardsi be added to Wall." ^ 
Cimoualy enough, a month later. May 2, 1793, the Eev. T. Robin- 



North- East View of the Leicester Jewry-Wall by Bass, ittt, 
(From Kiehori ffiilwy and Antiquitug of the CouiUif of Ltiee^ert vol, i. p. 7. ) 

son^ also of Leicester, places! a different interpretation upon the 
nainei **The name Jewry Wall," he writes, " ia more likely to be 
a transition from Janua, than from the Jews inhabiting thereabout^ 
for can we imagine they would be permitted to dwc^lt betwixt the 
city and the greatest thoroughfare, or on that side the city which waa 



* j, Throaby, Letter to tkf Ear^ af LeiceaUr , - * with aome ihoufihtt on Jcwty 
WnlL Leieester, 1793. pp. 26, 27* Cf* Murray^ a New EnQlinh DktiQmiry, g.v. 
*' Jewry,** sec 2 : — " The district inhabited by Jovvs in a town or city j the Jc-ws* 
quarter \ the Ghetto* Hence the Old Jtwry m London," 
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the moBt comm odiously situated for wator and recreation/' * Jewry 
Wall a transition from Janua Wall, what a delightful gem of per- 
verse ©tymologj ! At all eveixtB, the name Jewry Wall is very old, 
is found in the ancient records of Leicester, and has persisted without 
a break from the thu*teenth century unto the present day. We know 
that in all great towns in England in the pre-Expulsion period, the 
Jews were limited to a particular district^, for instance, Old Jewry in 
London, and the Jewry of Oxford, and there is no reason for snppos* 
ing that Lei center was an enviable exception to the rule. We are 
therefore justified in assuming that Jewry Wall was the name given 
to the old fragment of Roman masonry, then surrounded by other 
ruins of large Roman structures, when that part of Leicester was 
assigned as the peculiar residence of the Jews, where no Christian 
would care to intrude except for the purpose of plunder. The 
financial operations of Aaron of Lincoln were conducted on an 
extensive scale, and Leicester was included in the field of bia 
activity^ In the list of Aaron's debts, published in the third volume 
of the Transactions of this Society, p. 174, there ara fifteen entries 
under the heading of Leicester, and the names of the debtors include 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, for the amount of £500, a very lai^ge sum 
in those days. 

But it is the relations of Simon de Montfort with the Jews that 
will claim our chief attention. 

In England as in France there were minor escpuldons of the 
Jews from localities before the greater expukions from the whole 
country* Leicester did not escape the tide of persecution which set 
in against the Jews of England in the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century. Simon de Montfort, the otherwise liberal Earl of Leicester, 
had been accustomed from childhood to regard the Jews as legitimate 
victims of cruelty. For in the year 1216^ when bo was a boy of 
eight, his mother, Alice of Montmorency, ordered aU the Jews of 
Toulouse^ — over which town she had charge — to be arrested, and 
allowed them only th© choice between death and convetiiioQ. At the 
same time, says Graetz,^ she ordered that Jewish children under the 



1 T[homas] Robinson, Aii. Ilittorical Narrative q/ that Renmm^ PUce <if Anti- 
quity, trhe Jewry Widl in Lticattr, Leicester, 171*3. Prefaac, p. viii and pp. 4^, 13- 
^ Euglisli tmuslatioQi izL 530, ^'dL 
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%ge of six should be torn away from their parents and gi^en over to the 
prlosia in order to be baptised and brought up as Christians, When, 
however, Simon de Montfort, who was away on tlie CrusadeH, heard 
of this cruel pei^ectition of the Jews by his wife^ ha ordered tha 
prisoners to be rel^ised and to be allowed to practise their religion 
in freedom. But our Simon de Montfort^ the famous protagonist in 
the Barons' War and the fight for parliamentary institutions, followed 
In the trarditions of bis mother. Armed with the recollections of bis 
childhood, he readily succumbed to the cruel spirit of the times, easily 
yielded to the demands of Leicester bigots, and in 1231 granted a 
charter to his faithful burgesses, giving them liberty entire to banish 
the Jews from Leicester, This ejipalslon from Leicester in 1231, 
however, happened to Byncbronise with a more liberal movement 
relating to the Jews, A proposal was just then attracting attention 
which was the outcome apparently of individual initiative on the part 
of certain great landowners* It was suggested by these country 
magoates that the Jews who were expelled from certain estates 
[:ihould be gathered together on other estates, where they would be 
encouraged to work with their band^. Margaret de Quincy, widow 
of the Karl of Winchester and aunt to Simon de Montfort, sympa- 
thised with this more liberal tendency of her age, and out of the 
L£cx)dne8S of her heart formed the plan of sheltering on her property 
Ifdl those Jews whom her nephew Simon de Montfort had expelled 
the town of Leicester, But prior to translating her views into 
ctual performance, Margai'et de Quincy consulted ber spiiitual 
Iviser, Eobert Groesteste, then Archdeacon of Leicester, afterwards 
tie great Bishop of Lincoln , and asked him to furnbh her with bis 
pinion on her project Grojssteste's written reply is preserved in 
lie collection of his letters. After a brief review of the history of 
the Jews since the di^spersion, as well as of the causes which led to 
tbeir dispersion, and after some reference to the fulfilment of 
scnptunU prophecies, Gross te&te laid down the two following pro- 
podtiona. 

First, with the recollection of the massacre of 1189-90 still vivid 
in his mind, be protested against the notion that the Jews should be 
injured, still less exterminated ; for it was to the Jews that the 
Law and the Prophets bad been given, and conse<][uently they bord 
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unoouBcious testimony to tho trutli of Christ ianitj, and it was to 
be expected that they would ultimately embrace the Chiistian faith. 
In the meantime they were utidergomg a second captivity, in which 
it was theii* lot to be aubserrient to princes, and their duty to work 
with their hands in order to maintain their existence. 

The second proposition was that if the punishment of the Jews 
should not be increased^ neither should it be dimmiahed ; and the 
Jews should not be encouraged by Christian princes to oppress 
Chilstians with usury and live in luxury on the proceeds, the first 
duty of Christian rulers being to their Christian subjects. Princes 
who acted on a contrary principle and ga^e to the Jews special 
facilities for lending money to Christians at an exorbitant rate of 
intere^st should be regarded as their accomplicesi, and be eompelleil 
to share their punishment. Worst of all were the princes wbo acte^l 
thus in order that they might derive their share of profit from the 
mooeys which the Jews w*ere able to extort from Christians, Gross- 
teste's object appears to have been not so much to deter the Countess 
of Winchester from the execution of her plan as to warn her not 
to encourage the settlers in usiu-ious practices, and still less to derive 
any indirect benefit from tbem herself, but rather to induce them to 
earn their livelihood by manual labour. For the period in which he 
lived, Grossteste shows a rather kindly feeling towards the Jews. 
He calls the Caursines the pests of society, and condemns their terms 
as worse than those imposed by Jews. He writes : " When you 
return to a Jew the money he has lent you, he will receive it with 
good grace, and with interest commensm^ate only with the time 
during winch the money has been advanced; but the Caursin, on the 
other band, lends you, say, one hundred marks (a mark being 13s. 4d, 
sterling), in return for which you sign an acknowledgment that you 
owe him one hundred poumh (20s. to the pound), to be paid at the 
year's end, and if you wish to pay him back within a month, or some 
such shorter period, he makes no allowance, but exacts the full sum 
of one hundred pounds" ^ 

The infiuence of Orossteste's letter to Blargaret de Quincyf 
Countess of Winchester, in favour of the Jews, was great enough 



^ This account of tha action of Margjirot do Quincj and tho views of Rohert 
Gro<>&te£to m $iimmariBed from ¥, 8. fSievenson, Hohtrt itro»at€stt, pp> 00*103. 
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to mitigate the severity of Simon de Montfort's decree of banish- 
ment The edict of expulsion was not rigorously enforced, and the 
Jews of Leicester had comparative peace for twenty years. 

Simon de Montfort acted leniently towards the Jews all the days 
that Robert Grossteste, the Bishop of Lincoln, lived* But after the 
death of Grossteste in the year 1253, he immediately walked again 
itk the sins of his youth. Orossteste's breath was hardly out of his 
body when Simon de l^iontfort issued a charter for the ^nol and 
perpetual bamshment of the Jews from tbe town of Leicester. The 
following is the text of the edict : — 

'* Simon de Montfort, son of Earl Simon de Montfort, Lord of 
Leicester^ to all the faithful in Christ, who may see and hear the 
present page, health in the Lord* Know all of you that I, for the 
good of my soul, and the souls of my ancestors and successoi-s, have 
granted^ and by this my present charter have confirmed, on behalf 
of me and my heirs for ever, to my burgessea of Leicester and their 
heirs, that no Jew or Jewess, in my time or in the time of any of my 
beirs to the end of the world, shall within the liberty of tbe town of 
Leicester, inhabit or remain or obtain a J'esidence, I also wish and 
command that my heirs after me observe and warrant for ever that 
liberty entire and inviolate to the aforesaid burgesses* And in testi- 
mony of this I have confirmed the present charter with my seal. 
Witnesses, Sir Aumery of MitUm, Sir Walter de Aquila, Sir Eoger 
Blund, Chaplain, William de Anet, then bailiff of Leicester, William 
Bassett, W^illiani of Miravall and others."^ 

And her© endeth the first chapter, for in due course the general 
expulsion of the Jews from England followed the local expulsion from 
Leicester, and the subsequent return of the Jews is another story* 
But when I was examining Jewry Wall, and saw in the near distance 
a statue ei-ected to the memory of Simon de Montfort, I imagined 
I detected a look of anger and disappointment ateal over the marble 
features, for the visit of a Jew to tbe Jewish community of Leicester 
six and a half centuries after the great eail's death was bai'dly a con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of the decree of perpetual banii^hment, 
And such is tbe irony of history* 



' Sec infi'ii, p 41, for the original Latin text, 
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II* BiMo^ DS Montfoet's Ajrri-JzwiSH Chabter. 

The exidtencd of a charter by Simon de Montfort expelling Jews 
from Leicester had been known for a conddemble time, but it is 
only within quite recent years that attempt's to trace its whereabouts 
have proved successful. The document is mentioned in John Cordy 
Jeaffi'eson, An Imlex to ike Ancieni ^fanusenpts of iJhe Borough of 
LeicejsteTj 1878, pp. II, 12, and is described in the Hat of charters, 
Ko* 12, as follows: — "Simon de Mont fort's Charter for the banish* 
ment of the Jews for ever from the borough of Leicester. [J^.B. — 
This charter is not in the Muniment Koom at the present time ; but 
thera are reasons for hoping that the missing document will be dis- 
covered and restored to its propel* custodians.] " 

Fortunately, this hope has lately been realised. The lost charter 
has been found, and is once more included in the archives of the 
Borough of Leicester, I am indebted to Mr. K Y, Hiley, the Town 
Clerk of Leicester, for having kindly supplied me with the following 
particulars relating to the recovery of the document. In April 1 904, 
the Corporation of Leicester was informed by Mr, E. Gay of Oicford, 
who had been instructed to look over the papers of the late Mr- 
F. Benthall, F.S,A., of Flexton Ampthill, Bedfordshire, that a 
charter of Simon de Montfort forbidding Jews to hve in Leicester, 
and purchased by Mr, Benthall, was included in a sale of his books 
and manusmpts to be held by Messrs. Sotheby ^ Co., of 13 Welling- 
ton Street, Stmnd, W.C, on April 15, 1904. 

The box containing the charter was endorsed with a memo- 
randum by Mr Benthall, **To be handed to the Corponition when 
called for," written probably in 1886-7, at which date correspondence 
passed between gentlemen in Leicester and Mr. Benthall with a view 
to recovering the charter. No explanation is given of the disappear- 
ance of the charter from the Leicester muniments, nor is any infor- 
mation available &s to the manner of its acquisition by the late 
Mr. Benthall. A representative of the Corporation attended the 
sale and purchased the charter^ and, as already stated, it is now once 
more with the muniments of the Borough. 

The chai'tcr is written in liatin, and the usual abbreviations in 
official documents of the period are employed* Part of the original 
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Latin text is quoted in John Nichols, Hufory and Antiquities of the 
County of Leicester^ vol i* pt, i, p. 7. The whole of the Ijitin teirt 
is given in the same work, voL i* pt* ii Appendix^ p. 38, No. 13, 
and also in John Throsby, Th^ History and Antpjuitieg of tJie Ancient 
Toim of Leii*ester^ p, 40. 

An English translation of the document is to be found in 
Throsby, ioc^ a^., as a footnote to the Latin text. There ib a later 
Englifih translation in Jamea Thompson, An Emay on English Muni* 
fipnl History^ London, 1867, p* 62, Thompson published another 
Eugliab translation, differing but slightly from his first rendeiiag, 
in a paper on **The Jews and Jewry Wall" in the Tmmtictums of 
the Letcher Architectufal ami Archcml^iccU Society, iv. 48-49, 

The charter is assigned to the year 1253, on the authority of 
Clmrless Bemont, Simon de Montfort, Paris, 1884, p. 62^ 

The seat is regarded by antiquaries as a very fine specimen of its 
kind, and should be compared with the copy of Simon de Montfort'a 
seal in the poaasAsion of the British Museum, reproduced in W. H. 
Hutton, Simtm of MontfoH ami his Cause^ p, 20, 

An English translation of the charter has already been given 
mipm^ p, 39, The following is an extended transcript of the original 
Latin : — 

'* Simon de Montefort filius Comitis Siraonis do Montefort, 
Dcuninus Leycestrie, omnibus Christi fidelibus, presentem pftginam 
visuris et audituria, eaJutem in Domino* [Noverit umversitas vestra, 
me pro salute anime mee et antece.ssorum et succcssorum meorum, 
eoncessisse, et presenti carta mea confirmasse, de me et heredibus 
meis in perpetuum burgensibus meis Leycestrie et eorum heredibua, 
quod nu]lu>^ Judeus ne(|ue Judea in tempore meoj sive in tempore 
alicuius beredum m eorum usque in fin em mundi. Infra libertatem 
viUe Leycestrie babitabit neque manebit nee reddenciam obtincbit, 
Volo etiam et precipiu quod heredes mei post me istam libertatem, 
integfam et illesam bui-genslbus prenominatis observent et in per* 
p^tuum wflrrentiient. Et in hujus rei testimonium presentem 
cartam sigillo meo munivi, lllis testibus. Domino Almarico de 
Bfittun, Domino Waltero de Aquila, Domino Rogero Blundo 
citpellano, WiUelmo de Anet tunc bailliuo Leic^, Willclmo Basset, 
Willelmo de Mimvall et aliis/' 
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III. Miscellanea. 

The following miscellaneous references to the history of the 
Jews of Leicester, some of which have not been directly used in the 
preceding notes, may be found useful by the student. 

Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo- Judaica, Nos. 79, 83, 87, 185. 

Charles Gross, 2%€ Exchequer of the Jews of England in the Middle 
AgeSf in <' Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition," 
p. 190. 

G. H. Leonard, <<The Expulsion of the Jews by Edward I.," in 
Transaciiom of the Royal Historical Society for 1891, pp. 135, 136. 

James Thompson, The History of Leicester^ 1849, p. 72. 

M. D. Davis, Hebrew Deeds of English Jem, Nos. 148, 169. 

Joseph Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England^ 377. 

The Jewish Chronicle, March 7, 1902. 

21ie Leicester Daily Post, June 2, 1904. 

J. M. Rigg, Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the 
Jews, 1905, &c. ; see Index, s,v, Leicester and Montfort. 




SIR L SPIELM ANN'S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS AND ITS SEQUEL, 



On Februnry 9, 1903, Sir (then Mi.) Isidore Spielmann, C.M.G., 
F.S.A,, delivered the following addreae aa President of the Jewish 
Hli^rical Society of England : — 

La.0i£a AKD Gentleme?}, — I must firat ezpreas, however im- 
perfectly, my great appreciation of the honour you have done me 
in electing me Presideot of this Society, When my friend, Mr* 
Lucien Wolf, first auggeated the possibiiity of this distinction to 
me^ I replied that I was ill-fitted for it, a^ my knowledge of the 
iubject was inadequate^ and that in Jewish history I iron but a 
studeBt. 

"We are all students," was the prompt reply, and eventually 
I yielded^ particularly, I must confess, through vanity, for I 
regard it as no slight honour to be President of this Society ; partly 
on account of the pleasure and advantage I hope to gain by my 
renewed association with many old friend s« But I would ask you 
to recollect that if in this study we are all students^ I wish to 
claim membership merely of the preparatory achooL And I feel 
my inferiority the more when I consider who our former Presidents 
have been : Mr> Lucien Wolf, the Chief Ilabbi, Mr, Joseph JacohSi 
Mr. Claude Montefiore» and Mr* Frederic Mocatta — all men of 
learning who have made valuable contributions to this Boeiety. 
Their addr^ses, too, were scholarly proofs of their suitability, as 
histoiianSi to occupy this chair, I ahoiild like to say at once that 
it is not my intention in this respect to endeavour to follow their 
leadf but rather to contine my remarks to a few suggestions whiab 
I hope may £ud favour with you^ to adopts or, at least, to consider. 
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And if I may say one more word with reference to myself it would 
be in the nature of an explanation, which is indeed due to you. 
My being placed in the prominent position I now occupy here, 
may cause you to wonder why I have hitherto been so dlent a 
member of the Society. It arose from the fears I first entertained 
with others, when the Society was first founded, that the history 
of the Jews of this country — the early history at least^ — might 
prove to be but a history of money-lending ; I had no idea that so 
much valuable and interesting material was to be found* The work 
of our many friends shows that such fears were groundless. 



The Societv and its Work* 

Hie Society has now entered upon the tenth year of its exist- 
euce. It fa in a highly floui^shing ^and healthy condition, and 
there is every prospect of its remaining so. The number of ite 
members is now 250, and we are desirous of still further increas- 
ing our membership and ox tending the Eeld of the Society's work* It 
bbould be made known that it is not essential to be either a Hebraist 
or ft Talmudist in order to become a member of the Jewish Historical 
Society* The Society has already published three volumes of Trani' 
acttoiu containing a vast amount of interesting "and, for the most 
part, original matter, and a fourth volume will, I believe, appear 
in April next* It has, in addition, published Mr. Lucien Wolfs 
" Henasseh ben Israel's Mission to Cromwell " ; Mr, Bigg*s " Jewish 
Plea Bolls," in conjunction with the Selden Society ; and with the 
American Publication Society, Miss Nina Davis' "Songs of Exile," 
and '*The Ethics of Jndaiam," by Mr, Lazarus* In the press is 
Mr, Israel Abrahams' and Mr, YelUn's ** Maimonides/* that perfect 
sage in the most beautiful and venerable sense of the word- In 
contemplation we have Dubnow^s ** Essay on the Philosophy of 
Jewish II is tor y," and Mr. Cardoso de Betbencourt'a ** Documents of 
the Inquisition,*' from which most interesting and important resmlts 
are hoped for, ** A Popular History of the Jews of England,*- and 
"The Jewish Eeader." These publications, and the interesting 
papers contributed during the session, form an exceedingly good 
record for so young a Society, and the Honorary Of^cers and 
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Committee have earned your warm thanks for the ability and enter- 
pfke they have shown ^ which have reaped so fruitful a harveat* 



The Growth of Interest is Anglo- Jewish History* 

If it be true that our co-religiouists^ in thia country at least, 
are but little acquainted with the hiistory of their people, and Lave 
hitherto taken but email iotereat in the fiubject, it must certainly 
ba adm)tte<l that we are making up for loHt time. The firm root 
taken by this Society, and the promotion of other serious societies^ 
Buch as the Jewiah Literary Societies and the Jewish Study Society, 
are evidence of tbisi The study of Jewish history is well worth 
any amount of time that can be expended upon it, and the leasons 
to be learnt from it are leBSone well worth the acquisition. There 
is no reason why the research work of the Jewish Historical 
Society should not become as faiscinating in its way as exploration 
in Greece, Bome, or Palestine, The Jewish people and Judaism 
are ao marvellously entangled with the civilisation of the world 
that any effort to unravel any section of it discloses something of 
interest. What we were as a nation, what we have passed through, 
how we have mBuenced the whole world, and our present position 
in itj are all subjecta for reflection and study* As Graetz so 
graphically puts it, '* The continuance of the Jewish I'ace until tho 
present day ia a marvel not to be overlooked, even by those who 
deny the existence of miracles and who only see in the moat astound- 
ing events the logical results of cause and effect. Here we observe 
a phenomenon which has developed and asserted itself in spite of 
&ll laws of nature, and we hold a culture which, notwithstanding 
unspeakable hostilities against its exponents, has nevertheless pro* 
foundly modified the organism of nations," As you are a ware ^ 
this Society is practically the outcome of the Anglo -Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, in the pt'omotion of which it was my 
privilege to participate. The object of that Exhibition was to 
revive an interest in the history of our race in England, the study 
of which was in danger of becoming extinct^ This would probably 
have been so, but for the arduous labours of that pioneer of Anglo- 
Jewisb history, Mr. Jlyer Davis. Tho thread of his work w*as 
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taken up iti a popular form b^ ihe Kxhlbition Oommittea, who 
bIso ©xplored many other fields of research, and succeeded in bring- 
ing to light, and arranging systematical Ij, a vast number of MBS., 
and a quantity of material which was hitherto unknown, A collec- 
tion of articles of Jewish ecclesiastical art, forming one of the 
main attractions of the Eithibition, added an ai'tistic charm to tho 
hiHtorical side, As complete a narrative as possible was made of 
our past history, and history can only be properly undei-stood when 
it not only records events, but fully describes them and their 
growth, and more particulary the consequences of that growth. 
The contents of those rooms at the Albert Hall sbould never be 
forgotten by the Anglo- Jewish community, for they illustrated, in 
a way which no deacription can equal, the growth and the vicissi* 
tudes of our race for a period extending over 3000 years. Beginning 
with Temple times, the thread of our history was there, unbroken, 
till the present day. In the department devoted to antiquities, 
the Palestine Exploration Fund brought the land of our fathers 
vividly before us, and the great model of the Temple exemplified 
at once Ismera glory and desolation. The collection of ancient 
Jewish coins, the largest and the most important ever brought 
together, illustrated perhaps the most interesting period of Jewish 
art, and the collections of M. Straus of Paris, and of Mr, Sassoon 
of London, contained the most beautiful objects known in Jewish 
ecclesiastical art. The collection of M. Straus has since been pur* 
chased by Baron Gustavo de Rothschild of Paris and presented to 
the Musee Chmy, where it now is. The Bhetarotb, doubtless the 
earliest of their kind in existence, reminded us very forciblj of the 
occupation to which our co-religionists for the most part resorted 
for their livelihood prior to their expulsion in 1290- The portrait 
gallery made us more familiar with the leaders of the community 
in this country in times gone by, and of those who struggled for 
our emancipation, A grand display of art there was not, for the 
Israelites neither sculptured nor painted. The Greeks^ on the 
other hand, did excel in both sculpture and painting, and theii' 
literature elevated art. The literature of tbe Jews, however, 
elevated religion and morality, which has influenced the whole 
world* The good account to which that Exhibition was turned 
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waa extraordinary. Adults and school cliildren learned manj 
lessons in those rooma ; papers were read and books were published* 
Thei0 booka, including the catalogue and bibliogmphy of Anglo- 
Jewieh bktory by Mr, Joseph Jacobs and Mr* Lucieu Wolf, the 
collection of Shetaroth by Mr. Myer Davis, and a volume contaiuing 
the papers that were read, as well as an illustrated catalogue, to 
which Mr, Haes contributed such valuable service, are the worthy 
racords of it that remain, while we have the testimony of the 
** Jewish Encyclopedia " that ** A distinct revival of interest in the 
history of the Jews in England can be traced to the Exhibition." 
It certainly has restored, as the very existence of this Society 
BhowSi a continuity in the study of our history at a time when there 
apfkoared an une:x plained gap. But it did more than this. It 
showed to the outside world, which appeared to regard Jewish wor- 
ship and all things Jewish as a kind of close freemasonry or secret 
society, what Judaism really ia and what the people really are* 
To have opened the doors and let the outside world see in what 
our worship consists, what are our usages and ceremonials^ and 
what they are not, did something, in tny opinion, towards the 
education of our non-Jewish friends for the formation of a more 
correct estimate of us and our religion. They saw clearly that 
there is nothing we would hide. 'Xlii&j ladies and gentlemen, ia 
the kind of exhibition to encourage and support; an exhibition 
that cleaily tells its own tale. All whose privilege it was to 
see it cannot have failed to be in^uenced by it, and Jews must 
have felt an increased sympathy with their sublime and tragical 
history. 



A Plea fob a Pxbmanent Museum, 

I would a.sk you to excuse me if I have referred at so great 
a length to thia exhibition, to this landmark which we drove into 
the road on our onward march; but I wish to remind all our 
friends, especially Mr. Frederic Mocatta, and those w^ho worked 
or helped us financially, that this work of theirs has neither been 
lost nor forgotten, but is now bearing its fruit, I mention it also 
beeausa it leads me to a subject to which I invite your serious 
consideration — namely, the establishment of a permanent museum 
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in connectioti with this Society* Tbere is nothing new in the ide^ ; 

it is part of our original programme. In the objects of this Society 
in Section D we reatl : ** The formation of a Library and Museum 
for the preservation of archives of Anglo- Jewish congregations and 
inatitution^t and of documents, books, prints, and relics relating to 
Anglo- Jewish history/* During my year of office I want to see this 
museum established— establbbed, if possible, id close proximity to 
a library* I have great faith in the educational possibilities of 
exhibitions and museums, and consider that, to many persons, the 
knowledge derived from them is more easily, more usefully and 
more rapidly obtained than by book-learning, for the obvious 
reason that it is usually possible to offer it in a more attractive, 
striking, and inviting form. In our permanent museum would be 
assembled M^S, and objects that would help to illustrate the 
study of Jewish history generally, and of Anglo -Jewish history in 
particular. Many objects would certainly be contributed to it by 
friendly collectors and interested scholars, some would be deposited 
on loan, and some, exceptionally desirable, might be purchased 
fi^m time to time by the Society, The museum should, as I said, 
be in close proximity to a library, for each woidd be capable of 
promoting the usefulness of the other. The library informs and 
the museum illustrates, The library would send students for 
actual proof to the museum ; the museum would stimulate a desire 
for the knowledge of a subject which it portrays, and send the 
spectator to the library to satisfy that desire. The influence of the 
one upon the other would be great and could only be beneficial. 
To my own knowledge many persons, who possess documents and 
other objects of communal interest, would be disposed to present or 
lend them to a suitable and permanent home. But the usefulness 
of a museum depends, not so much upon the number of its treasurel 
as upon its proper classiHcation and aiTangement, and in such a 
way its usefulness is unquestionably very great. More especially 
would this he the case if the frequenters of the museum could have 
free access to books, so that the inspirations afforded could be 
developed on the moment, I need hardfy say that our museum 
must be near Jews* College. There the Library already exists, 
and adjacent to it we could, all things being agreeable, establish 
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oiar nmaeam. The administrative abilitj necessary to establish it 
already exiHts, both there and in this Society. The coat of its 
maintenance would be but slight. All that would be required — in 
tlie beginning, at least — would be a room containing a wall case, a 
mueeum case, and a counter case, and the^se might be multiplied 
^ the museum. Increased and prospered by gifts, bequeats^ or 
purchaseii of fresh objects of interest. At the last meeting of the 
British Association, Professor Haddon drew a comparison between 
the museums of England and those of Berlin and the United 
States, unfavourable to England, In the course of his remarks 
Professor Haddon said : " School children in the United State s, 
in hundreds and thousands^ took an inteiligent interest in museums^ 
visited them with notebook and pencil, and then wrote essays for 
school purposes on the questions they bad studied therein. It was 
not so in England ; there, there was little attempt to educate the 
people by museums.'^ In my opinion, there is much truth in this 
statement, and I would suggest that inaamucb as our community 
makes some claim to what are called up-to-date methods of educa^ 
tioHj the proposal to found a permanent Jewish Histoncal Museum 
should, for educational purposes, receive cordial, all-round support. 
The incentive to the study of Jewish history given by the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical EathihitioD in 1887 might with advantage be 
repeated by this Society in the promotion of the museum. It 
requires but encouragement of this kind, and a little courage on 
our part, to render the subject still more popular than it is, and 
itill more fruitful. 



The '* Jewish Encyoujpedia." 

I would ne^ say a word or two upon another stone which is 
being raised to the glory of Israel, but it ti^ being set by non- 
Jewiili hands, I refer to the '^Jewish Encyclopedia." This great 
work is being produced by the non- Jewish £rm of Funk ilb WagnaH's 
Company, of America, by whose enterprise and ability the most 
¥Bst and important work upon the subject that has been known 
muse the clays of the Talmud is now appearing. It is indeed a 
monument for which all must feel deeply grateful — a work which 
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thrills lis with & glow of pride ; a work which should he encouraged 
and promoted in every possible way, not only to make it a com* 
plete succeea as a publicatioo^ but that its usefulness may be made 
known and fully appreciated. Anticipating your wishes, 1 hope 
correctly, I have, as President of this Society, accepted the position 
of Chairman of a Special Committee which has been formed, with 
the object of bringing this great enterprise more effectually before 
the notice of our co- religionists. What Mr* Israel Abrahams has so 
well said of the work I would like to repeat on the chance that 
his words may fall on ears that have not yet heai^ them. He 
aaM ; "The Jewish public should rally to this great enterprise^ 
To buy the Encyclopedia is a duty, aa to possess It is a privilege* 
Many able men have worked at it, giving of their beat. The pub- 
lishers have spared nothing. And what is asked in return? That 
every one who has a spark of interest in the history of his com- 
munity, who has a tender npot for the pathos of the Jewish story, 
or an atom of pride in a great and glorious record — every one who 
would know his past or understand himself — that every one (and 
what Jew but belongs to one or other of these categories?) should 
consent to subscribe for a work, every single instalment of which is 
worth in iti^elf the whole sum that is asked for the complete series 
of volumes. And over and beyond this, the subscriber is rendering 
homage to the greatest Jewish literary undertfLkjng since the death 
of Maim on ides." It is to be hoped that every member of this 
Society will do his utmost to help on this great work. Already 
three volumes have appeared, the fourth is now in the press, and 
the work on the remaining eight volumes is, I am infoiinedt well 
forward in many respects. I feel sure that when the Jewish public 
realise what this noble treasure really means to them they will not 
fail to give it still further support. It means practically a recasting 
of the world's opinion of the Jew and his history. " It means that 
it will help to sweep &way intolerance and persecution, because it 
will remove those prejudices which cannot esdst in the presence 
of knowledge. In reality, it must place the Jewish race before the 
world in an honest and honourable light. 
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Memorial to fallen Jbwiso Soldibhs. 

There is another memorial to which I would draw jour atten^ 
tion as being woi'thy of the support and encouragement of this 
Historical Society, I allude to a memorial which should be rai^^ed 
here in England to the 1 1 4 British Jewish soldiers who have fallen 
in the South AfncaD War. It may be ^aid that this Hociety does 
not exist for the purpose of raising memorials. I am aware of that 
fact. Nevertheless the suggefltlon should go forth from this Society, 
for others to promote if you plea^d; but we are at least interested 
from the historical point of view in seeing that the Anglo- Jewish 
commuDity ahould do what other commumtiea have don© and are 
doing, and record in an imperishable way the fact that the Jews 
of the British Empire contributed fully 2000 men to the forces 
serving in South Africa, of whom 114 laid down their lives for 
their Sovereign and their country. The community owes it to the 
bonoureti memory of every one of those bmve men to perpetuate 
their trnmeii here, the centre of the Empire. ^^ It h a decided 
defect," wrote Craet^, **on the part of the Israelites that they left 
neither colossal buildings nor architectural memorials.'* I cannot 
utide3*stand why, in making thi^ assertion, Oraet^ omitted refer- 
ence to the Temple, the walls of which aie* still a colossal memorial 
of the past. Otherwise, no one will dispute the statement. It is 
true that the memory of the heart, and more especial ly what is 
termed the public memory, is but short-lived, and no one can tell 
bow soon that memory may require awaketung. Is it sufficient to 
trust to the " memory of the heart '' ? You recollect Bolingbroke's 

I lines :- — 

** That these may never from the soul depart, 
Wd trust them to fclie memory of the heart. 
There is no dimming, no efface merit there : 
Each new pulsation kteps the record clear ; 
Warm golden letters all the tablet fill, 
Nor lose their lustre till Ihe heart stands still/' 



Yes^ the eyent ia a thing of the paat; the memorial of it is still 
with us. It IB almost impossible to conceive that the poiMonoua 
wave of anti-Semitiam could ever soil the Hhores of this fair land ; 
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in all human probability it nevar will. NeverthelesB, it Is a duty 

which we awe to future generations to set up a monument eveti 
as Graets would have us do^ telling how the Jews of Great and 
Greater Britain fought and died in the defence of our Empire. It 
is a landmark that is well worth the setting, for it would stand as 
a concrete and an eternal protest against an unworthy charge, and 
it would " carry gentle peace to silence envious tongues," and speak 
with a silent eloquence and a noble reproach to those who still 
re-echo Gold win Smith's ill-considered doubt: *'Can Jews be 
patriots?" 

Memokial to Abhes I, Mysbs. 

In speaking of those who have fallen, 1 must not forget to 
mention that it i^ intended by the Executive Committee of this 
Society to perpetuate in a fitting manner the memory of our 
lamented friend and co-workerj Asher Myers. By his premature 
death this Society has lost one of its most valued members. He 
was one of its originators, one of its keenest supporters, one of its 
hardest workerf^. He rendered invaluable service in every section 
of the Society's work, on the Executive Committee^ on the Pub- 
lication Committee, and on the Finance Committee, It is pi-o- 
posed that the Asher I. Myers Memorial shaU take the form of an 
historical research scholarship open to all members of the Anglo- 
Jewish community. By this scheme it will be possible every year 
to reward the contributor of a piece of good research work with 
an honorarium. The fund now stands at j£55, and members are 
invited to obtain further contributions without loss of time^ so as 
to complete the amount. 



Some Effects or ElimRATlOM. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that a new President in hia 
inaugural address usually offers you some new theory, or presents 
some freshly unearthed M8S, It is with regret that I have, in 
this respect, came to you empty* handed. I have no surprises of 
this nature in store, but if I am not abusing your patience I would 
like to submit for your consideration and for discussion on some 
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future occasion, the queatiOQ, from the historian's and the an thro- 
pdogist'a stATid point, of the inBueuces and changes that result by 
the trauafer of vast bodies of our people every few generatiouM 
from one country to another, in order that from the experience of 
the past we may obtain some guidance at the present juncture. The 
chief events in which our people are concerned, and which are now 
being slowly evolved as events which the future historian will 
find it difilcult to co-ordinate with this country's civilisation, we 
cannot bnt regard with anxiety and alarm. The intermitteiit 
Fecrudescence of anti-SetQitism, and the event^^ more or less tra^c 
which result, are fe^till being chronicled in various conn trios* Active 
persecution in Roiimania and HusBia, and passive persecution or 
intolerance in various shapes in Austria and Germanyt cannot fail 
to shake the Bcale-s of liberty all the world over. That France, of 
all couatrieBj in celebrating th© dawn of the twentieth century, 
should have coupled the greatest industrial exhibition ever held 
with one of the greatest outbursts of iBJustice^ corruption, and 
villainy upon record^ came as a still greater shock to liberty, and 
history will add the honoured name of Eh-eyfus to the long list of 
Jewish martyrs. But the voice of justice has once more been 
beard in the protest of the United States Government against 
the persecution of the Jews in Roumaniap and history wtli record 
this protest in letters of gold. 

The active persecution to which I have referred is the direct 
cause of the emigration or the transfer of large numbers of our people 
from one country to another, as well as the consequent hardships and 
misery, the strained efforts made to meet that misery, the upsetting 
of labour markets, and the social and economic problems which 
it creates. Hifstory teems with instances of the persecution of our 
people in various coun tries » and if they are not actually exter- 
minated they are thrown back for centuries. It is this persecution 
which keeps two'thirds of our people on the verge of pauperism. 
Such upheavals cannot take place without exercising a radical and 
baneful in Hue nee on the persecuted, as well as on those already 
emancipated, and the historian will jiiilge ijs harshly indeed if we, 
free*bom Jews, are not moved to act with tact as well as with 
energy and humanity. It must be conceded that the public mind 
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in this country and in America is somewhat agitated at the 
present time by the flow of immigrantfi of the Jewish race into 
these countrie*^» It ia eiirnestly to be ho[>ed that no fixed barrier 
will be erected in either country to the free entry of the desimble 
immigrant^ be he Jew or Gentile, But it behoves us to watch 
and chronicle the re.sults^ not only from the economic, but ahao 
from the histoiical point of view. "It is not conceivable," I once 
heard from a member of this i^iety, "that the land whose boast 
it used to be that it afforded an asylum idi partially to kings flee- 
ing from their fickle subjects, and to subjects fleeing from their 
tyrannical kitigs, will shut itfi gates» to those who are drawn hither 
by the same law of natare which bids a plant seek light and air/^ 

We are all alike descended from alien immigrants into 
England, ami we feel a natural sympathy with those victims of 
oppression in other countries who are following in the footsteps 
of our forefathers. But in offering our outati'etched hands to 
brothers in distress, we must not lose sight of the actual con- 
dition b, the very changed conditions as they exist to-day. Papers 
without number might be written on the economic questions result- 
ing from the immigration of thou sanded upon thousands of our 
persecuted co-religionists. The immigration into the United States 
of Euastan and Roumanian Jews compelled that country to raise 
its voice, not only in the name of humanity, recollect, but also in 
the interestfi of the Americans themselves. Moreover, action is 
being taken there accordingly, The plight in which some of these 
emigrants are placed is, hardly to be equalled in oiu* long history 
of suffering. Instances are known of Jews of genuine Russian 
nationality, who, being expelled from their villages, have sought 
refuge in Salonica, After a short »tay in Salonica they are dis- 
covered and are again erpelled. They then go to the United 
States, only to be refused admission, and eventually come here to 
be returned once more to Russia. This game of *^ battledore and 
ishuttlecock '■ with human beings is to my mind so shocking and 
revolting^ that a special body might well be formed to study its 
consequences and to endeavour to soften its cruel effects* It should 
he our business to endeavour to show^ as past history has proved, 
that the correct solution of persecution lies in constitutional agita* 
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tion within the countries where perBecution exifltB. and not by the 
trftusfer of a whole population to a foreign country. Not that we 
should turn a deaf eai* to the cry of our race ; on the contfaryj 
evwty Ereeborn Jew should hold it as an article of faith, that he 
holds a brief for every persecuted brother* Ifc ifi perfectly ti'ue 
that foreigners, more especially foreigoera of the Jewii?ih religion, 
may become " English '* within two generations j but during that 
process the dangers to the overcrowded eitieis into which they pour 
are great^ — to the public health, to the llyeiihood of all concerned, 
aad to the public goo«iwilL 

The Lofiis of ANOLiciaEB Jewb. 

But is not the influx of ** observing Jews" indispens^able from 
time to time to fill the gaps caused by the drifting away of so 
many ao^aUed Anglicised Jews? We must not forget that in 
times gone by the HeUenising of Judaism brought the nation 
upon the v^ge of desti*uctioii. The Russian, Polish, or Roumanian 
Jew i^ at least loyal to hia Judaism and hia people. Will not the 
historian note the fact that many a successful and emancipated 
Jew in England who ha^ developed an intense loyalty for his 
country soon outgrows his Judaism. How many such men — brilliant 
men — have been lost to us, men in politics and literature who 
have been our greatest ornatnents!, who have made use of our 
platforms to ventilate their ambitions, and then kicked away the 
ladders by which they rose* la it nobody's business to endeavour 
to retain them? Now and again we hear immense efforts made to 
recover the pos,'?esiiion of a kidnapped Jewish child from a non- 
Jewish Institution, But the adult, what is done to recover himf 
What will the historian say of this? 

ThB YaLUE of j£lVtStI HlfiTOfiY. 

If these men, some of the most brilliant we produce, had 
studied the history of their race, of its numberletis martyrs who 
willingly yielded up their lives rather than be faithless to Israel, 
would they thoughtlessly, dissloyally, cruelly leave the fold in which 
they have been born, nurtured, and brought to fame whilst the 
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world looks wonderingly on ? Is it not because they know so Httle 
of their glorious pajst that they leave us ao easily? What greater 
justification of this Society and of the study of our history can be 
requirefl? Along with this question cornea another^ To what end 
ie this study to lead? For what purpose are we studying our 
history? Is it not that we may learn from it lessons from which 
we may profit? " History is philosophy teaching by examples.** 
It teaches development and progress, and we have developed and 
progressed marveUously, We have moved onward, often in spite of 
ourselves, individually and collectively* ** Having/' as Graets saya, 
" entered the arena of history more than 3000 years ago, we show 
no desii^ to depart therefrom* During all epocbe we have been 
dragged along in the fierce whirl of passing events," 

Separately or collectively, the Jews appear all through the 
world's history, until at the laat their development ah owe a better 
state and a higher civilisation* Will this improved condition con* 
tinue, or will the present brilliant fiame of liberty flicker again — 
once more grow dim? Only the future can determine. In **The 
History of Civilisation," Buckle contends that all historical move- 
men te are regulated by fixed physical laws as certain as those 
whicfa rule the motion of the waves and the changes of the weather. 
So the future of our people will depend upon their own body- 
politic and upon their loyalty to themselves ; moving with the 
times, while staunch and true to their noble mission. And the 
human interest that fills the story of our past brings to us our 
consolation and our pride. The pathos and the beanty of that 
splendid drama which has unfolded itself down the ages will not 
suffer US to disappear into the nothingness of a society comedy* 
That grand and lurid past has won the respect of the world that 
can stiU think and feel — has convinced them of the brilliant 
destiny of the little band that still upholds it:s banner against all 
the forces of oppression. That banner is the History of Israel — 
the pillar of flame in the night that is past — and of the future, 
the glory and the guidcp 
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Of the ach^mea proposed by Sir L Bpielmann, all have been 
brought to fruition. The Asher I. Myers Memorial was the first 
to be suocessfiilly achieved. 

The Freeident next turned his attention to the War Memorial. 
A considerable fund was collected, and a tablet (of which a faciei mile 
h here given) was erected at the Central Synagogue, and unveiLed 
by Lord Roberta on Sunday, March 19, 1006. 

The followiDg report of the unveiling is reprinted from the 
Jemih Chronii^h of March 24th of that year :— 



SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORIAL. 

Uk^^iling at THB CEirrBAL Stiff aoogde» 

A thoroughly impressive Bervice was held on Sunday afternoon at the 
Central S>^Jagogue, on the occasion of the unveiling^ by Field-Mar^^bal 
Earl Roberts, of the tab)«t enacted on the outer wall of that syuHgogiie in 
memory of the Jews who died in the South African campaign. The service 
WIS well attended, the congregation including eeveml snrvivora of the war, 
tind relaUveii of those who felL Some regulars in uniform, wearing the 
South African tuedal, from the Coldstrt^m and Scot^ Guards, Royal Fit^Id 
Artillery, Rifle Brigade, Army Service Corps, and other regiuients, formed 
part of the assembly. Among otheru present were i — 

Major-Oeueral H. Jlackmnon, the Chief Babbi, the Revs, Dayanini 
FeJdman and Hyani&on, the Revs. Harris Cohen, A. H. Eisenberg, D. L 
Preedman (Perth, W.A.), G, Isaacs, S. Levy, S. Munz, L Satuuel, and S, 
Singer, Sir Samuel Montagu, Captain F. D, Samuel^ Dr. J. Snowman, 
Measrs. C Ahrahame, larael Abrahamsi E, N. Adler, Herbert M* Adler, J. 
M. Aufletl, D. Barnard, B. Birnbanm, N, L. Cohen, John Elkan, B. J» 
Friend, Frank Haes, B. B, Halfor^l, F. B. Halfopl, H. S. Q. Henriquc'i, 
Albert H, Jeasel, J. Jonas Josephus B. Joseph, B. Ki.Hch, B. Koppel, 
Algernon Leaser, Paul Levy, H, R. Lewis^ Claude G. Lousada, Henry Lucaa, 
Frank L Lyoui^, Gerald Montagu, Cecil Sebag Montefiore, Alfred Mo«ely, 
O.M.G,, S. J, Phillips, R H. Riphacl, A. B. Salnieii, L. J, Salomons, Nelson 
Bamiiel, 3. Sasaerath, L. Beligmati, Ididvii^ Spielmann, M. H. Spit^lmann, 
Meyer A. Spielmann, Arthur Stiebel, J. Trenner, B, Trenner, Adolph Tuck, 
a Tuck, H. Tuck, R. Tuck, A. H. Valentine, B. B. Weil, and M. Weil. 

Lord Koberts and Mr* I. Spielmann were ^sealed in the Wardens^ box, 
which was also occupied hy the Honorary Officers, Messrs. Edward P, 
Daria, Morris J, Jonas, and Asher Isaacs. 

The curtain m front of the Ark and the cover of ttic Residing Desk 
were of white materiala, and the pulpit watj draped with the Union Jack, 
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Prior to the com tneti cement; of the service Mr« Algernon Lindo played 

¥oluiitariefi on thehannonium* The service proper opened with the chanting 
of Faalni xvi, by the Rev. E. Sptsro to iniiBic specially written by him, 
the last few veraaa U4ng sung hj the choir, nnder Mr. Hollander, to 
Lewaudowski'a music. The Rev. ilichftel Adier then recited in EngliBh 
Paalm xlvi. The nn wiling of the memorial followed, Owing tt^ the limited 
space between the railings and the lower portion of the wall in which the 
memorial has been fixed, only a few peraom? were privileged to witness the 
ceremony. Theie were, in addition to Earl Roberts, the Chief Ralibi, the 
Reva, M. Adler, and F, h. Cohen, Major-General Mackinnon, the three 
Honorary Officers of the Synagogue, Mr. Henry Luca^, and Mr, A. H. Je^tael, 
Vice* Presidents of the United Synagogue, and Mr, Isidore Spielmann, 
Chairman^ Mr. Cecil Sehag Montefiore, Treasurer, and Mr, Algernon Leaaer, 
Hon. Secretary, of the Memorial Committee. 

Mr. IsinoRE Spielmank, Chairman of the War Mejnorial Committee, 
addreaeing Lord Roberta, said : Jfy Lord, this raumorial, which we axe 
about to invite your lordship to unveil, has been erected to 114 
Holdiers and volunteers of the Jewieh faith, who lost their lives in 
the South African campaign. The death-roll— which will shortly be 
recited — includes i% prumi^tng and popular young officer at tht^ South 
Lancashire Regiment who fell at Spion Kop, and a intmber of non- 
commiaBtoned officers itnd men representing very many branches of the 
services ; alt Jews of Great and Greater Britain wlio died in the defence of 
the Empire. But, my lord, this mcmorifil does more than record the loss of 
114 soldiers of our faith ; it does more than record the fact that over 2000 
Britiah Jewii fought for their Sovereign and their country ; it doee moro 
than record noble and patriotic service; it does more than record their 
glorious death. This memorial stands here in eloquent teitimony to the 
fact that British Jews are inspii'ed by a love of King and country no le«s 
enthusiastic and no less devoted than that which animates their fellow^ 
subjects* It tiestifies that in vindicating their claim to the same liberttea 
and rights, they share an equal privilege of defending and of dying for the 
country which confers thenj. The erection of this memorial originated 
with the Jewi*^li Historical Society of England, and has been carried into 
effect by the Maccabaean Society, for the Bubscriberii. Apart from its cost of 
erection, tht^ Committee have been able to hand the sum of £500 to the 
Union Jack Club, with which to complete and furnish a room in memory 
of our co-religionist*. I thank you, my lord, most sincerely in the name of 
our commiitee for the honour you have done ub and our community in 
coming here to-day ; but we thank you chiefly for the honour you do our 
fallen co-religionists by unveiling the^ tablet* to their glorious memo^5^ 
J now have to invite your lordship to unveil the memorial. 

Earl Robkhts said, iu reply : I am deeply sensible of the compliment 
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you hmve jtaid me by inviting me to unveil the tablet erected to the memory 
of the 114 office r^j non-commiaaioncd officers, and men of your faiths who 
laid doA^Ti their lives for their Sovereign and thc^ir country during the war 
in South Africa, I consider it a great privilege to 1m? heru to-<lay, and Ui 
takt' part in this interesting cereraony* To a Commander-iu-Chief aU 
tddi^ra are the same, whatever may be their form of religion, and it i^ a 
greftt pleasure to me to be able to tell all of you present here to^aj that no 
men fonglit Ijetter in South Africa than your co religion ists. I am pleased 
to learn of the grant yoti have handed to the Union Jack Club, which J take 
ft gpmt interest in myself, and iet, I thinkj an institutioti greatly needed tn 
London. Tlie li^t of name^ on the tablet b remarkable as showing that the 
Jewish soldiers who fell during the campaign belonged to all branches of the 
service ^ and that they cAme from all partes of the Brilbh Empire. Some of 
them belonged to the Re^jnlar Army, or to the Militia, the YeomaniT', or the 
Volunteers ; while others, the majority, indeed, at^rved with the various 
irregular coi-jis that were employed— iudeeil, a verj' splendid record. These 
114 Jt!ws died bx the performance of their duly, and I am confident that 
every one of their brethren living under the protection of the British flag 
would willingly and cheerfully follow their example, should their country 
hflve neetl of their services* 

VVbeu the tablet had been nnvoiledt the GHi£f Rabbi said: I dedicate 
this meiHorial to the glory of God and to the memory of the Jewish soldiers 
who gave their Uvea to their Sovereign and this country during the late 
South African war. 

The momorial, of which a photograph is given on another page, 
the following inscription in Hebrew a.nd English :^ — 

To THE Qloey op God 

AND IX 

LOTAL AND FATHIOTIC MEMOHT 

OF THK SuLDlliRH 

OF THK JEWIHH Ra€K AND FaITH 

WHO MX^T THEIR LIVES 

IJf THE SERVICE OF THElR Cot^NTRY 

nuarNG the Sol"th African War 
1899^1902 



Here follow the name» of 1 1 4 o^eeriv, non'C-ommis^^ioned ofiicera, and 
men^ with parti cubirti of the various branches of the service — the 
Regular Army, the Militia, the Yeomanry, the Volunteert — to which 
they belonged. 
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Addressing Mr. Henry Lucas Mr, Spiblmann - &ftid : I liave now 
formally lo reqiieat the Honorary Ofticers of ihe United Synagogrie Ijo acc4;pt 
the menioriii on itehalf of their Council from our War Memorial Committee. I 

Mr* Henry Lucas, in rt^ply, said : Mr. Spiel mann, on behalf of the 
Prefiiditit and the Honorary Officers of the United Synngogiie, we accept 
charge of thrs memorial which has been placed here and entrusted to vkB, 
We will do our bes^t to preserve it so that it may be a consUnt reminder 
of those Jews who fought with their fellow-auhjecU of our Gfcat Empire, 
sacrificing their livea in defence of il. 

During the tm veiling, Mr* Sparo read^ in the synagogue, sentencea from 
the Memorial Service for the dead^ and beautifully 6ang the passages 
commencing DIK HD Tl to music which had be^n composed by him for the 
Memorial Sen'ice held in the synagogue lome years ago for the late Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild* The accompanimeni was played with great feel- 
ing by Mr. Lindo. On the return into the j^ynagogue, the Rev, F, L, Cohen 
recited the Memorial Roll, after which Jewisli and other buglers belonging 
to several Volunteer Corps sounded the ** Last Post," with striking effect* 

The Chiif Habbi then delivered the following address ;— 



''Also be bade them teach the ahildren of Jndah the use of the baw/*^- 
2 Sam. I IS. 

Our illuitriouA Commander-in-Chief in the late campaign liai unveiled 
the memorial which has been dedicated to the glory of God in loyal and 
patriotic ntemor}' uf the soldiers of the Jewish race and faith who lo0t tbeir 
lives in the service of their country during the South African War from the 
year 18&9 to 1902. The names of those ivho gave their lives for their 
So%*ereigQ and their country have been read out to you. Their number is 
114; one moiety of them were killed in action, the other died of disease 
contracted during the campaign. They comprise every branch of the 
Imperial Forces. There were among them members of the Regular Army 
and of the Royal Navy. Bvit the majority of them were volunteers — a 
splendid record, as an authoritative voice baa just assured us. 

Brethren, — We still vividly remember the dark and dreary days of 
December 1M9, when tidings reached us of grave reverses and distreBsing 
checks^ when it was recognised that the strength of our adversary had been 
undermted, and that our army was too small in numbers for the giant task 
it had undertaken. The tidings appalled^ but did not dismay us. Never, 
perhaps J in the history of this realm wfis the entire nation stirred to ao 
grand a pai^ion, a passion not of revenge, not of lu^t for conquestf but of 
whole-hearted patriotism and devoted loyalty, of absorbing determination to 
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vindic&ti* the lionour of the Empire. Even as it was in Israel in the days of 
old, at a season of grave uatioiia) peril, no it Vi'm then, " the nation u'ilUngly 
offered itaelf/* the princea and the lowly bom, tlie indwtjllera of the^e islea 
and our fellow-aiibjecta beyond the aea?i* They all offered tbeniselvea 

willingly niD^ DK'DS lD"in they all "jeoparded their livei* nnto the death in 
the high places of the field/' Hence it is that the roll of honour read out to 
you compHBes membera of the City Imperial Volunteers, the Imperial 
Yeomapry, the Militia, and menibera of the different Colonial Volunt^ier 
Corps, incduding representatives of thtf different Bonth African contingents, 
men from Oftoada, men from the Australian Commonwealth, and from Mew 
Zealand. It m coniputed that altogether there were not less than 2000 Jewi 
who, as Earl Boberta has now suid^ fought as valiantly as their comrades of 
other faiths who Barved at the front. 

Is it a matter of i^urprise that so goodly a number of our brethren 
offered themselves willingly among the people ? One of the mastarpieces 
of eloquence bequeathed to us by classic antiquity is the funeral oration 
delivered by Pericles on those who had fallen in the Peloponnesian war 
He dilates upon the sources of Athena- greatness. He pourtrays, in glow- 
ing colours^ how justice is there e<|ually meted out to aU the citizens, from 
the highest to the lowest^ bow all arc under the tsgis of freedom, and all 
LKjnaily inspired by obedience to law. And ht continues : -^ Such a country 
well deserves that her children should die for her/' 

The members of the huuae of Israel have always faithfully served the 
country of their birth, or their adoption. But surely England deserves that 
we, her Jewish children, should gladly live and die for her, since here, as in 
no other couJitry, the teachings of Holy Writ are venerated and obeyed. 
H«t«j ifl in no other empire in the whole world, there breathes a passionate 
love of freedom, a burning hatred of tyrant wrong. Here we are spared that 
moet distressful sight, the revival of odious religious prejudices and of 
hateful racial antipathies, A gifted sister in faith has voiced this sentiment 
in her stirring poem, '^The Jewish Soldier," penned during the late war, 
Let me read a few stanzas: — 



' Thou hast given us home and freedom. Mother England I 
Thou hast let us live again, 

Free and fearless nudst thy free and f earless children, 
Sharing wilh them, as one people, grief and gladness* 
joy and pain. 

Mow we Jews, we Kngllsh Jews^ O Mother England, 
Ask another boon of thee 1 

Let us share with them the danger and the glory ; 
When tfaj best and bravest lead, there let us follow 
O'er the sea i 
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For the lew has heart and band^ our If other Englftcd, 
And they both are thme to-day^ 

Thioe for Life and thine for death, yea, thioe for ever t 
Wilt thou take them as we give them, freely, gladly. 



A numhef of thoae that went forth to South Africa were alain upon the 
high placea — verily^ an lionourable luid gloritmn death. Their names are 
euahrinad in the hearts of their sorrowing kinsfolk. They have been 
inscribed in the memorial roll that will henceforth abide in the court of the 
house of our God* Not to tninister to an odious spirit of boasting, not to 
atir a love of war^ not to pander to dtsapicabk Jingoism, not to rouse a 
martial spirit^ but to iropreau upon our youths the impeiative obligation 
of qualifying themselves for military service. 

Our teit tells ua that vrhen David had honoured the memo 17 of hi» 

faitliful friend, n^p mm* ^33 *^nbb -|QK»1 *'he bade them tt^ach the 
children of Judali the use nf the Ikjw." Joimthan had been diatinguiahed 
among the warriors of li^rael as a mighty archer. By hb bow and sling he 
ha*i achieved his first great victory* He was famed for the valiant use of 
this weapon to the close of his life. David, therefore^ did not content Mm- 
^If with inditing his immortal elegy in memory of his heroic comrades. 
He poured forth hifi pathetic plaint, '* How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war ]>erished ! " But he rightly judged, that he would uiost 
worthily perpetuate the memory of the princely archer, and serve his country 
right royally, if he were to teach hia own tribe the skilful use of this weapon, 
00 that they might all become bravo and expert defenders of their country, 
even as they had l>een who had fallen in the battle, and who were slain in 
the high plaees. And this u the primary purpose which this memorial ia 
to serve* 

A terrible struggle is raging in (he Far Ea^t. Even at this moment 
there may be thundering the roar of artillery and the shock of strife. 
Happily our realm dwells in peace. For ub^ thank Heaveii, there is now 
neither the dungETous Hush of victory, nor the burning' anguiah of defeat. 
But one nU*rn lesson has been taught ua by the late war, that we must not 
rely exclu?tively upon our regular army. Conscription hae, happily, not yet 
come within the pale of practical politics. But we need a host of thoroughly 
drilled volunteera, who have been duly trained in habits of discipline, of 
obedience, and manly exercise. We need a host of expert marksmen, who 
are skilled in the use of the rifle — the modem representative of the bow — 
not for offencii, but dtifenc£j not for purpoees of aggression and aggnuidtBe* 
ment, not for war, but for peace, ao that in the hour of stress and [^>ej-il we 
may be enabled to stand before the world with the calm and fearless attitude 
of a atrong man armed, truBtittg in the Balvation of the Lord* 
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For it is not merely againat cutwar<3 enemiei that we afe called upon 
to figliti Thei*e are foe^ imm-. deadly than any exl^ernal aggreasorB or in- 
TaderB^foet that lurk in tli« heart, luxury and greed, fal&ehm^d, impurity, 
and Iftwlessnesa. In this perpetual, silent struggle against besetting tempta- 
tionB we are all enlist^ us soldiers, and enrtiUed aa vohmteera* And if you 
will be Ftroug and ihow yourselves men, then will yonr ** bow abide in 
strength* and the arms of your hands wHl be made atrong by the hands of 
the mighty God of Jacob, the Shepherd, the Rock of larael " 



Pkayeb* 

Almighty G^, in whose bands are the aoule of the living and the dead, 
wtf remember this day our brethren who gave their lives for their Sovereign 
and their country. Do Thou shelter their souU in the shadow of Thy u ingi, 
and grant them Thy recompense. Soothe the hearts of their kinsfolk with 
the blissful knowledge that, even as the souls of their loved and loet live in 
heaven, so the memory of their heroiam will not perish from earth. May 
the rementbnince of thi;! devotion and patriotism alimulata xis all to do our 
duty in every sphere of life, always mindful of the reaponaibilitiea cast ujion 
m aa iiti/ena of thin great empire, and as raemliers of the houae of laraeL 
ThoUp Lord, in whose Imnd--^ are the destinies of nations t We lament 
before Thee the sad livil which befalls the world when people riflee against 
people, and Thy c!iildren auffer the horrora of wur. May it pleaae Thee to 
make wars ceaae unto the ends of the earthy and t<o eauae the light of peace 
to shine again. And may we all unitedly strive for the advent of the time 
when nation shall no more lift up the sword against nation^ when they will 
tiot hurt nor destroy, when they will work together for righteouane^ and 
justice, for mercy and tiiith. Amen. 

After the prayer, the Chief Rabbi offered up from the pulpit the Prayer 
ffir the Kingiind Royal Family, Mr. L Spielmann ataniling behind him with 
a Scroll of the Law. '* Adon Olani " to the " Day of Atonement ** melody waa 
then sung by the choir, who, together with the congregation, next saii^ the 
fippt verte of the National Anthem as the concluding portion of the service, 
which lasted exa^^tlj one hour. A word of praise ha due to the j-endering of 
the ser^^ee ; the music and the aubdueil tone in which it was rendered both 
by Mr. Bpero and the choir being entirely in harmony with the aolenmity 
of the occasion. 

The following gentlemen acted aa stewards : — 

Mesars, Frank Emanuel, Ernest P. Moeely, J, Solomon, Archibald 
Harria, Leopold Harria, Victor Abel, H, Lewis, J. A, Franklin, Edgar 
Spielmann, M. White, C, A. Eckersdorf, M. E, Spero, P. S* Solomon, O, R. 
Frftnlunatein, 
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The memberB of the Memorial Cojnmittee were : Mr. Isidore SpkUimim 
(Chainrmn), Mr. J, Waky Cohen and ^Ir* Cecil SeJjag*Mo&tetiore (Treasurers)^ 
Mr. Algeraon Lesaer (Hod. Secretary), the Rev. F. L, Cohen, the Rev. S. 
Singer, and Mr* 3. J. Solomon, A. 11. A, The origtual Chairman of the Oom- 
mitteu was Colonel A. £. Goldsmid, M.V.O.^ who died la^t April. 

Tlie design of the meEnuriaJ was selected by the Chairman and Mr 
Solomon J J, Solomon, A.R.A, Sir Purdon Clarke, of the Victoria and 
Albert Mtijaeum, one of the greatest authorities n^jon Alcxirii^h and Eastern 
Art, waa kind enough to a|>prov^e it finally* Tbe l>ronze tablet^i are of great 
sht and thickness, and the lettering h cast in high relief. 

The memorial was carried out by Messrt. Farmer & Brindley, of 
63 WeBtmiiiBter Bridge Road, S.E. 

The printing of the Order of Service, which included a reproduction of 
the photograph of the memorial, waa done by Meisre. Rapliael Tuck & Sonj&, 
at coet price. 

This tablet did not, however, constitute the whole of the Jewish 
War Memorial. The balance of the fund raised was employed in the 
furnishing and the decoration of a library for the Union Jack Club, 
It is a noble and spacious apailiment, and is in many respects the 
moat beautiful feature in the building. A marble tablet Exed into 
one of the panels records the gift in the following form : — 

This Library 

has beck furbished and decx>rated 

in memory op 

ThK BbITIBH SOLDIERa OP THE JEWISH FaTTH 

WHO LOST THEIR LlVES IN THE SERVICE OF 

THEIR Sovereign and Codktry 

DURING THE SOCTH AFRICAN WaR 

1399-1902 

This Memorial has been dedicated by tH£ 
Jewish War -Memorial Committee. 
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THE MOCATTA LIBKARY A:N'D MUSEIJM. 

The plfitt for eBtablisbing a Jewish museum was aasociatdd witli 
the name of Frederic David Mocatta, Sbortiy before bis death, 
Kr, Mocatta acceded to the desire of the Society? to call the pro- 
pofdd institution the Mocatta Library and l^tuseum. It waa at first 
intended to locate the new institution in the premises of the Beth 
Hamedrasb, but Mr, Mocatta himself very atrongly favoured the 
choice of the West Central district of London. Mr* Mocatta's death 
occurred whUe plana were maturing. By his will he bequeathed the 
whole of his library to the Society « On a suggestion emanating 
from the Rev. Prof. Dr, H. GollancK^ an arrangement was made 
by which the Mocatta Library and Museum became associated with 
the University of London. An endowment fund was star ted » and 
thanki to the energy of the Treasurer s^ Sir I, Spielmann and 3»tr. 
Gustave Tuck, the sum of £2800 was collected. 

On Wednesi^dayy July IL, 1906, the formal inauguration took 
place at University College* Lord Beay presided, and the following 
account is reprinted from the Je^euh Chronicle of July 13, 1906 : — 



The Eev. Prol Dr H. Gollanc^ said : A few yeart agOj in the course 
of Ills presidential address at the Jewish Historical Society of England, Sir 
Isidore Spielruatm uttered the pious wish tliat one day the formation of a 
Library and Museum might be one of the results of the labours of our 
Historical Society. Not long after it became an open secret that a former 
Freiident, one who had all ahmg shown a moat 1 liberal interest in the 
dfiYdopment of ouf Historical S^^ciely, expressed his willingtieis to bequeath 
tc it the Library which, during an active and useful career, he had eoKected 
With so much devotion to the concerns of hitj race and so much interest ia 
the general history of the world, I need scarcely say that the gentleman 
referred to was the late Frederic Mocatta, priuce among pliilanthropista, the 
idol of the Jewish community, the ornament of any community. Having 
died just a year and a half ago, on January 16, 1905, a codicil to hii will 
proved that he had fulfilled his promise, and accordingly the Jewish 
Historical Sociey became the possessors of Mr, Mocatta^a library. There was 
one condition attached to the bequec^t — namely, that within two jears the 
Jewiih Historical Society should find a local habitation for the same, other- 
wise the bequest would revert to the trustees of the eatata Efforts had been 
made! e^^n during the lifetime of the testator^ to find a suitable locale for the 
VOL* V. E 
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puipose of founding a Jewiali Library and Museum, and there was a strong 
feeling that it should he located in the East of London, where so many of 
our co-religionista reside ; but upon bein^ sounded on the iuhject the lata 
Mr, Moeatta was decidedly in favour of the We^t Central district* Though no 
expreaa eondition to this effect npt>eared in his will, we knew his opinion — 
an opinion shared, too, by other mambers of the comnnmity ; and the 
opiniun or wish of our dear lamented friend, whose sincerity and dis- 
intereat4?(3nesa were the tliann of his life, had such binding force upon ns 
that the idea of establishing the institution in any other district but 
Central London was abandoned even in his lifetime, ASt^r his death the 
real dilTiculty arose of obtaining the necessary accommodation in the West 
Central district, suitable in every respect to the puqxjae, worthy of the 
objects we had in view, and not out of proportion to the funds w!iich our 
community (favoured as it is with never-ending a]» peals) might reasonably 
be expected t^ supply for the establishment of a Jewish Library and 
Museum, While great were the search inga of the heart in this quest after 
suitable quarters, and while it was very donbrful whether we could have 
raised the large sura required for a special building, I am grateful to say 
that by a sort of inspiration at one of our Senate meetings at Uidrersity 
College, the Polutiou of the difHculty seemed to flash acrois my mind. The 
subject under discussion was the increa^d accommodation, owing to the 
scboors contemplated removal to Hampstead, likely to be given to some of 
the departments of our CoUege consefpient on the release of that portion of 
the building hitherto occupied by the school. It occurred to me that here 
was our chance ; that, if other departments were to extend their tent and 
atretch the cords of their dwellings the Hebrew and Semitic department 
might also come in for a iharcj and that in this way the proposed Jewif.h 
Library and Museum might fitly be an annexe or appanage to the Chair of 
Hebrew, and be housed in the precincts of the College, in the same way 
as the Edwards and Yates LibTaries. with their exhibits bearing npc^n 
Egyptology and Greek, already form a necessary equipment of their respec- 
tive Chairs and part of the College property. I communicated my idea, in 
the first instance, to the then President^ Mr. Israel AbrahamSj Reader in 
Rabbinic at Cambridge University, who approved it most enthusiastically; 
I then consult^jd with Dr* Gregory Foster, Principal of University College, 
and the immediate result was a ppelimiuary meeting held by Dr. Foster, Sir 
Isidore Spiel man u, Mr. Abrahams, and myself. This wm the basts of all 
the negotiations deliberated upon and settled at many meeting! held since, 
and culminating in the important gathering wdiich we have the satisfaction 
of witnessing present here to-day. We are here to place the coping^stonft 
upon the joint efforts of the Jewish Historical Society of England and 
University College, University of London, the authorities of which latter 
bodies have met the original suggeistiou and tlie subsequent negotiations for 
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& union af literary intereat? with wnrm consideration and with n, liberality 
of trtsatmeiit, for whicli I tJike tliii public opportunity of offering them one 
word of deep obligation aTid grateful thanks. They have made it popaihle 
for 119 nienil>era of the Jewish Historical Society to avail ourselves of the 
generous bequest of the late Mr. Mocatti by providing us with liousing-room 
wherein to place hts books— tern porarily^ it is trwe, in this General Library, 
until the other apartments l>e released^ and they have kindly j^ranted us, 
among otlier advantagei*^ tlie permission to use these preniiaei^ aa the official 
headquarters of our society. There is something peculiarly appropriate, 
even palhetio^ both in the fact thiit tlie Library is the gift of Mr, Moc^ttn, 
and that the recipients are repreaent-cd by University College, For ever 
sinte the establishment of University Oollege and Univereity College 
Hospital, the near relatives of Mr, Mocatta, the Goldi^midsj have closely 

^jtientified themselves with the varying fortunes of this seat of learning and 
entre of public nse fulness, and have been its munificent henefactora in many 
ways. We are pleased to note aeveral members of these two distinguished 
families present among us to do honour to the memory of Mr. Mocatta and 
to Univeriity College. On l^ehalf of the Jewish Historical Society of Eng- 
land, I would now aak you, my lo^xi, as President of the College, to accept 
tlae library of the late Frederic David Mocatta as the property of University 
Cdkge, University of London, intended to form the nucleus of the " Mocattii 
Libnuy and Museum," wtiich we hf*pe to see increaied by gifts and purchases 
in the future. Sir Isidore Spielniann, who baa worked indefatigably to 
place the Bcheme on a firm financial basis, will add to my remarks aiul 
doubtless give you some interesting details wa to the ftnal stages of the 
Movement and the Endowment Fund* You vi'ill oljserve that what was 

korlgin&Ily contemplated in connection with our Society, namely, a *^ Jewish 
Library and Museum," bis become the "Mijcaita Library and Museum," not 
alone on account of Ids bequest of the houks but as a tribute to the fascina* 
tion of the name of the late Mr. Mocatta, whose life- work and memory we 
wish to honour and pt^rpetuate. An Americjin writer has laid : '' In lxK>ks 
I have the history and the energy of the past, Angela they are to us of 
entertainment, of sympathy," Tliose who knew our late friend, with his 
keen interest in '* history" and reverence for ** tlie pa^'^t," will know hriw well 
the terms "'enei^'* and "sympathy" express the splendid characteristica of 

LtJiis lover of books and men ; they will know, too, that be wfia often spoken 

rid in our midst as an "angel," whose moat delightful ** entertainment" was 
certainly the exercise of sympathy and goodness. And to contdnde in the 
words of Hebrew literature r "There are," says one of our Doctors ^ ** three 
frowns which may adorn the head of a man : the crown of scholarship, the 
crown of lineage, and the cix>wn earned by the faithful discharge of official 
duties But there is yet one crown more whi^h is far greater than any of 
these, it is ihe crown of a good name'' set upon the head of a tireless worker 
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in everj good cattse of hnnianitj* Of sucli was tlie late Fredede David 
Mocatto. I feel it indeed a great priviluge to be tlie interniediary on ihia 
occasioti between lliat saintly spirit and the repreaenUtivea of Univemty 
Collegei Standing here as I do, ad President of the Jewish Historical 
Society and as Goldsmid Profesaof of Hebrew at tbis College^ I trust that 
my original suggestion may tend to a yet closer bond of union between the 
members of tbe Jewish community generally and the University of London, 
wbicli, by being true to tlie liberal c barter un which it was founded — a 
charter in the obtaining of wbicb tlie niembera of our commimity took so 
active a part — has gained for itself an honoured name among the Uni- 
versjlies of tbe world, being itstdf a University neither dtfnominational nor 
undenoitjinational, but welcoming and doing equal justice to tbe members of 
all denotni nations. 

Hir IsiBOHB Sfiklmaxn said : In invitiiig the acceptance by Uni- 
versity Collej^e of the Library bequeathed by the late Mr. Frederic Alocatt^ 
to tbe JewiEib Historical Society, and of the endowment fund collected to 
provide for its maintenance and its extension, I would lay stress uj^on the 
fact that its esUvblishmont here has a twofold object PrintarilVr it is 
intended to serve as a memorial to Frederic iJavid Mocatta — one of the best 
of nien, and tiext^ it is to be the meeting-place and place of study of tbe 
Jewish Historical Society, a socit^ty which he hel[ied to promoie, and in 
whicli he took the mtist profound intertsst It may occur to some that this, 
as a menioriul, is not whtiOy adt^quate in respect to a man whose whole 
life was devoted to good and noble causes, to widespread and unsectarian 
philanthropy, to high ideals of charity and benevolence, and in promoting 
movements designed for the i^ood of all without distinction of creed or rac«. 
But it must not be overlooked that in the encouragement also of schohki^hip 
and study, of research and learnings Mr. Mocatta eamed a.s much apprecia- 
tion and gratitude from sin dents and oihers in al! parts of the world, as he 
did by his phiLinlhropy, It was a ho]>e whith be himself frequently ex- 
pressed, that lus collection would one day form the nncleu^t of a library 
which would, in a large measure, contain works dealing with the Jewish 
people and their history. The collection conslsL'^ of over 4600 printed booki 
and mtinuscripts* and, when it is transferred from this teniporiiry resting- 
place to the permanent room which is to bear the nanie of *' Frederic 
Mocatta" in tlie new building, it will be placed in handsome bookcases 
whicli were included in the bequest. And when it h tiunsferred, a Museum 
of Jewish Antiquities will also be incorporated with the Library as part of 
the general scheme. The subscribers to the endowment fund (which has 
Ijot yet been closed), include a great v^ariety of names Loth in and out of the 
Jewish community, showing how widely Frederic Mocatta was known and 
loved. Among these may s])ecially be mentioned teachers at schools, and 
inmates of alnishouses. SStibscriptions have reached us from vaiious purta of 
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Africa, Australia, America, and Iii<!ia, and letters of cordial ajinpathy with 
the scheme have been received alike from Britisli Peers and Jewiiih jjaupurs. 
My lord, it aeeiii^ to us tliat it ij particularly suitable that this memorial 
should l^e set up within the walla of an institution which baa abvaja led the 
way in tolerance and freedom^ where 3q many members of the Anghi-Jewiah 
community have received the advantagea of its education, and with which 
the family of Mr lilocattat on tlie Goldamid lide, have for fo long been 
identified, The Committee hope that this memorial will be a living centre 
for Ihe literary and intjellectnal ucrivities of the Jewish community — a centre 
for those who are asa^Jciated M'ith the higher life of th:it conununity in a 
wholly unsectarian nianner. Here, men and women of all schools of thought 
and views will be brought together by a common love of the idcala which 
Frederic Mocatta cherished ^ and to w*Mch he so nobly sti^ve to attain* Hia 
name and his example will be their inspirtition j their devotion and their 
endeavours wild be his truest memoriah In the name of the Committee 
we now have the honour to ask your lordahip to accept thia library for 
UniA^ersity CoHege, together with our first cheque^ towards the endowment 
fund, f^irJESGOO. 

Lord He ^y said : I can aasure you that it givea me the greatest pleasure 
to be allowed, in the name of the Council of University College, to accept 
thia fiplendid addition to our library. I need hardly say that the study of 
the history of your race must alwara be of the most extraordinary interest, 
U is a hifjtory of various tribulations, often of persecution, often also of great 
triumph in the domains of art, science, and literature of your most gifted 
race^ to which we are indebted for so many literary treasures,, for so many 
original ideaa, and which baa always and in all circumstances encouraged 
a i!i|nrit of liberalism and tolerance* There are many names that can be 
mentioned, many names illusitnous in hiatory, repreaentatives of your great 
race. There are others, perhaps less illustrioua, but certainly not leaa worthy 
of our eulogy and worthy of having a monument erected to them. Of siich 
1 consider was the late Mr. Mocatta. Hie life was a life devoted to welt- 
doiiig^ and in hia case it may be said that his left hand did not know the 
generosity of his right hand. To give effect to the wishes of such a man is a 
privilege, and to keep bis memory alive is a duty. Now, it is natural that 
yon Kltould have selected thia College as ilie house of that library* ThiB 
CoUege, as Professor Oollancz has reminded you, has always been closely con- 
neet^d with your comnmnity. It owes a great deal to the generosity of leading 
members of your community. Among these pronjinently we remember the 
Golds mid family. My connection with this College is due to my friendship 
with Sir Julian Goldamid. It was Sir Julian Goldamid who introtluced me 
to the Council of thia College, aj^d little did he know*, or did I foresee, w*hat 
would be the result of that step and what would be the residt of the labour 
which since that time has accrued to that Council and now culminates in thia 
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College being inct>r[ioratcMi in the University of London, I receive this lilirary 
for the College, but also for tbe University of which this College will be in 
the future an integral part. The eatne principles which preside over the 
constitution of University College obtain iu the University of London, and 
you may be aui'e that the University in its future career will certain]y be 
deairoua of giving to this library furthvr developments such aa have been 
euggeBted by Profesaor GolUnci and Sir Isidore Sjaelmjinn, and of which I 
consider this cheque m one of the gnamntees. A libmry ought never lo 
remain staf^nant, but ought always to b^ kept up to date. I am quite sure 
that the Univei'aitj w^ill endeavour to keep this library uplo date, and I hope 
that all those who contribuie works lo the Jewish Historical Society, or 
who write on the history of the Jewish race, will not fail always to 
present their volnmea to this library. Now, it is also fitting that this pre- 
gentation should have been made by Professor Oollanc:s. He was, I believe, the 
tirst Jewish Doctor of Literature in the University of London. And he alao is, 
aa yon are well aware, the Goldi^mid Hebrew Profe^or, and will be so under 
tlie University of Londriii^ where he will have further scope for the display of 
his great and remarkable teaching attainments. Let me again thank you, I he 
members of this Hiatorical Society, for having endowed this College w^ith such 
a valnable collection of books^ And let me assure you that we shall in the 
future^ as in the past, look upon it as a privilege to l>e enirnsted with the 
education of members of your community ; and that we hope that many of 
our teacherai as well as many of onr students^ ma}'' be drawn fi'oni your gifted 
race. Whatever lm]ipcns else where, depend upon it that in England we desire 
lo live with you in tUe utmost friendship and t^ocUial feelings. "VVu know yott 
consider England as your home, and it will always be onr endeavour to make 
you feel at home in our educational institutlone as well as anywhere where 
you wish to settle amongst us. 

Dr T. Grigory Fostrr, Principal of University College, said : Let me, on 
behalf of the Senate of the College, join my thanks to those of the Presi<lcnt 
of the College for this magnificent gift. The professors of the College wel- 
come it aa an addition to the means of study that this College providea. We 
welcome it also for many other reasons. One rea^n not yet touched upon ia 
the very close connection of Mr. Moeatta himself with this College. He was 
educated at University College SchooL I believe he did not pass into the 
College. A^ you know, the School is part of the College, and so we feel we 
can claim Mr, Mocatta as our own. We welcome this gift also on behalf of 
the students, and on i»ehalf of future students, aa a certain promise that the 
historical school here will be extended and strengthened. We have already 
ht*rt» the de|mrtments ot Egyptology, Archeeologj', and Modern History- pre- 
t*iile<l over by Professors Fetrie and iJardner. This Mocatta Library completes 
ind ?^upplcments these departments in the most sinking fashion. We feel 
«ui^ that with that addition^ Ihe historical research that is to be a fealnre of 
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the reoi^niseil Uuiversity of Loudon will be string tliened, atjd will be 
eoaljled to go on its way more completely than il could have done without 
it It has already been said that there are in thia College many inatancea of 
the dose connection with the great Jewish community, I will only refer to 
one other* One of the moat valued of our scholar^hipa was the Jews' Com- 
memamtion Scholarship, which commemorates the Act of 1858* which enabltd 
Jem to sit in Parliaoient, And the fund out of which the st^holarahip ia 
profidtid was handed over to this College as a testimony of your community 
to the great principles of impartiality on all questions of religion with which 
this College was founded. Thia afternoon we have been considering the rules 
and regulations under which the Mocatta Library will be used, and I think 1 
may say, without betraying any secrets, that it has b^n out desire to make 
these rules and regulations as few as poasible, and as free from restricliona aa 
possible. We desire, in receiving tliis great gift, thtit your Society, the 
Jewish Historical Society, and the Union of Jewish Literary Societies sliall 
have every access to this library* At the present moment our goodwill is 
only limited t-o the limits of onr space, and it Is our hope that when the hoya' 
sdiool goes, and when the buildings of thia College are as complete aa we 
ihould Like them to he, the Mocatta Library and Museum will have adequate 
sptee to enable the members who desire seriously and earnestly to make u&e 
of its opportunities to come and make use of thenu Once more I beg to 
tender my thanks on behalf of the Senate of the College. 

The Chibp RiBur said i 1 1 is my extreme gratification, within the walls 
of thjs library, where I have spent some of the happieat hours of my life-^cif 
my ante-nuptial life— to ask you to accord your hearty thanks to Lord Reay 
for presiding on this most intereiiting occasion, and for delivering so thoughtful 
and so very wiae an address to us. We all apprecmte very much the presence 
of Lord Reay, aa we know his many en^^agementa and how great hia work is 
in helping all movements that affect the iuteUectnal life of the nation. Lord 
Bray and our friend Sir Isidore Spiel mann have dwelt ou the fact that whilst 
the late F. D, Mocatta was engaged in welLdoing and possessed the keenest 
sensibility for the sufferings of the poor ao that well-doing was the master* 
passion of his life, yet philanthropic efforts did not absorb hia energies. He 
hud a profound love for learning and hiatorical research^ and it was the great 
joy of hie life to devote his few spare moments to the collecting of rare houka 
and of eurios illustrative of Jewish history. We all know how the last hours 
of his life were cheered by the knowledge that the catalogue of his library 
had been completed, and the hist conversation I had with him was with 
reference to this catalogue, and to his intention of founding a museum for the 
advancement of Jewish history and literature* It is not often that the paj^es 
of a dry catalogue are pathetic, hut they are so in this instance. They present 
some of the finest characteristics of our lamented friend— how he helped so 
many needy scholars, and was inspired by a loving desire to rescue from 
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oblivion the memorials of ancient LinieB. It was indeed a bappy tbouglit that 
made University College the destination of this fine collection. No place 
more approprinte could have been found, for we all know that to the efforU 
of Sir Isaac Ljon Gold am id, the grand father of Sir Julian Gold amid and of 
Mils* Mocattai the estAblishnient of University College is due* I am sj>euking 
on helialf of the Anglo^ Jewish coiurnunity if 1 refer t<? the deep debt of 
^ratituda under which we are for the train in ff received within the walls of 
thifl inBtitution* And it is also to this C^ulle^e that there can be traced those 
larger views and wider sympathies that have now found a home both in the 
ancient seats of learning antl in ail the modern universities throughout the 
British Empire. It i& alao right that we should have this library here, as now 
Semitics fonii an integral portion of those branches of learning for wliich 
degrees are granted^ It ii thus entirely in accord with the iitness of things 
that there should be a library containing a full collection of &11 that ii beat 
in Hebrew philosopliy and poetry, and that here there should be deposited 
ftome contribtitionB to the new science of archiBology. Just now we had a 
very valuable contribution intrusted to tliii* museum in that remarkable 
column of the Temple of Onias, which Profe^ssor Petrie, with an enormoua 
amount of energy and effort^ has been jjood enough to hrinp to this C^jUege, 
1 hia remarkable colnmn has not yet bt'cn able to iind a home within this 
huilding, hut has to remain for some time outside. We are deeply grateful 
to Professor Petrie for this mo^l vahiabk contribution to the museum. It is 
indeed with wonderful genius that he has identified the long*lost Temple of 
Onias. I aak you to accord your thanks to Lord Reay. We all know that 
our thanks are hopes for favours to come. And so perhaps Lord Reay will 
|>arilon me if I express the ho]»e that now he has become the truatee and 
guardian of the Mocatla Museum ^ he will j>ermit tome of his trciy^ures to be 
lent for a little while to an exhibition which we all hope will be held at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery under the auspices of Canon Barneit, It will be a 
collection of Jewish antiquities and also an Anglo-Jewish exhibition. We 
hope he will permit some of the valuable MBS, and some of the curia<iitiefi and 
tlie contribtitions of archBef^logical value for a little time to fi^o to this show iu 
the Whitechapel Art GaMery^ so as to contribute to the giving of some light 
and colour to the lives of our toilers in the Bast End, an object in which jou 
will take a deep and abiding interest, 

1^1 r. B. Elk IN IiIocatta said : In seconding this vote I may say that I am 
sure that it is a very happy home for the books of the late Frederic Mocatta. 
It would have been a great happiness to him to have known that they were 
to be de[»osited here. The Mocatta family as well as the Goldsmid family 
wtr^ closely connected with this College. I myself was educated at the 
Bchooli and in y brother passed through the School and College* I shall be 
very glad wheu these hook^ ar>d museum have a home of their own. I hare 
much pleasui'e in seconding the yote, 
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Lord Ubxy in reply said ; I tliaiik you very uuich for tbe kind way in 
which you have received lliis motion ao eloquently proposed hy the Chitf 
Bahbl and seconded by Sir. Slocatta. It has been to me a great pleasure 
to preside to-duy, I knew Mn Slocatta myael/, and, tlicrefare, I am well 
Aware bow deserved thi^ tribute is. Hm generosity was nut rearricte^l to 
the people of hia own conim unity. It was not even reatiicted to his fellow- 
citiiden;^ in this country. He gave all over the world, and \m name is known 
wherever there was yioverty and wherever there was neceasity for help to be 
given. Siu'h men, Ruch cosmopolitan and generous tendencies, are rare at all 
time5, iind as 1 have already said, it is a great pl&taure to be aasociated with 
the memory of sucli a worthy English citizen, 

Th© exact terms of the agreement between the Society and 
University College are given in the follow iog Memorandam, It 
is dated November 6, 1905, and is signed on behalf of University 
College by Lord Monks well and Dr« G, Carey Foster (members of 
the Council) and iJr, T, Gregory Foster (Principal). The signatories 
on behalf of the Jewish Historical Society of England are the 
Rev. Professor Dr. H. Gollancz (the then President), Mr* Israel 
Abrahams, M.A. (Vice-President), Sir Isidore Spiel mann, F.S.A. 
(Vice-President), and the Kev. S. Levy, M.A. (Honorary Secretary), 



MtiMORANDttii OF AartEEMB^VT, dated the sixth day of November 1905, 
between Univehsity College of London (hereinafter called the 
College) of the one part and The jKwrsn Historical Society 
OF England, inaugurated at a public meeting, held in London 
on third June 1893, acting by its Council (hereinafter called 
the Society)^ of the other part, Wdekeby it is agreed as 
follows 1 — 

L The Society being tlie owner of a library of books, known as the 
Mocatta Libi'ary, agrees to transfer euch lihrtiry to the College, 

2. The I#ibrary when transferred and a Museum of Jewish Antiijuitiet 
wydi the Society intend to form and place at the College shall he held by 
the Cfjllege, in accordance with and subject to the regulations set fortli in 
the Schedule hereto. 

3. The Society will forthwith take steps and use their best endeavour 
to collect a fund, which shall be transferred to and invested by the College, 
and tlje income derived from such investment shall bo applied In discharging 
the ejtpenses of maintaining, cleaning, and lighting the Library, including 
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tbe remimeration of tlie librarian, wlio shall alto act aa curator of tlie 
Museum, any Burplua income lieing dev^oted ta the development and 
eiteniiion of the Lihrary and Muaeuni. 

4. No iMisponsiliility shall he incurred hy the College, nor nhall tha 
Library or Museum be handed over to the Collrge imtil the Society hoa 
collected and is piepartd simultaneously to hand to tlie College for 
investment m aforesaid a aum amouiitiDg at least to £1000. 

5. In Cjise the Society shall ceaaa to exist the regulations ihall be read 
OB if the Society has not been named therein, and the College Rhall continue 
to hold the Library and Muftciira in accordance with the reguUtions as 
nearly as may be. In the event of doubt as to whether the Society has 
ceased to exist or not, the question shall be determined by some impaTtial 
person not a member of the University of Liondoiij to be nominated by tJie 
Chaiicellor for the time being of the Univereity, 

6. The regulations in the Schedule bertsto may from time to time be 
altered by agreement bet^ een the College and the Society ♦ 

7. Tlie roori) or roon^a used for thia Library and Museum fiball he called 
" The ]^foca,tta Library and Museum*" 

8. Any dispute, diffyrence, or question whicK Bball at any time arise 
between the parties hereto touching the eonstrucLion, meaning, or effect of 
this agreement^ or any clause or thing herein contained, or the rights or 
liabilities of the said parties hereunder, shall be referred to the arbitration 
of two persona or their umpire in the usual manner, and the provision* of 
the Arbitration Act, 1869f or any alatutory moditicatiun tliereof, sliall, bo 
far a3 applicable, apply. 



The Scbedule above referred to» 

L Special rooms or other suitable accommodation shall be provided for 
the Lilirary and for the Museum of Jewish Antiquities wdien formed in 
connection therewith. 

2. In view of the connection of the late Mr. Frederic David Mocatta 
with the College, and nf t!ie desirability of placing the Library and 5f useum 
in a central position, the Society desires that rooms shall be pi-ovided at the 
College, but they are prepared to leave the ultimate locale to the University 
of London to decide in connection with the general development of its w*ork, 
aubject only to the condition t)iattbe Library and Museum should be placed 
in a conveuient and central position. 

3. The Library and Miiseum shall be under the control of a Managing 
Comuiittee, the nunibtir of tlie members to be settled and the memliers to 
lie appointed Tiy the College ; but as to one-half of the mcmljers always on 
the nomination of the Society. In tlie event of the Society failing for six 
montlis after notice to its secretjiry to nominate a member to lill any 
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vacancy among tlie laeTuberi noTiiiuated hy tlie Society, the College shall 
apjHDiat a member to fill sucli Trauaiicy. The General Libra mn of the 
College, and the Professor or Pix?f**«aora of the Cullege whose dejiarliiient or 
departments make tise of the Museuni, shall be meiiihers of the Managing 
Committee, and shall be considered as being of the half not nominated hy 
tlie Society, 

4, The members of the Society and of the Societies connected 'uith the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies shall be granted ticket* free of costj 
enabling them to nae the Library' and tlie Museum both in term time and 
in vacation during the ordinar)' College hours. 

5, The Library nnd Muaenm shall he open for the meetings of the 
Society on one Sunday in each month, or in all on not more than twelve 
bnndaya in the year, 

0. Arrangemt^nts may be made on other days for the uae of the Library 
and Muse am by the Society for evening meetings. 

7. Arrangements muy also be made for additional accommodation in 
the OoHc^e when i^t^quired, and for tlic provision of tea, coiTee, and light 
fefj«*hments on Sunday and at the eveninjr meetings. 

6, The Society shall be able to use the College address for the purpose 
of official correspondence, 

9, The Libmrian antl Curator shall be appoint4*d by the College on tlie 
tiomi nation of the Society 1^ and may bi^ removetl by the College. 

10. The Library eh all form an ink^gral jiart of the College Libi^ry 
system, and the Librarian shall be responsible to the General Librarian of 
the College, and as Cui'ator of the Mufseuni shall b(! re^sponsible to tlie Pro* 
feasor or Professors of ihe dei>artments by which tht iMujscum is utiliaed, 

IL The Mana^ng Committee shidi make rules for the use of the 
Library and Museum, iuch rules not being inconsistent with the above 
regulations, or the rules for the time being in force, with refet^nce to the 
other Libranea and Muifeimis nf the College* The rule^ fihall be approved 
by the Council of the Coilege before tiomiog into force. 



In accordance with the final chiu^e of the Schedule, the Manag- 
ing Committee (consisting of blx representativea of the Jewish 
Hifitoriml Society and kix representatives of the University College) 
has framed the following Regulations : — 
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THE MOCATTA LIBRARY. 

REGULATIONS. 

l.^SUiffand StudenU of the College, 

The Mocatta library shall be open to those entitled to use the College 
Libraries, upon the same terms as the General Library. 

I L — Loan of Books. 

Members of the Jewish Historical Society, and of the Societies con- 
nected with the Uuion of Jewish Literary Societies, shall have the privilege 
uf borrowing books from the Mocatta Library under the following con- 
ditions ; — 

1. A deposit of £2, 2s. shall be made in the Office, for which a receipt 
f^hall be given, and of which £2 is returned. In the case of certain special 
books a larger deposit may be required. 

2. Any fine due under these regulations, and not otherwise paid, shall 
be payable out of the deposit, and when any deposit is thus diminished, the 
depositor suall lose the privilege of taking out books until the deposit is 
made good. 

3. Before removing any book from the Libmry, a i*eceipt on the form 
provided for this purpose shall be filled up by the borrower and delivered 
to the Librarian. 

4. No dictionary or other work of reference, ari-anged in alphabetical 
order, shall be taken out of the Libraries.^ 

5. A borrower shall be entitled to have in his possession at any one time 
three volumes, and to keep each volume for not more than a month. This 
rule does not apply to the Secretary of the Jewish Historical Society, who 
may borrow a larger number of books by arrangement with the Librarian. 

6. No periodical work shall be borrowed for more than a week if 
unbound, or more than a fortnight if bound, but the same number or 
volume on being returned may be taken out afresh if not wanted by any 
other reader. 

1 1 1. — Loan of Books to Others, 

The Managing Sub-Committee, on the recommendation of the Mocatta 
Library Committee, may permit persons other than those mentioned in 
Rule IL to borrow books from the Mocatta Library upon such conditions 
and for such time as may seem good in each case. 

1 In special cases, where sufficient cause is shown, the Librarian may relax 
this rule. 
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IV. — Issue of Booh may he Prohibited or Refused, 

1. Any Professor may prohibit the issue of a book from the Libraries 
during a limited time, and the Library Committee may make a permanent 
list of books not to be issued without special leave from the Mocatta Library 
Committee. 

2. The Librarian shall have a discretionary power of refusing to issue 
any book ; but on doing so he shall be bound to report the fact, with a 
statement of his reason, to the Chairman of the Library Committee. A list 
shall be kept by the Librarian — 

(a) of books requiring a higher deposit, 

(6) of books which cannot be issued without the express permission 
of the Mocatta Library Committee. 



V. — Use of Library for Reading, 

1. A card, which shall entitle the bearer to the use of the Library for 
reading, shall be issued by the Secretary of the Jewish Historical Society to 
any member of the Jewish Historical Society or of the Societies connected 
with the Union of Jewish Literary Societies, who shall make application. 

2. A reader wishing to consult a book shall apply for it by formal 
entry in a Register kept for that purpose. 

3. Books shall be taken down and replaced by the Officers of the Library 
only. 

4. No person, when writing, shall place the writing-paper on a book, 
or lean on a volume, or make any mark in it, or do anything else which, in 
the opinion of the Officers, may damage a book. 



\L— Fines. 

1. A fine of one shilling per volume shall be imposed for every week or 
fraction of a week that a book is detained beyond the time fixed for its 
return, and the use of the Libraries shall be withdrawn till the fine is 
paid in full at the Office. Money received as fines shall be used for the 
benefit of the Library. 

2. If a borrowed book be lost or damaged the borrower shall replace it 
or pay the full value of the set to which it belongs, such value to be 
estimated by the Library Committee, or any sum less than the full value at 
the discretion of the Library Committee. 



JEWS AND CORONATIONS. 

By the Rev. S. SINGER. 
(Recul before the Society on Api-tl 19, 1903.) 

This Society has a fine sense of the fitness of things and times if 
not of persons, and it was arranged that I should make a few re- 
marks on Jews and Coronations on the morrow of the day originally 
fixed for the coronation of Edward VII. The serious illness of the 
King rendered this arrangement inappropriate, and the proposed 
lecture was for the moment abandoned. But though the whole idea 
was thus shorn of its topical glamour, I have been held to my 
promise, and I now redeem it. 

After this preamble, I trust your expectations will not be abnor- 
mally raised as to the value of what will be placed before you this 
evening. The fact is, the material is not so abundant as I had hoped, 
or perhaps I should rather say that I am not so gifted with the 
sleuth-hound's scent of some of my friends and colleagues for hidden- 
away material of interest to the Anglo-Jewish historian. However, 
I must do my best with my limitations from whatever cause. I 
divide this lecture into two parts — the one dealing with Jews as 
personally affected by the coronation of English sovereigns, the 
other treating of Jewish influence upon the Coronation Service. 

In pre-expulsion days the Jews were not specially affected by 
the accession of a new monarch. No tallage was imposed, and the 
new king simply walked into the rights which his predecessor 
enjoyed over the person and property of the Jews. In the Middle 
Ages the Jews of the German empire were compelled to pay a 
coronation tax on the accession of a new ruler. In Italy, too, on 
the appointment of a new pope, a tribute of spices was imposed. 
But such taxes were unknown in England. It is remarkable that 
the first English coronation of which we have a full and cir- 

7» 
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cumstantiul account is that ot Riebnrtl I., 3rd September 11B3. 
Stubbs (ComL IHtt.^ I, 490) sajf^ tb&t it was carried out in such 
splendour aud minute formality as to form a precedent for all 
iubsequent ceremonies of the sort. The eyent has been often do- 
eeribed, and, as et^ery one here knows, it was full of melancholy 
interest to the Jews of this country. Let us glance at the som^es 
from which later accounts ha?e had to draw* The original aiitlio- 
rity 1 was a writer formerly described as Beuedictua Ablms ( Benedict 
of Peterboro*), but now irirtually known to be Richard Fitz KigeL^ 
He was a contemporary writer, and, as the King*a Trea&urerj was 
probably an eye-witneaa of what he relates* !Mr. J. H. Round dis- 
putes the view that some now lost Exchequer record was used by 
Richard Fitz Nigel, and contends with much ingenuity that the 
author of the Geda wrote from hia own knowledge. Fitz KigeFs 
account is followed by Eager of Hoveden,^ also a contemporary, but 
not an eye-witness,* adding matters of very little importance, and 
making a few changes which, as we shall Bee, do not improve the 
Doirative. The next is Roger of Wendover^^ a younger contem- 
porary, who utsea Hove den, Matthew Paris,*' a later writer, born 
about 1200 or a little earlier, repeats Wend over. 

The fullest account of the Jewish incident is that by William 
of Newburgh/ also living at the time of the coronation of Richard 
hut not present, and giving what seems like an expanded version 
of lien edict, 

So that we get the following genealogical sequence : — 
Benedict Abeae 

William of Kewbueoh and Uoveden. 

I 

Wekdovbr and Matthew Paris. 



^ Qm^ Mtgit Ifmriei Semndi, Benedict Abbaih, ed. Slubbs {iMlh ii Ba. 
■ J, H, Baiind, The Commune of Londoni p. 301, 

* Chrtjnica Magiitri Either i de Hovedetit ed. Stubba, p. 11, 

* Hu wii» in Tarkabire on tbe death of Heofy tL and dunng the acce^ion 
and early jcari of Richard L 

* Chtoniim m^ Floret liUtoriamm* 

* Both in bi» IliUoHa Anjloi*vnif ffistoria Mirier^ ed. Madden, ii 9 ; and in 
CAn^niaa Majora, ed< Luard, iL 350« 

' iiiiioria Rtrtim Af^^timfum, od Howlett, L p. 2fl3. 
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All bnt the last, be it remeraberedp were living at the time, 1189, 
of which tliey speak. There is also a brief allusion to the incidetita 
in Ralph o£ Coggeshale's contemporary Chronicon Afi^licuruTn (ed* 
StieveiiBoii, p. 27) ; tind a further refereoce may be found in another 
con temporary, Ralph de Diceto*^ rmagines Hutoriarinm {ed, Stubba, 
il p. 69), 

Let me now read to you the translation of the first of these 
documents* Richard Fits Nigel's account runs as follows : ' — 

Meanwhile the Kitig had divealcd him.?eH of his crown and my a I robca, 
ind hnd put on a crown and gai'nienU of a light^^r ^oit^ and thua arrayed 
he went to dine. And tlie arch Uiah ops and abljois and the other clerpy 
Mt with him at his table, each one according to his onler and dignity. 
The earls, liawever^ and barons and knights aat at othi^r tables and feaiited 
magnificently. To them while dining entered the chiefs of the Jew8^ deapite 
the King's prohibition. And because the King had on the previoua day by 
public edict forbidden any Jew or woman to come tn his coronation, the 
courtiers stretched forth their hands againat the Jews, rohbed and scourged 
them and with blows cast them out of the Kings court. Some they alew, mm% 
they left half dead. But one of those Jews, who wai called Benedict, a Jew of 
Vork, was so severely beaten and wouoded that his life was desjiaired of; 
h€ was in such terror of death that he accepted hatfti^m Jrojn IP'tUiani^ the 
prior of the church of St. 5Iary of York, and received the name of William. 
Thas he escaped the peril of death and the hands of the per.ssecutors. 

But the people of the city of Loodoiij he^iring how the courtiers had 
raged against the Jews, attacked the Jews of the city and spoiled them, and 
^lew many of both sexes, set fire to their housesi and reduced them to dust 
and ashes. N evert] leless a few of them escaped that slaughter^ shutting 
themselves in the Tower of Londim^ or they lay hid in the houses of tlieir 
friends. On the following day, when the King heanl what had been done, 
he sent his servants through the city and had a nuniber of these malefac- 
tors arrested and brought before him. Three were hanged on the 
gallowa, by oixler of the court^ one of them because he had stolen 
the property of a Cliristian, and the other two because they had set 
£re to the city, whence the houses of Christians were burned. Then the 
Ring sent for the man who had already from being a Jew b^eu made a 
Christian, those being present wlio had seen him haptijied, and asked him 
if he were a real Christian (effect us). He answered, No^ but that in order 
to escape death he had allowed the Christians to do with him what they 
pleased. Thereupon the King asked the Archbishop of Canterbury, many 
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being present, arclibmhopa and bisliopa^ what wiia to be done with him* 
Th^ Ardibialiop replied, Icaa discreetly than be should, Bayingt **lf he will 
not be a Qod'a man, let him be the devil'a man,'* {Si ipte /tamo Dei €$S4 
nmi vuU^ sit homo diaboli). And io he who had been a GhtiaLiaii relumed 
Lq the Jewish law (ad legem Jiidtncam)* 

On the following day the King received the homnge and oaths of 
fidelity from the archblahopSf bishops, abbots, earls^ and batons of his land. 
Meanwhile the King sent niesaengers and letters through all the ctJinities 
of England, command iiig that the Jews should snlTer no lurfeiture, that 
they should be left in peace. But before the publication of that edict (the) 
Jews who were in the t^^wit of Dunstable were converted to the Christian 
faith, and baptized, and divorced their wiv€& A similar thing happened in 
many citiea of England, 

We will next take Roger of Hoveden's account : ^ — 

While the King was eeated at table, the chief men of the Jews came to 
offer presenta to him, but as they had heeu forbidden the day before to come 
to the long's court on the day of the coronation, the common people, with 
icornful e} e and insatiable heart, ruahed upon the Jews and stripped them^ 
and then scourging them, cast them forth out of the Kinr^^s hall. Among 
these was Benedict, a Jew of Vorkt who, after having been so maltreated and 
wounded by the Christians that his life waa desijaired of, was baptized by 
William, prior of the church of St. Mary of York, in thu church of the 
Imwcentf^ and was named William j and thus escaped the i>eril of death and the 
hands of the persecutors. 

The ci listens of London, on hearing this, attacked the Jews of the city 
and burned their houses, but by the kindness of their Christian friends, some 
few made their escape. On the dpy after the coronation, the King sent his 
servants, and caused tha^ offenders to be arrested who had set ft re to the city ; 
not for the sake of the Jews, but on account of the hoUEcs and property of 
the Christians which they had burned and plundered, and he ordered some of 
them to be hanged. On the same day^ the King ordered the beforenamed 
William, who from a Jew had become a Christian, to be presented to him, 
on which the King said to him, ** Who are you t" He replied, ** I am Bene- 
dict, thy Jew, of York," On this the King turned to the Archbiahop of Canter- 
bury and the otliers who had told him that the said Benedict had l>ecome a 
Christian, and said to them, " Did yon not tell me tlmt he had heeome a Chris- 
tian t " To which they answered, " Even so, my lord,'' Wljereiipon he said to 
them* " ^Tiat are we to do with him V To which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, less circunisi>ectly than lie might, in a spirit of anger, made reply, " If he 
doefl not choose to he a Christian, let him be a man of the dfti-il ; *' whereas 
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he ouglit to liave anawtrcd, "Wc demand that he shall be brought to ti 
Obristmii trial, n^ he haa become a Christian, and now controdictA that fact," 
But inaamnch as there was no person to offer any opixwition thei-eto* the 
ifareiaid William relapsed into Jewish wickediiesa {rev^nus est ctd JndaioafA 
pfomlaiem). Alter a sliort time he died at North am ptoit, and he was refused 
hnrial in the common cemetery, as well of the Jews n5 of the Christians^ on 
the one hand because he had been a Chriatian, and on the other because, like 
a dflg who returns to his vomit, he ha^l relap^d into Jewish wickedness. 

You will notice the discrepancies between the two account!. 
They are not without significance* Hoveden puts it that the recalci- 
tmnt Archbishop said of the recusant Jew, ** If he will not be a 
Christian^ let bijn be the deviFa man," The oi'iginal of Benedict 
Abbas 13 '* jS^ ip&e hmno Dei m^e non iidtj sit kowo lUaboli" Again, 
Benecl ictus Abbas^ account ends with, ^* And so he who had been a 
Christian returned to the Jewish law,'^ which Hoveden interprets and 
ei])and5 into **Tbe aforesaid William (the Jew's baptismal name) 
lapsed into Jewish wickedneas." "He returned like a dog to hia 
vomit," Roger of Wend over* has also a strange variant of one part 
of the coronation story. He says : "The courtiers laid hands on the 
Jews, althougb they had come in stcrei^ and when they had robbed 
and frightfully scourged them, they cast them out of the church," 

There is no reason to suppose that they came secretly, and it 
WBiS assuredly not into the church tbey went. No Jew of those 
times would have entered a church. 

There is one peculiaily pleasant remark in Hoveden's account. 
He tells us that some of the Jews made their escape " by the 
kindness of their Christian friends/* It is clear that amid aU the 
frenzy of the mob, and at no little danger to themselves, some of 
the Chris^tian intimates of the Jewe o^ered a refuge to the latter 
in their hour of need. 

Of William of Newbnrgh - an extract of some length may be read 
in l^lr, J. Jacobs' **Tbe Jews of Angevin England *' (p. 99)* William 
of Kewburgh has a slightly different account of the story of Benedict 
of York, which Mr. Jacobs has not included in his extract^ and which it 
may be interesting to cite. " That Benedict, however, who, as has been 
related, received Ohrii^tian baptism under compulsion, not believing 
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it trill J ID hia heart but making only a,n empty confession Tritb his 
moutli {inani tantum orii txnt/e^on& asrem verberaHs)^ was on tli© 
foil owing day brought before tbe King and qnestionad wLether ha 
was a Ohri^itian, He replied tluLt be bad been compelled by the 
Christian 3 to b© bapti?^, but that in his mind he had always been a 
JeWj and that as such he wished to die, aince it was not po^ible for 
him to live any longer, for that with the wounds he had received the 
previous day his deivth was imminent. Cast forth from the presence 
of the King, the Jew apostatised from Chrii^tianity, and thus became 
twice aa much a chihl of Gehenna as he had been before*'^ William 
adds that Benedict died a few days after ; Koveden locates the 
Jew 'a death at Northampton. Bendictus Abbas seems to imply 
that the Jew .survived. 

Mr, Jacobs points out {p. 100) that the accounts differ as to 
the originators of the riot. According to Benedict Abbas, tbe Jewi 
bringing gifts were attacked by the curialmt the noWes about the 
court; Hoveden speaks of the crowd {pieh$)i William of Newburgh 
ascribes the beginning of the trouble to "a certain Christian^' 
{quidam ChrisHanu^) i Halph de Diceto {Vnta^ineH, ed, Stubbs, ii, 69) 
describes the mischief-makers as foreignera {pax Judctorum^ quam ah 
antiquis temporilrm ohtinuerani^ at aliengems inierrumpitur). The 
exclusion of women from the coronation is already mentioned in 
Benedict Abbatf, but he gives no reason for this exclusion. Matthew 
of Paris (on the authority, probably, of Ralph of Coggeshale) atti'i- 
butes the exclusion of women as well as of Jews to the fear lest they 
should exercise a mngical influence on the King at bis coronation. 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, did not long survive Bene- 
dict of York, with whose baptism and relapse he was associated^ 
Baldwin^s character was '* at once wavering and impulsive " (Diet, 
of Natianal Biotjraphfj^ iii. 32), On the year before Richard's 
coronation Baldwin took the Cross, and in 1190 set out on the 
Crusade, He died at Acre on November 19 of that year. 

For a Jewish account of the incideiits above narrated, see Appen- 
dix v. Jacob of Orleans was one of the victims of the massacre. 

Seven centuries in time, and more than seven centuries in thought 
and sentiment, intervene between the coronation of Richard I. and that 
of Edward VII. Instead of being cast fortli, robbed^ and massacred 
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because they had ventured near the scene of the coronation, many 
Jews were present on August 9, 1902, as honoured guests in West- 
minster Abbey, Jewish peers, commonerSi and their wives^ and others, 
tnd, best idgn af all, the Chief HabH. Until recent times^ I cannot 
find that Jews "assisted'* in any direct way in coronation ceremonies. 
Their connection with that function seems to have been of a very 
remote chaiucter indeed. Thus Lord Hervey, in hia ** Memoirs of 
the Reign of George the Second,*' relates **that, in contrast to bis 
father^ George II. was very fond of pageantry and splendour, and 
that his Queen Caroline wore an immenBe quantity of gems at her 
coronation. Unfortunately, however^ George I. had distributed Queen 
Anne^s pearls among bis German favourites : only one pearl necklace 
was left for his daughter-in-law, and the deficiency was eked out by 
a qyjintity of magni&cent pearls borrowed from Court ladies, Jews, 
and jewellers.** ^ 

On the accession of George III, the Jews ** testified their duty " 
to the throne. 

Board of Deputies, Minute Book, No. I. p» 2. [That] ** Jacob 
Franco, Benj^ Mendes Da Costa, Jacob Gonsales, Moses Da Costa, 
Isaac Salvador, Isaac Jesurun Alvares, Isaac Fernandes Nunes— 

lu tlie Najue of the Commuuity of Portuguese Jews, wait rtn Hia 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain of HisMajesty*s Hoiise- 
hM^ to desire Hia Grace would favour them in humbly presetditig to Mis 
Miijtst}^ that His Majesty^B most faitliful and loval Subjects*, the Portuguese 
JewH, being eo fiinaJl a Body, have nut hrul the Honour to address, hut have 
been permitted to testify their Duly to the Sovereij;n on hia Aecession to the 
iThrone. I'hey, in the like manner^ mod httTttblij lw<j Ltave to condole with Hii 
M«je$ty on t)ie D^miae of the laic Kiag^ whot^e sacred Memory will ever be 
revered, and to congratulate His Majes^ty on His Majesty's Acceiitsion to tha 
throne of the?« kingtioms, hiiiubly craving the Continuance of His ^Majesty's 
Favoar and Protection^ which tliey hope lo merit by an unalterable zeal for 
His Maje*ty^s most sficred Persou and S<;rvlcc, and by promoting to the 
almost of their Abilities the Benefit of His Majesty^e Realms. 

Lo5DON| ye ^\6t Now. 17CJ0. 

Tu Hia Grace tee Do he of DEvoKsntBBf 

Lord Olmmherlain of His Majesty's Houiehold^ &.c. &e. &c." 



* Douglas Maoleane, Thr drmi Solemnity, p. 10. 
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A deputation also waits on Sir Wm« Irby, Bart., Chambeiljiio 
to H.R-H, the Princesa I>owager of Wales (mother of George III.), 
on the 24tli l^ovember 1760, to present the following address ; — 

In Behalf of the ConiTnunity of Portuguese Jews who, having be^n per- 
mitted to testify their Duty to Hia Majesty, humbly beg Leiive to condole 
witli Her Royal Highneaa tlie Princess Dowager of Whiles on the Decease of 
his Late Jilajeaty of (jlorioua Meiuoryi atid to cougrululate Her Royal High* 
ness on the Kirjg Her R^jyal Son's Accesajiou to the Tbrone, whose exalted 
Viituea, noambed and implanted under Her Rt»yal Higbne«s* Maternal Care, 
assure all Uia Majiisty*s subject.'^ of a happy aad glorious Ueign. That the 
Almighty inay shower down Hia choicest Blesaiiigs on Her Majesty, Her 
lioyal Highness, and Her Most Illustrioua Progeny^ and that tliey may ever 
adorn the Throue of these Kingdouis to the latent Time^ sliall be their most 
fervent Pray en 

Sir William receives the deputation very courteously, and the 
same djxy returns the written acknowledgments of the King's mother. 
He concludes bia letter thus i- — 

The Princesa tber'cfore lias given me Her C(>mnjand3 in Her Name to 
return tbe Comnuinity Her most sincere Tlianka on the Oc^:asiou. Their 
fervent Prayerii offered up to the Almighty, joined with their good Wishes 
iu favour of the King Her Son^ of Hers*jlf, and of every Brauch of Her 
Royal Family, cannot fail to alTord Her perfect satisfaction, 

1 may venture to assure yout' Community it will be the greatest Happi- 
ness of Her Royal Higbneiii'a Life (which may Go<.l of His great mercy long 
presen'e aiufuigst im) t<j nee the King Her Son promote and maintain the 
true lutereisLSj Lilierties» and the Pr^fspenty of his loyal People. 

These addresses were, it appejirs, presented by the Portuguese 
alone without ^king into counsel the German section of the com-» 
munity, and accordingly we find Mr. Ai*on Franks, a diistinguished 
representative of the German congregation, protesting against this 
action. The result was an undertaking on the part of the committeoa 
mutvially to consult each other, and to co-operate *' whenever any 
public affair should offer that may interest the two nations,'^ and the 
practical formation of u joint Committee of Deputies, the first meet- 
ing at which deputies from the two German synagogues in Duke*s 
Place and in Magpie Alley (Leadenhall Street) were present, being 
held Utb Det-ember 1760. 

Board of Deputies, Minute Book, No. L pp. 32^33. On February 
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2i, 1820, tlie Deputies resolve to offer to George lY* condolences on 
tbe death of his father, and congratulations on hi^ own £uccesaion« 
A Gub>cx>mmittee is formed to prepare an addresa, eonsiating of 
Measm I. M, Da Coata, Jos* Cohen^ J&cob Mocatta, I, Van Oven, 
Meyer Salomons. 

To the Kiti^i M&it Excdknt Majetty. 
Most GaACiotrs SovEREioy, 

We, your Majesty^a dutiful and loynl aubjecta, tlie Deptit Je$ appointed by 
the several congregatioiis of Jews in London ^ in behalf oE those congregation i 
and in behalf of our Brethren reaiJent throughout the United Kingdom, most 
humbly beg Icitvc to lay at the foot of your Majeaty's Throne the eipreaaiona 
of out heartfelt condolence for the loss of our beloTed and ever to be revered 
Monarch, your late Royal Father, and to offer to your Majesty the Aasurance 
of our Fealty and Allegiance. 

The Fiona and liberal aentimenta which ever swayed the Action of our 
departed Sovereign have not failed to leave an indelible imprea&ion of love 
aorl respect on tlje minds of all lu3 subjects ; and the blessings resulting 
friim the admin iatration of equal laws and the enjoyment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty have more especially endeared hia aacred memory to the 
ilemberi of the Jewish community. 

Whilat we bow with humility ami resignation to the decree of llie 
Almighty^ who has called our beloved Sovereign from this transitory exiat- 
eixce to a more blissful state, we derive consolation from the contemplation 
of proipective happiness ensured to us by a continuance of the benignity 
evinc-ed during your Majesty's Regency. 

We most humbly entreat your Majesty to condescend to accept our 
iineere congratulations on your Majesty's accession to the exalted Throne of 
yonr Illnstrious ancestora. 

We most devoutly thank the Almighty for the re-establi^hment of your 
Majeat j'a health, and beg leave to offer our Congratulations on your Majesty'a 
neoovery froni the serious and reiterated Afflictiona and aufTe rings which 
yom Majesty has endured. 

Impressed with llie most sincere aentimenta of duty and devotion, the 
Jews of this Kingdom entreat your Majesty to regard them among your 
Majesty's most faithful and loyal subjects. They beg to assure your Majeaty 
that it is their earnest wish and fervent Prayer tlxnt your Majesty may bo 
bleaaed with uninterrupted Health, and that your Majesty's aubjecta may 
long enjoy the blessing of your Mild and Paternal sway» 

A deputation of six members of the Board sought an interview 
with liord Sidmouth, access to whom bad been facilitated by a letter 
of introduction from Mr. N. M, Botbscbildi and his loidship pre- 
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rented the address in tbair name to the king at the first subsequent 
leYee. 

On the death of George IV. and accession of WOltam IV. in 
1830| a similar loyal addresa was prepared. In the course of it they 

entreat his Majesty to "believe that there are not in your Majesty's 
widely spread Dominions any Hearts that beat more true to the touch 
of Kational Feeling than those of the Jews of this Eeidin. They 
anxiously seek every opportunity to evince how strictly they identify 
their Interests with those of the Btate, so long the Happy Asylum of 
their Fathers^ their own beloved country/' Expressions of loyal 
attachment to Queen Adelaide follow. On the present occasion there 
was a very strong desire to pre-^ent this loyul address in person to the 
sovereign, but again, on the advice of Mr. Kothscbild, whose opinion 
iiad been asked and whose judgment was regarded as decisive in all 
questions of communal tiictics, it was resolved to present the address 
through Sir Robert Peel, Secretary of State. Mr. Moses Mocatta 
energetically but vainly protested against this co\irse, and drew the 
attention of the community to the encouraging manner in which 
Quakers and other Dissenters had been recmved by the King and their 
addresses had been replied to. 

It was not till the accession of her late Majesty that the 
address of the Jewish community was received by the sovereign 
in person. The details were left in the hands of Mr. Moges Monte- 
fiorej ^ deputies, and three gentlemen not members of the Board, 
being chosen for the purpose of a deputation. ** Their grief " at the 
death of his late Majesty ** they avowed was assuaged by the accession 
of a Princess whose virtues add lustre to her crown^ and who on the 
moment of ascending the Throne has given utterance to sentiments 
that must be responded to by every British bosom*"' 

Moses Montefiore, as Sheriff of London, received Queen Victona 
on her first visit to the city after her accession in 1837. He was 
knighted on that occiision. 

Among all the sermons and prayers preserved in various col* 
lections I have so far not been successful in tracing a single sermon or 
Bpccial pi*ayer composed by Jews on the occasion of a coi'onatlon of a 
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Wivereigti of this country. Of course I ©iccept tbe coronation of hia 
Majesty King Edward* There are numerous prftj^ers and addresses 
m such occasioDs as the death of a sovereign or of distinguinhed 
membei's of the royal family, or at the birth of a prince or priacess, 
or in times of war or on the declaration of peace ^ but neither in the 
Montefiore nor in tlie Jews' College library, in the collections of the 
Rev. A. L. Green, Alfred Newman, Asher Myers^ or Israel Solomons^ 
or in tlie British Museum, is there a single one of the kind 1 refer to. 
Nor is the omiission remnrknble. The coronation is essentially asaociatad 
with the State Church, and it is questionable whether celebrations, such 
iiA occurred in most places of worship thix^ughout tbe British Empire on 
the coronation of EdwaiHl VIL^ were ever held before. Even on the 
present occasion these services were quite spontaneous, there were no 
yfiicial dii-ections issued. Id the Liturgy of the Church of England 
there is no form for use in places of worship on the actual day of 
the coronation, but there is a form for use on the anniversaries 
of the event* 

But in former periods, though no religious services at the 
coronation seem to have been lieM outside Westminster Abbey, 
or wherever el^e (as Winchester) the coronation was held, the 
accession and coronation of a new ruler was signalised by the pub- 
Heat ion of a number of verses in which the grief at the death of the 
predecessor is quaintly entwined witli joy at the installation of the 
successor. That the Jews bore their part in such pei-formancea 
may be seen from the poem of Joseph Abendanon on the death of 
William III. This elegy he concludes with a congratulation to 
Queen Anne.i In this Abendanon wai following a good English 
precedentj that of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. These 
learned bodies were in the habit of publishing volumes containing 
verses by various hands on public occasions, and espectnlly on the 
aooessions of new sovereigns, I propose now to limit my remarks 
to these last-named collectionsL An account of these may be found 
in Wordsworth's Scholm A^^adeftitav^ pp. 164 and 267. My own notes 
were made from copies of the poems contained in the British Museum 
and the University Libmry, Cambridge. The verses were in 
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very many languageB* The favourite tongue was Latio, but verses 
were also written in Greek, Englishj Anglo-SasoHi Welsh, Frencbj 
German, Arabic, Feruian, Turkiah, Etbiopic, Sjriac, PbceDician, 
Palmyrene, Etruscan, and — Hebrew, 

Of Hebrew verses there are many seta* A b to the merits of the.se 
compositions it is hard to speak. The printer has osuaily clone hU 
worst with them, and it is therefore fair to attribute some of the 
lameness and grotesquetiess of these poems to the same cause. But 
I enter rather fully into this matter, because it is thus possible 
to name a number of English Christiana who must have had 
some knowledge of Hebrew before they could venture at all to write 
versea in that language. Some of the wi'iters were indeed famous 
scholars. 

The earliest of the»e collections that I have seen is AeufJemufj 
Qjconiensis Pidas^ addressed by the University of Oxiord to James 1, 
on his accession in 1603. In this there are only a few badly jumbled 
words of Hebrew, but W, Thorne (Regius Professor of Hebrew) 
explains that his Hebrew could not be printed for lack of type 
(^* Interserenda hoc in loco Kebraice pluribus explicata. Bed enim 
Typographo deerant characteres *')* The Cambridge volume of the 
same year, Threim-thriamheuticoHt contains no Hebrew* But it is 
different with my next example, which comes from Cambridg^e, 
This is entitled MusaruTii Cantahrigiermum Luctus et GraittlcUio^ and 
is dated 1658, The "Mourning" is for Oliverj the " Gongmtula* 
tion" for his son Richard* In the volume there is a Hebrew 
poem by no less a person than R* Cud worth. Master of Christ^s 
College, who had been a member of the Whitehall Conference in 
1655. The heading is interesting, and I give it in Appendix V., 
with some other citations. It is not without a shock that one 
finds two years later (1660) the same Dr. Cud worth addressing a 
** Lament and a Eulogy " — the former on the death of Charles I», 
the latter on the restoration of Charles IL To this same volume 
Thomas Smith (Chief Librarian) also contributes some Hebrew 
verses in the form of an anagram and acrostic* In the same year the 
Uuiversity of Oxford produced its tribute in a volume Bnttinnia i?e- 
flimva, Edward Pococke, then Pix>ressor of Hebrew and Aral>ic, limits 
himself to Arabic and LatiUj hut there are Hebrew verses by three 
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hands J John Wall (Prebendary of Christ Church), R- Button (Public 
Orator), and Thomas Gawton of Merton College. 

In 1689 W Oil am and Mary were gi*eeted by both Universities, 
The Alusae Cantahrif/ieme$ included Hebrew odea by the Hebrew l^to- 
fesaor (V, Stubbis), aod by El Hi* of Christ's* A reitlly fine poem 

^(printed exceptionally in pointed Hebrew) by John Bagwell distin* 
guished the Vota Oxonmnda of the same year. Thomas Edwai-da 
of Christ Church also has a Hebrew poem in the same collection* 

The aecession of Anne, it will be remembered, was the subject 

I'Of part of Joseph Abendanon's poem referred to above. It may 
be mentioned in pasmng, that naturally on the accession of a new 
fiOTereign a change of name was made in the pi*ayer for the royal 
family, I have in my possession a MB. of the foimula as changed 
in the Dublin Synagogue in the reign of Anne. But the MS, con- 
taiuji DO other points of interest To return to the Uixiveraities. In 
1702 Oxford and Cambridge presented the usual tributes. In the 
Pidas et GraiuiatiQ of Oxford, Thomas Hydo has a Persian song with 
Hebrew " Epiphonema*" Robert Clavering (of University College) 
has a Cannen Hebrakum ComposUum et Penlanietnuiu No less 
than three others contribute Hebrew verses of a peculiarly extra* 
ordinary grotesqueness. These are J. Wall is (Magtlalen College)j 
B. Marshall (Christ Church), and *« J, T,*' (e Coll Reg. SclwtariM de 
Tid>erda). Cambridge in 1702 Parental et Graiulaiur^ with three 
Hebrew poems by S, Townsend (Jesus College), P, AHix (King*s), 
and Arthur Ashley Sykes (Corpus Ohristi ColL)* 

In 1714, on the accession of George L, Cambridge slightly modi^ 
fies its formula to Defei et Grattdahir* Philip Bouquet (Professor 
of Hebrew) has some curious Hebrew verses, and there are others 
by J. Imber (Trinity Hall), L, Imber (ibid,), and A. Clarke (Corpus 
Christi ColL). The Oxford volume (as usual Fief as et Gratulaiio) has 
6ome fluent lines by John Gagnier (who, it may be recalled, gave the 

, reading of the inscription on the Bodleian Bowl adopted by Tovey)» 
J. Stephens (Christ Church), T. Troughear (Ling* llebr* Prelector), 
and W» Wilkinson also contributed Hebrew verses. lu 1727 
the Oxford volume contains Hebrew poems by Kobert Landavensia 
(Regius Professor of Hebrew) and John Fettingul (Jeiius College)^ 
In the Cambridge Luctm et Gaudia^ the Hebrew Professor, Philip 
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Bouquet, has some Hebrew verses, and tliere h this curios^ity^ The 
Ambie Professor (L. Ohappelow) has a Carmen Arabkumi projtter 
defectum Typonim^ Liferis Helraieiii ejcpresgmn. But by the accession 
of George III, (1760) Cambddge had acquired Arabic type, aa the 
Dew Lucius et Gr€dtdnUone» show. Here W. Disney (Regius Professor 
of Hebrew) has a copy of Hebrew trer^es^^ full of raisprint«. Samuel 
HiJlifax (Trinity Hall) and J. Steele {ibid,) also contribute Hebrew 
poems to the collection. The Oxford Pietm ti GraMatm was not 
published till a year later (1761). It contains five Hebrew poems by 
Thomas Hunt (Regiu^s Professor of Hebrew), Benjamin Kennicatt, 
B. Wheeler (Trinity), J» Sparrow (Lincoln), and J. Stubb. It would 
appear that the cuitom ceased with George III, There do not seem 
to have been any later volumes of this kind* Had Epbraim Luzzatto 
reached London three )'ears before he did, he would no doubt have 
given us a Hebrew poem on George IIL's accession. He wrote a 
poem, however, on the arrival in England of Queen Charlotte, This 
was publish e<l in 1766, 

The well-known Hebrew translation of "€iod Save the King" 
%vas evidently made by Hyraan Hurwitz for the coronation of 
William 1 V, It was first published in Hurwit^'s Hebrew Grammar, 
183L Anothei' Hebrew rendering— this time of **God Save the 
Queen '* — was made during the reign of Qtieeu Victoria for use in 
the Bombay Jewish school. Its author was Dr. M. Steiu Schneider, 

Here I may make a digression to mention that in the Pietas 
Aend, CanMb. (1738), on the death of Queen CaroHne» there is a 
set of vei*ses of Israel Lyons, " L. 8. informatur/^ This is tlie only 
such copy of verses by a Jew, and it posseses little merit. 

There is extant ** A Sermon occasioned by the Demise of our 
late Venerable Sovereign, King George the Third, and on the 
Accession of our gracious Lord King^ George the Fourth, de- 
livered at the Synagogue, Denmark Court, Strand, on Wednesday, 
February 16, a.m. 55S0 ( = 1B20), by Rabbi Tobias Goodman/' As 
this is probably one of the Er^t English sermons delivered in a 
London Synagogue (Goodman's English sermon of 1817 was also 
printed), and as, moreover, I have had no other opportunity in this 
cH^ay to give such a citation, T will ezti-aet some passages which 
refer to the new king (pp* 18 and 19 of the pamjdilet), 
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We are coniptilled, tliereforej necessarily to i liter from llie foregoing 
pi8Klge«, that not only the soul of our late venerated and nivu^li beloved 
Monarch, will survive the disjitjlution of its earthly tenement, but ulso tliat 
hb name wiU be per pd natal in tht sncceasion of a son (whom iJud preatirve I)| 
King Geoi^e the Fourth, worthy to become iii heritor of the glorias of the 
Houae of Brunswick, imd likewiiH; oC the tranacenVlent virtues and imnjorlJil 
bonouri of hiA illustrious aire ; under who»e mild, l^enignant^ and pitenml 
r^ign the children of the house of iBrael have enjoyed unLiiierrupted protection 
and s**t!urity, while theij diapersed and afHicted brethren have in fomier 
times groaned under the severe honcitigc of contnmeliona slavery, or suiTered 
in the silent agony of unavailing woe^ beneath the galling lash of unrelentitig 
l^eriecutors. 

Then let us, house of Ii^rael ! deeply impressed n^ we inu«t be, on this 
solemn day, and on the awful occ^i^ion of our assembling in this sanciuary, 
sl4Lnding as we do in the augtt^st presence of thfi Most High God, Creditor of 
heaven and earth, propitiate his exalted Majesty, the King of kin^s, the 
Lord of Hofits, to rt^eive into immortal blesses Iness, the soul of our late 
lamented ^lonarcii^ and to sh^d the niyi^ of hia eti'riial glory on his illustiiou^ 
succes^r, that he may be tnalded to walk in all the ways of his pious father, 
in i"ighleon8ne.ss and truth ; that hii^ reign niay be prosjierous, !ong» and 
luippy ; and that the |>eople of the realms over whieh he is apj pointed to 
rule and have doniiniou, may have cause every day lo return thanks to the 
Almighty Gotl, for having plated upon the English throne n Monarch who, 
cunfonnahly to the words of the lioly prophet, "will do justly— and love 
mercy — and walk humbly with his God." Then will the Almighty's blei?fting 
be upon the land, declining commerce will again uplift iis drooping head, 
the earth will bring forth its prcMiuce in abundance ; then will the l>ord 
con tin ue to hearken unto the cry oi the needy, and the hungry shall be 
f*d fraip the lap of plenty ; the widow and the orphan shall be cheered, and 
tlie dejected spirit shall sing joyful praiiea to its Creator. 

But this sermon was in no sens© a ** Coronation*' function* For 
after Ra-bbi Tobias Uoodman^s address (which it will be noted is an 
eloquent if idealised picture of the Georges and their ways) the 
Prayer composed by Chief Rabbi HinscheO on the death of 
George HI, w^as recited* A ** Coronation" Servicei pure and wimple, 
ioea not seem to have been held then or later, until the days of 
Edw&rd VII. 

I come now to the second |mrt of this P>i-per : What bita been the 
Jewish influence upon the Coronation Service? If you take tb© 
'* Form and Order of Service '* as at Erst designed for the coronation of 
their Majesties King Edward VIL und Queen Alexandra, you find 
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it conaiata of nineteen sections** Take away the fii^at section, " The 
Preparation," i.e, the an^ngemeiits before the service ; the last, "The 
Recess," or the oi-der of departure of their Majesties ; the section 
devoted to the coronation of the Queen, and the Litany and the 
Communion which are of course characteriatically Christian, it is not 
too much to say that the rest is sditurated witli the Hebraic spirit. 
I^ early the whole of the majestie function, including both ceremonies 
and prayers, not only in the latest Coronation Services bat in a still 
more marked degree in the earlier ones, to which we shall also refer, 
is an echo of ancient Hebrew law and custom » 

Let us look at it a little closer. The " entrance into the church " 
is greeted with an authem on the 122nd Psalm: " I was glad when 
they said unto me. We will go into the house of the Lord/* What is 
called ** the Becognition," where the Archbishop presents the King to 
the people, seems to be suggested by the matin er in which Samuel 
presents Saul to Israelj and the priast Jehoiada presents the boy king 
Joash to the men of Judah. I do not know whether you will think 
there is anything indicating Jewish restiveness in the rubnc regard- 
ing the sermon, concerning which it is said, '^ One of the bishops begins 
the sermon which must be short and suitable to the great occasion " — 
but it is remarkable that nearly all the coronation aermone were 
preached from Old Testament texts, or baaed upon Old Testament 
notions. The present sovereign escaped without any, but the text for 
Bishop Blom field's sermon at Queen Victoria's coronation was from 
2 Chron, x3ociv. 31, ** And the king stood in his place (or rather on 
bis platform)^ and made a covenant before the Lord, to walk after the 
Lord, to keep His commandments, &c., with all his h^rt, and all his 
soul, to perform the words ol the covenant which are written in this 
book," 

Cranmer addressed the child king, Edward YL, dissuading him 
from the idea that his oath was taken to the Pope. '* Your Majesty 
is God's vicegerent and Christ's vicar within your own dominions^ and 
to see — with your predecessor Josiah — ^God truly worshipped and 
idolatry destroyed." 

* See D, Maoleaue's The Grtai SdemiMt^ qf ihe Cortmatitm of the Kia^ and 
Qu€m of Englajiii, lli03; and J, E* C. Bodlej*s The C<irQiiaii4m of Mward tM 
JSetmitht 1903. 
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The text claosen hy Archbisliop Sharp at tho coronation of 
good! Quoon Anne was, ** And queens shall be thy nursing mothersp" 
which you will admit was a very appropriate text^ full of actuality, 
considering tliat Anne was the mother of seventeen cluldren, 
though unfortunn-tely only one of them lived to the age of ten 
years. 

Every one in the least familiar with the Bible knows how ranch 
importance was attached to the king's anointment. Reference occurs 
to it already in the Book of JuilgeSj in th© parable of Jot ham, where 
the trees wish to anoint a king over themselves. It wag the type of 
God% spirit '* honouring God and maui" What a part has been 
played in ©very Christian monarchy by that sentence of David, " I 
will not stretch forth my hand against the Lord*s anointed "1 Tho 
person of even a foreign king like Cyrus becanae sacrosanct^ hecanse he 
too was regarded as the Lord's anointed. Amoug no people is the 
reverence for the person of the sovereign, endued by anointment with 
flome mystic semi-divine sanctity, greater than among Jews. The 
prescribed benediction on beholding a king is, '^ Blessed art thoti> 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast imparted of thy glory to 
flesh and blood '* (Talmud, Ber, 58). Earthly sovereignty is a rtflex 
of the heavenly. It is the Hebrew spirit that speaks in Shakospeare's 
nkhard IL :— 

*' Not all tbe waters in the rough rude sea 
Caa wash tbe balm from an anointed king." 



The Anthem at the Anointing is from 1 Kings i. 3f*, 40: 
**^adok the priei^t and Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon, J:c." 
The Archbishop makes formal reference, too, to this precedent after 
performing the act of Anointing. 

And so we might continue. After the Anointing was the 
presenting of the Spurs and Sword, which ceremony, though con- 
nected with the cnstoms of mediaeval chivalry, is also reminiscent of 
Fa. xlv. 4, 5, **Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, mighty one^ with 
thy glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride prosperously, 
bocaiLse of truth, meekness, and righteousness." The ring is placed 
on the fourth finger of the right hand. Transferring of a ring as by 
Pharaoh to Joseph^ by Ahasuerus to Haman and Mordecai, iniplies 
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the imparting of rojul aiithoritv. It is ulso typical of maiTiage 
between the sovereign and hia people. The choice of the fourth finger 
of the riglit hand is certain since Henry VII., and is no doubt older. 
M&cleane^ p. 93, quotes EceiBttta li^daurata^ ii, 430, by Heylin, and 
Ilasters reply to Jewel, 1 565, ** Where did yo\x ever read that the 
man should put the wedding- ring upon the fourth finger of the left 
hand of the woman and not on the rights aa had been many hundred 
years continued ? " In Jewitsh marriages the ring is sAm placed on 
the right hand, but on the fi^rst finger. 

Two sceptres are used ; (a) sceptre with cross ; {h) ro<l with dove. 
The first signifies kingly power and justice; the second, usually called 
the Rod or Verge or Wartlerj signifies equity and mercy. As 
Macleane points out (p, 96), the tw^o seepti^es ai'e combined in the 
insignia of the Divine Shepherd in Psalm jcxiii, i **Thy rod and 
thy sta0 shall comfort me/' I would also suggest Genesis ^dix. 10 
as a parallel. The armille or hraceleU^ which are of solid gold, 
opening by means of a hinge for the purpose of being worn on tlie 
wrist, recall a mmilar ornament worn by the first King of Israel, 
You will remember tlie messenger who brought to David the news 
of SauFs death. " And I took the crown that was upon hisi head, and 
the bracelet that was on his arm, and have brought them hither to 
my lord" {2 Sum. i, 10). 

The oath and the actual crowning need not detain us long, 
they are so manifestly Jewish— though not exclusively Jewish ; 
but the most interesting point about them is that it was usually 
a priest who administered the oath and who placeii the crown on 
the King's head. The 13th section of the Coronation Service m 
the presenting of the Holy Bible. It was probably introduced for 
the first time at the coronation of William III. and Queen Mary, 
though it may have been earlier. Here we find a case of revei^ 
sion to Old Testament or Jewish practice. This section was 
slightly condensed In the service as used in August 1902. In 
the older versions^ the Jewish tone is still more pronounced* The 
Aitihbishop having said, " We present you with this Book, the 
most valuable thing that this world possesses. Here is Wisdom ; 
thL^ is the Royal Law ; these are the lively Omcles of God," 
the words followed, '^ Blessed u he that readeth and they that 
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hear the wonts of this Book, that ke^p and do the things containet) 
themn, &c/' ^ 

Can one help think in g of the Deuteronomic law? We read 
(Deut. xriu) that when the King of Israel *'fiitteth upon the throne 
of hifi kingdom, he shall write him a copj of the law in a book out 
of thtit which i^ before the priests, the Levites ; and it shall be with 
him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life ; that he may 
learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep and do all the words o! his 
law ; that his heart be not lifted tip abov^ his brethren (17, IS), and 
that he may prolong his life in the kingdom," A Btill more striking 
parallel is to be found in the coronation of the boy-king Joash, where 
it is aaid (2 Kings 3£i, 1 2) that JeboaiJa the priest " put the crown 
(or diadem) upon Joash and (gave him) the testimony; and they 
made him king and anointed him ; and they clapped their hands and 
aaid, God save the king.'^ In the form used before the last three 
coronations these texts were actually referred to. 

In Section XVI, of the Coronation Sei-vice reference is made 
to the Coronation ^ledals, thrown among the people as largess. 
The oldest Coronation Medal is that of Edward VI., and this 
bears a curious Hebrew inscription. For an account of this see 
Appendix VIII. 

I trust I shall be pardoned for briefly dwelling with a certain 
predilection J for which old tastes and labours must be my excuse, 
upon the liturgical side of the Coronation Service. 

From the eighth century onwards there have been six 
recensions of the KngHsh Coronation Service. What strikes the 
Jewish reader in the perusal especially of the earlier ones is the 
preponderance of Old Testament phrases and allusions. Take for 
instance the following • from a service sometimes called the Corona- 
tion Order of Ethelred II., certainly written before the Conquest, 
and possibly u^ed at the consecmtion of Harold and William the 
Conqueror. From England the consecratory prayer spread to the 
Continent, With certain modifications it reappears in the Coronation 
Service of Charles I* 



1 Maskell, Mon. PiL, ii. 128 {ed. 1882), 
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O Almightj and everLiating God, Creator and Governor of HcaTeii 
and EarLh, Maker and Rulor of angels and nien, Kitjg of kinga and h*ivA 
of lordj^j wlio didat caUBe thy faithful servant Abmhani to triumph over 
his enemies ; did at give many victoriea to Moses and Joahna, the governor! 
of thy people; didat exalt thy lowly servant David unto the height of a 
Kingitlom, and didst sava him from the lion's month and from the hand of the 
beaat and of Goliath ; and didst alao deliver him from the evil javelin of Saul 
and from all his enemi^^ ; did«t enrich Solomon with the uni^peftkahle gift of 
wisdom and peace, graciously give ear to our humble prayers, and nvnltiply 
thy blensing upon thy serTant [N.]^ whom in lowly devotion we do elect to 
the Kingdom of the Angles or of the Saron^i, and ever cover !ii«i with thy 
powerful handj that he, being strengthened with the faith of Abraham ^ 
endued with the mildneaa of Mosep, armed with the fortitude of Joshua, 
exalted with the humility of David, heautified with the wiedom of Solomon^ 
may please thee in atl tilings, may always walk uprightly in the way of 
righleousneas, may nourish and teach, defend and instruct, the churcli of 
the whole realm with the people committed to his charge, and like a mighty 
king minister unto them the government of thy power against all enemies^ 
visible and invisible, that the sceptre depart not from the royal throne of the 
Angles and Siixons, but by thy lielp may reform their minds to the concord 
of true faith and peace; tliE^t being underpropped by due obedience and 
honoured with the condign love of this hia people, he may through length 
of yeara stabliah and govern by thy mercy the height of the glory of Lis 
fathers ; and being defended with the helmet of thy proteetion, covered 
with thy invincible shield, and all clad with heavenly armour, he may 
gloriously triumph, and by hia power both terrify infidels and bring joyful 
pejice for those that fight for thee ; best4:)W on him the virtues with which 
thou hast adorned thy faithful servants, w4th manifold bles^sings, and set 
) urn on high in the government of his kingilom and anoint him with the oil 
of grace of the Holy Spirit, ^c. 

In the Liber Regcdu — the 4Xh receBslon — used probably at the 
coronation of Edward II., and the basis of the Coronation Service of 
Charles I., there is beside this prayer a still stroDger Judaic tint^- 
" Visit him as tbou didst visit Moses in the Bush, Joshua in Battle, 
Gideon in the field, Samuel in the Temple; besprinkle him with tbo 
dew of thy wisdom, &c/' 

In the oldest known service for the coronation of an English 
king, taken from a ninth-century PontiBeal, after the sta^ has been 
given into the King's hand, the old Pentateuchnl blessing is pro- 
nounced almost word for word as it occurs in Gen, x^vii. 28, 29, and 
xlLx* 21^, 2G, '* Almighty God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
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fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine ; let people serve 
tliee, and nations bow down to thee : blessed be he that hlesseth 
thee, and God ahol] keep thee, and the Almighty shall bless thee with 
the blessing of heaven abovej on the mountains and on the hilla, 
blessings of the deep that lieth under, blessings of the breast^s, and 
of grapes and fruit : blessings of the fathers of old, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, shall be upon thy head '* (Wickham Legg, p* 11), 

The Coronation Order of Charles I. uses almost the same words. 
When the King has been girt with his sword he is exhorted to 
remember (Legg, 260)*' of whom the Psalmist did prophesy, saying. 
Gird thee with thy sword upon thy thigh, thou moat mighty, 
and with this sword exercise thou the force of equity and mightily 
desti*oy the growth of iniquity, protect the Church of God and hia 
faithful people, and pursue Heretics no less than Infidels/^ 

In the Coronation Order of James II- {ik 302), the pursuit of 
heretics no less than inEdels was for obvious reasons not demanded 
of the King. 

Again, what could be more Jewish in language and spirit than 
this (Wickham Legg, p. 257), which occurs in the Liber MegcUt^ — the 
4th recension used in Latin at the coronation of Edward IL, and 
(in English) at the coronation of Charles I, '* The Archbishop : ( Fere 
flignum et Jusiutn est) : It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty 
that we should at all times and in all places give thanks unto thee, 
O Lofd^ holy Father, Almighty and everlasting God, the strength 
of the chosen and the exalter of the humble, who in the beginning 
by the pouring out of the flood didst chasten the ain of the world, 
and by a dove conveying an olive branch didfst give a token of 
reconcilement unto the earth ; and again didst consecrate thy servant 
Aaron a priest by the anointing of oil and afterwards by the effusion 
of oil didst make kings and prophets to govern thy people Israel, and 
by the voice of the prophet David didst foretell that the countenance 
of the Church should be made cheerful with oiL We beseech thee, 
Almighty Father, that by the fatness of thy cretiture, thou wilt 
vouchsafe to hless and sanctify thy Servant [N.] (Charles), that in the 
simplicity of a dove he may minister peace unto his people, that he 
may imitate Aaron in the service of God ; that he may attain the 
perfection of government, in council and in judgment, and that by 
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the anointing of this oil tliou mayest give him a countenance always 
cheerful and amiable, to the whole people, ^c" 

In reading these paasagea, and many others might be cited, 

one can almoBt imagine them the work of some deft constructor of 
a Pifut mosaic. Old Testament allusions ai'e everywhere predomi- 
nanfe. In the latest recensions the order of service has undergone 
considerable change, as well as compression here and there ; but the 
Hebraic character still pervades the ceremony and the liturgy, though 
happily no one regards this in the light of an alien invasion* 

And so the last coronation, Uke the first, draws from Hebrew 
Bources, and is informed with the Hebrew spirit of righteousness. 
But never was there a greater call for that spirit than now. For 
our sovereign is crowned king over the greatest empire on earth. 
That empire is made up of many races and creeds. It can only hold 
together if, while they mutually tolerate each other ^ the sovereign also, 
himself of one religion, respects, protects^ and honours them all, 

"A just ruler of men," said & King of Isi-ael.^ " one that ruleth in 
the fear of God, will be as the light of morning, when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds "^ — i.e. not shining brightly and cheer- 
ingly on some, and casting a dark shadow upon others, but irradiating 
ftll alike with the impartial beams of his royal solicitude. 

That, I believe^ is already, and will continue to be, the result to 
Jews among others of the last coronation. 



' 2 Samuel xxiiL 3, 4» 
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6EKS0ICX Abbab* Accou3$t of tnn j£ws akd tbi 

COKONATtOX OF ElCBARB I. 

[ Benedietus Abljaa.] Gesta Betji* Henriei Se^j^ndi Bmedkti Al^tu, 
ed, Stubbi (1867), vol iL p. 83. 

Interim rei deposit! t coronam suam et vtstm regies, et leTiores coronam 
et vegtes Eiim|iflit: et sic corotiatui yenit prandere* Et Archiepiscopi, el 
epiacopif et abbates et alii clerici sedebant cum eo in niensa t ua, unufiquisque 
Kcundum ordinetii et dignitutem suam. Oomitea Tero «t barones et milites 
sedebant ad alias ineiisas et epulabautur splendide, 

Prantientibua autem illis, priucipej Jiidfeonim contra prohibition em regis 
•Qpervenerunt, Et quia rex die preecedenti proUibuerat commuui edicto, ne 
Judseiis vel tntiller ad coronatiotiem Httam venire^ curialea injeccrunt maiius 
in Jiidffios, et vpoliavenint eoi et verberavenmt eos, et ptagis impoaitis ejece^ 
runt eofl a curia regia : quosJam vero interfecerunt^ quondam aemivivoe reli- 
qutrunt, Uims autem ex Judajie iUis, qui Benedict us Judaeus Eboracenari 
vocabatuT, adeo graviter irerberibus et viilneribua affectuB est^ quod de vita 
illiuB desperatum est, et mc timore mortis perterritus suscepit baptiamum 
a Willelmo pnore eccleii^ SancUe Maris Eboraci ; et vucatui est WOlelmua^ 
Et sic eva-^it mortis periculum et inanus perse^iuentium. 

Audiens autem plebs civitatis Lundoniie quod curialea ita Koevirent in 
Judseos, irrucrunt in Judieos civitatis et apoliaverunt cos, et multoa inter- 
fecerunt ntriiiaque sexua ; et domoi illorum succenderunt, et in cinerem et 
favillam redegeruut. Fauci tamen ill arum evaserunt ill am intarfectionem, 
iticludentes fi« infra turrim Lundoiuarum, et in domibtia amicorum auorum 
jatitabant* 

Inseqneiiti die cum rex audiaaet beec fieri, missia aervientibua aiib per 

civitatem, fecit comprehettdi quoedam malefactarum illunim et aibi pne- 

aentari Trea vero illormn per judicium curiae auaiJcnai sunt in palibulo; 

unuA quia furlum fecerat in re cujusdam Christian! ; duo quia incendium 

(ecerant in civitate, unde domug Chris liiinorum combustOB sunL Deiude 

m 
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in lit t rex pro viro illo qui jam de Jiidieo factua erat Ohmtiaiuiai pree- 
aentibue illiB qui viderant baptixare euin ; et interrogavit eum, si ^aet 
Cliristiauua e Rectus* Ipse vero repondit '* Non/* set ut mortem evaderet 
permisit sibi fieri a Chriatiania quod Fokbant. Tunc jnterrugavit rex 
arcbiepiscopum Cantuarienaem, prseaenlibiia multia arcbiepiacopia et episcopiB, 
quid essct de illo faciendum* Be^Bpoudit arcbiepiacopus miuua discrete 
quam deberet dicens, "Si ipse homo Dei esf^e non vult, si it bomo diaboli," 
et sic reversus ille qui fuerat Cbriatianus ad legem Jtidaicam. 

In crastino vero recepit rex buniiigia et fidelitatea de arcbiepiscopia et 
epi(S€opt9) abbatibusi comitibus et baronibus leri'SB susa. 

Interim niiait rex nuncios et litteraa per omnes comitatus Angliie pro* 
htliena Be aliquis foriafaciat Judojia^ fied pactum suam babeant, Sed pruitquam 
edictum illud piiblieatum esset, Judroi qui erant in villa Dimestaple con- 
versi aunt ad fid em Christianorumj et baptizati mmt, et uxorea auas deapon- 
saverunt Similiter fiebat per plures civitatea in Anglia. , 



IT 



EOG£B OF H0VEI>EN*S ACCOUNT* 
Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Ilomden^ ed, Stubba, vol* iii, pp* 12-13, 

iJum autem re% in menaa fiederet, venenint prinoipes Judcaorum de- 
ferentea regi niunera, aed quia prohibitum erat eia die hestema, qu» prw- 
teriit, ne ad curiam regis die coronation is suBe accede rent, pleba superbo 
ocuIOf et inaatiabili corde, imiit in JudisOB, et spoliavit eoa^ et plagis im- 
positia ejeceruiit eos ab atrio regis. Inter quoa erat Be ned ictus Judeaua 
Eboraci, qui cum a Cbristiania ita j^rsecutua eaiet, et vulaeratus, ut de vita 
deaf>eraret, bapti^atua est a W ill elm o, pHore ecclesi^ SauctES Mariee Eboraci, 
in ecclesia lunocentum, et vocatua eat Willelmua, et aic evo^it mortia peri- 
culum, et manus persequentium. Quod cum civea Luudoniensea audiaaent 
iu vase runt Judieos civ^itatia, et domos eorum combuaseruiib^ et tllos inter- 
fecerunt^ pauci tamea eva$enint beneficio amieorum auorum Chriatianorum* 

In craatino autem coronation is regis mieit rex servientes suos, et com- 
prehendi fecit male fac tores illoa, qui civitateui inceuderunt, non propter 
JudiBOS, aed propter domos et facultatea Cbri^tianorum quas iucendenint 
et rapuerunt, et de ill is quosdam fecit auspendi, Et eodem die fecit rex 
pra&fatum Willelmum, qui de Judsao f^ictua eat Cbriatianua, isibi preesentari ; 
et ait illi, **Tu quia ea 1" et respond ena dixit " Ego a urn Benedict us Judaaiia 
tuua de Eboraca;^* et conversua rex ad archiepiacopum Cantuariensem et 
c«teros, qui dixerant ei prsedictiim Ben^diclum factum fuisse Chris- 
tianum, ait illia : ** Nonne dixiatis mihi^ quod ipse Christianua est?" et 
respoEdcrunt illi| " Ktiami domme/' £t ait illis : ** Quid ergo faciemus de 
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to ?" cui archie piscopiiB Canttmrieaaisj niiniB circnmspecte quftm esaet 
necesse^ resjiondit in spiritu furom iui, *Mlle ChrLsti&tiua e^e nan vult, 
homo Diaboli sit i " debuerat enim respondisae: "PetiiuuB de eo judicium 
Christianorum, desicut ipse Christ tantii ait f actus, et modo contradtcit.'^ 
Bed quia non erat qui refibteret, prsefatua Willelmua reveraus est ad Judaicam 
pravitaUm qui posLmoilitm parvo interkpao taiupore obiit apud Kortham- 
tonianii et factua est alientis a communi sepuUura Judeoorum, fiimtliter et 
OlinstianoninTf turn quia factum fuerat Christiaiius, turn quia ipaci sicut caiui 
re^reraua ad romilumj rediit ad Jtidaicam pravitateuL 



III 
Willi AH or NEWBUROu^a Nakrativk. 

Sid&ria Remni Anglicarum (William of Newburgb), Book IV. eh. i. 
(ed. Howlett, i. 21)3). 

th jfTimordiu rtgi* Ricardi H de iU qum in ^ui c<^Tonalmt& amtifjerunt 

Anno a plenitudfne t*im]>ori8 quo Veritas de terra orta est M*c**L3tXX"lJ£% 
i^i ApQ«toii€£e prajsidente Clemente, Henrico autem Frederici filio arcem 
Romani imperii tenente, et Francis iniperante Philippo^ Hicardus, illua- 
trisaimi regia Anglorum Hennci aecuadi filinaj defuncto patri auccesaiL 
Hie patre aepulto, hereditati max tranamarinse inciimbenS| nobilinm mmul et 
plebium soUemnibus votis gaudiisque excipitur t rebniK|ne trant} mare mature 
di^poaitia, in Augliara, quw ejus turn desiderita prEaatolabatur a<iveiitum, 
opportTine transvebitur ; cunctia ex ejua edicto ciiBtodiia per Angliam relaxntia, 
lit scilicet ad introitum novi prirjcipia eaaet laetitia generalis. Quippe Eoalua- 
bimt tunc carcereA reorum multitudine, aub expectatione vel discusaiouia vel 
suppljeii : sed eo regnum ingredtente |»eates illm carcerum per ejua clementiani 
aunt e§re!iafe,couBdentiua fortaaae de eetero grasaatur£e« Btatutodia unctionis 
rt?gifB| eonvenit Lundoniaa pmne nni versa regni nobilitaa, de partibus quoque 
trattamarinis copiosa virorum apectabilium multitudo. Eicardua igiturr aolua 
rrgum a seculo ita nominatus, Lundouiis est con^cratua in regem, el aolkm- 
nitet coronatua a Balduino Gantuariansi ai^hiepiscopo lertio nonas Septem- 
brii J qtii dka ex prieca geatili auperstitione malus vel jEgyptiacna dicitur, 
tanquam quod am Judaic i eventui prieaogio. Diea emm ille Judseia exitialia 
f uis9e dignoscitur, et iEgyptiacua niagie quam Anglicus ; cum Auglia^ in qua 
sub rege priore felicea et lucliti fuerant, repente illia in jEgyptum, ubi patres 
eorum dura perpeaai auut^ Dei judicio verteretur* Kes quidem recentia 
memorise eat, nullique ignota prseeentium ; aed opene pretium eit pleniori 
rektu tmnsmittere ad poatercte lain perapifeui circa gentem perfidam et 
l^lnaphenjam auperni judieii munumentum. Convenerant ad aollemnem 
Uhriatiani pnncipis unetiouem ex cunctia Angtite 6nibua non tantum nohiica 
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ChrialiAni Terum etiam primi Judeonim, Cuventes emm iidem linet«8 
¥erjtaii& ne forte babila sub Teg& priore felieitas minus eis arrideret sub noTOi 
ejus decentissime bonoranda primordia et f&vorem dod dmparem amplitudiue 
muneruni rcdiniendum duxermit* Veruna ille vel minuB jam cob aeceptaj^* 
quam patet, vel nescM) quid pnecaTene, superstitio^a qtiadam de coDsiUo 
qutiruudara cautela, edicto, ut dicttur, interdiiit tii iogressmn vel ecclesi» 
diini coronareturf Yel palatii dutn post coronationia sollemnia convivaretnr. 
Expletia igitur niissartitn solleioiiiia^ rex fulg^na diademat^ cum pompa 
moguifica ad convivitttn inlraviL Contigit autem, eo discuii]i)entfi cum amni 
f requen t ia nobi 1 i um , popu 1 una circa pala ti ura abae r van tern t ii nml tuari , J ud »i 
aiiiuidem turbis immiicti, forea sic v^gim introibant. Unde iudignalus, ut 
ferturi quidam Chriatianut, Judmum palma perciiasum ab ingresau jatinee 
nrcere curavit^ regium objecbana edictum. Quo exemplQ pi area acceoBl^ 
Judaeos cum contumelia r^pellebant : factoqne tumulta, indisciplinata ctim 
turbine turba accurrit ; credenteeque regem talia mandasse, tanquam freti 
ftuctodtiite regia iu multitudtnem Jud^iGorum ad fores regias observ&ntiuin 
pariter irruerunt Et prima quid em percntiebant pugno impic^ mo% vero 
vebementiua t;{ferati sualuleruitt ligna et lapides. Forro Judsei f ugam inierunt ; 
in fuga nonnuEi ceesi usque ad mortem, quidam etiam protriti perierunt, 
Yenerant autem illuc cum ceteris dim nobiles Judcei Eboracena^ Joceua 
Bfilicet et Bened ictus ; quorum prior evaajt, seqncna vero, dum plagis im- 
poaitia segniiis fugerct, comprebtnsus, ut mortem differet Chriatum coactus est 
confiteri ductu&que in cedes lam illico bapii/Mua est Interca rumor gratis- 
Hjmu^j quod scilicet rex omnea Judax>s eiterminari jiiaaisaet, totas incredibili 
celeriLate percurrit Lundoniaa ; nioique infinitum indiecipliuatorura populue, 
tam ex ipsa civitate qtiam tix illta quo^ ilhic es provtnciis pinrimia unctionia 
regiis sollemnitas tmxerat, srmatiia accurritf spirana pra^anim et cfedia m 
populum Dei judicio cuncUa in visum, Porro cives Judtei^ quorum multiludo 
Lundoniia babitare dignoacitur, cum lilts qui undecunque coriHuierant^ in 
domos ie proprias receperunL Cii'aumdantur a frementibua populia fortiier- 
que oppugnantur ab bora Qona Uftque ad aolia occaaum eredera domus ; qui» 
quQniam propter fabricam firmioreni effringi nan potenint, et fureutibua 
machinte deerant, igne tectia imtiiisao, horrendum cito coUuxit incendtum ; 
quod et labarantibua Judeeis exitiale fuitf et furentibua Cbriatiania in 
noctumo opera lucia adjutorium praabuit, Kec aolia Jud»ia special! ter 
in eos acceni;us i^nis nocuit, qtiia, diacretionia neacma, nonnulUa quoqu^ 
proximas Cliiiatianorpm ledea corripuit. Vide res repents clariBairaa urbit 
loca flam mi a civilibus^ tanquam boetilibuai miserabiliter conflagrai^. Judwi 
vero vel in propnia torrebantnr ffidibua, vel egredientea exeipiebantur 
enaibuB. Mullum aanguinia in brevi fusum est Verura cito satietat«m 
Cffdium ioduxit fortiui! excandeacena cupido prffidaruEu, vicitque avaritiA 
fiiidelitatem. Denique omissia ciedibua, expikndis »dibiis et diripitudit 
opibuB rabiea avitra incubuit At boc Christianos vcisa vice Chrittianis fecu 
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liftttoB ; clum alhis ulii quod forte rapuerat in vide ret, et prradanti Btwlia ne 
imkis quidem et soclia impta teinulatrlx avaritia paixeret. 

Nuntiantur haec regi festive in palatio cum omni procerum frequentia 
coQvivanti ; niittitur a latere ejus Katiimlfus de Glamvilla, regni procurator^ 
Mr potene et pmdena^ cum aliis ie<}ue nobiiibuaf ut vel Aeetenat vel frenaret 
iudacea. At id frus trn. In tan to enim lumuUu uulltia eonim aut voceni 
auaciiltavit aut facieni honoravtt, quiu potius quidam iDdiflcipHnatorea 
frentere adverHus eos cceperunt^ et ut maturius I'^fcederent lertibiiiter deuun- 
tia^erunt. 11 Uq igitur efTreimtam rabiein conaulte d eel i aunt ibus^ tanta liceulia 
quatila et audaciii usijue ad aequentis diei hornm iccundam de.seeviere prm- 
dantes, et tunc i^ieviendi magis satietaa Tel laesitudo quam vel ratio vel 
ftverentia principiB preedantium &edavit furorenu Hoc cateuus inandito 
n^m civitatis eventu, et egregie iacboato perfidie g^ntis e]titiO| et nova 
Clirittianoruni contra ininiicos crucia ChrialL fiducia, insignitue eat regni 
illufltrissimi regis Ricartli dies primuBj plane non tantuuj jtnta regnlam qiiA 
jubeutur ambigua in nit^liufl potios quaui in detei'ius derivari, verum etiam 
juxta aiguiHeationeni aptissiinam Cbriatianie in diebus ejua promotion is 
pfwwgus^ Quid enim aptius portendit, si quid portendit quotl regite consecrs- 
lioaii ejus diem par iter et locum blaapbemoe gent is uobilituvit eiitium, quod 
in ipso regnj ejua eiordio host«ij Chrktianee fidei co^perunt juxta earn cadere et 
in^mmri ( Non ei^ ajc moveat quemqimra vel tirbia in quadani ejus purti in- 
cendinm, vel in^ulsua ille fervor iudiacipliuatorum, quominus pra^clari eventni 
botius fiat pi usque interpret : cum et hujus modi su{>ernie moile ration is ordim 
militent, tnipleatque Oumipolenii plerumque voluntaicm flimm valde bonam 
{»er hominum etiazn nequiaeinaorum voluntateiu et actioneui valde pravaiUi 

Sane rex novua, cum easet ingentia animi et ferocis, indignatua, et cioleui 
quod ill 5iue curonationiM solkmtiii^ u'gnique priniordiis aub ejus prcesentia 
talia contigesaent, le^tuabat, anxiua quidnam super his easet agendum^ 
Tantam quippe et sine exemplo niajcistatia re^^iie loeaionem diaaimulare atque 
multam dimittere, et regi nimia indecorum et regno quo^^ue noxmm vide^ 
batur ; cum tantra atrocltatis dissimulatto per impunitatis fiduciam impro- 
borutn ad attentanda aimilia nutritura foret audadam. Forro in infinitateni 
reorum miiltittidinem (^usurte regife vigorem exercere prorsua erat impos- 
dbUe : nam pr^eter nubtlee cum rege convivantes^ quorum tantua emt 
Humerus ut regii amplitudo palatii angusta videretur^ fere totum eivitatia 
fiopulum et fera totals nobilium familiar, qtiee cum ipaifi nubilibua ad 
unctiouta regi^ solkmuia venerant, odium Jud^orum et pr^edarum illeccbra 
ad memorati operis patrationem conlraxerant, Diwimulari ergo oportuit 
quod viDdlcan non jK>iuit; Deo nimirum ordinante ut qui diviuio in perftdi^ 
et bla*pbemos ultionis ministri eittiterant» humino propter boc judicio 
minime aif^terentur. Bup^rai quippe examinis ratio exigebat ut blasphemi 
ill it qui tem|>ore auperioris principis supra modum cervicosi et protervi in 
Uhnslian03 f ueraai| in fiucce£^ri£ ejus primordiis bumiliarentur. 
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Benedictus vero ille, quij ut dictum est, lavacram Cbristianum coactna 
acGaperal, corde qtiidem iipn credena ad justittum ^d inani taiidum oris 
confessione aerem verberaus, in craatiao [lerductus ad principem, interrogattia 
est ab eo an esaet ChristiaRual Qui respondit ^ u Chri^tiania bapt^zari 
coactunij sed animo aiimper faisse Judseiim, et takm se uialle mori, cum jam 
Hon posect virercj plagi® enim pridie acceptJs urgebatur ad mortem, Ejeclua 
ergo a facie principia, Judmii est redditua aposlata ChristiaBus, factuaque 
filius Gelienpie dupio quam priui?, post dies imiicos defecit, ad hoc tantum 
ChriBtianiifi factu% tit apostata moreretur^ Prinoepa autem post clad em 
Jiid«QiB pacem edtcto eancivrlt i qua tameu, ul suo loco natrabiturf non diu 
aunt fruiti, supcmo uiiqtie judicio exigetibe blasphemw gentts superbiam 
■everim coBtigarL 

IT. 



The Agcount in Mattjibw of Pa his and Eqgee of Wekdover. 

MaUhm Pancjidi Chrmiica Majora^ ed, Luard, voL ii* pp< 350-1 ; and 
Roger of Wendover, Flore* Htstoriammf ed, Hewlett, vgU i, pp, 166-7* 

Huic corona tioni multi Judieorum interfuerunt contra regiam pro- 
hibitionem ; qui die prrocedenti communi edicto iutetdiierat, ue Judtei ant 
mulieres intereasciit propter magrcfts incantationes, qu® fieri fi<:tlent in coro- 
nation ibus regum* Sed eurialea, quam vis occulle veniaaeot, injectis manibus, 
ipoliavernnt eoa et diria vcrberibus atfect^rnot, et ab ecclesia i!Io« eictentes 
[quosam interfeceruut], quosdam eerni^uvos reliquerunt. Andiena autem 
vulgita civitatia quod cunalea ita ^aviebant in Jude&os, irruenmt in illoa 
qui in civitnte re manse rant; iirultiaqne utriusque sex us ex eis interfectia, 
et domibua aubveraia t^t aviccetiaia^ aurum eorum et argentum, caitaa et veatea 
precioaaa riipuerunL Qtu aulem ab hac dade e vase runt, fugerunt ad turrim 
Loudojiiarnm, et in doniibua amieorum quorum in locia diveraij* latitante*, 
de suo damuo multoa divitea reddiderunt, Hajc periectitio in ortu jubilcei 
6ui, quern annum remiasionia a]ipellant, inulioata, vjx per annum conquies- 
cere potnit. Nam contraria ratione, qui debuit eis annua ea^e remissionia^ 
factum (^st illia jubilmua confuaionis. In cra^tino autem cum rex talem 
cognoviaset eis illatam injuriara, quam propriam reputabati quosdam eorum 
fecit compreheudi, quorum trea culpabilf s deprehensoa per judicium curiae 
Bumjuasit aus(ieudi; uiium vero, quia fuj turn fecerat de re cujuadnm Chria- 
tiaiiii duos, quia inceudium fecerunt in civitato, nude dotnna CbHalieinoruni 
aunt cojubual^, Audientei autem Christian i per Angliam in locia diversis 
couatituti quod a pud Londoniani actum est de Judfei.t, irruerunt in eoa 
ubjque; masimanique ei eis str^geui facientea, et eorum apolia dirijnentea, 
multos ini misericord iter peremerunL Sed rex Hicardus in craatiuo coro* 
ualiouis aueei cum hom^gia et iLdQlitalca a regni niaguatibus suacepiaset, 
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prohibuH tie qulsqu^m Judjeis forisfaciat, sed pacem stmm habenrit per 
omnea Angliie civilatea. ^^mnia commerce rerum venaHum p«r tolum 
r^gnum cunslituU tunt uidxia ponderifl et iiiciiBurf»/* 



Ephraibi of Bosru's Narrative. 

The following text is titken from HehrdiMhs BericMi fihtr die Jaden^ 
v^rfolgumreti wukrerid der Kreiaziltje^ edited by Keubauer and Stern {Berlin* 
1^92), p. 69. An Englieli tmnalation of the passage (derived from tlie Kmek 
BoJbacha^ ed, Wiener, Hebrew Appendix, p. &) m given by 31 r. Jacolwi {Jtim 
of Afi^tvin Mnglaitd, p, 107). The narrati%^e in the body of the Emek Hc^kicha 
is a curtailed version of Ephraim's account : — 

K'pin D*n ^^«i ^hu iDyin *3 \pm d^di^o b^n^'b yi r print k i nsn 
tjnaii* '\'V2 iti'Kna m^isD iriD tn: ^m ^bt:>> Dp\nu cnu *nn «*i'D^3r« 
D3 iKn*i D'n ^*«Di nsivo m di? no^ ie3D*«] "i*iA pno it:'^ hisSdh n'ln 
noK^ DTcn i^nn nmo i^oi* h^2t6 nn2 "ik'K Dn*t?pni D^r^pn Dn\wn 
W2 D'oVat DnDiD 1^ ntsjJE' ^iJO i^E:' fTinya n«ni» onin^n i«a*e' I133 k5> 
iDKi> "i*vi nyiDrn wnm vi^ Ki^ ii»Dni .ana i!?^pn*i DiDm^i iSd^ ih^ide? 

ann anna Dtn dh^js hki DDvy n« innt^ onifpm c^k on^'^a Dns uin*i 

D*ij?3n pi "Qi pK lyirn "idk^i hth tr'jin ^ip nn !?t<B^ t3?2 pann hp n« 

7113 .nsn nn*03 no*i 'im^y n«Y ii; o^ii^'^i matma ^t^'ni mno d^d\d 

Here there is no mention of tenths being brought aa tribute, Tlie reading 
is Dn^CT (wealthy men), not nilEJ^ (tithes). There are other verlial cor- 
rectioni to be made in Mr. Jacobs* version. There is, again, no such 
error in the Nenlwiner-Stern text as there is in Wiener's— to the effect that 
Richard was crowned at Orleans, In the Wiener text the word Orleans has 
slipped in by dittography ; it makes no ^n^e* It is interesting to note that 
the houses of the Jews are termed " tlieir towers.'* The Jews were indeed 
among tlie first to build atone houses in England, Mr, Jacobs (p. 98) states 
that " R- Jacob of Orleans, also known as K. Tamj was one of those massacred 
at the coronation of Bichard L" The R, Ja&ob of Orleans, mentioned by 
Ephraim of BonOj was indeed kno^n as R, Tam, but of course he was not 
the famoui Rabbi of that name. On tbii^ K, Jacob see Gio«S} Gallia Judaka^ 
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p, M. Further, there b no mention af a "Chief RabU" in Ephrmra ; R, 
Jaecib JB tduiply termed '^disliuguialicd." Here, ngain, the text varies from 
Mr JtcoUtf verFion, Then tbe Hebrew I^;»*r6 does not mean **to convert" 
but ** to destrov." 

The amended English tmiialatioii would run as follows : — 
**ln the year [of Creation] 4950 [^Sept 11&9 to Sept 1190] evil wat 
brought upon lirael from heaven* For there waa raised up a king in the 
lsle« of the Sea, called Angle terre* And it happened on the day whereon he 
wai esUblished as king, and the royal crown was set upon hts head, in the 
city of LotitloQ, in the royal pjilace which Is without the cityj there Mere 
gathered thither muny folk from France and from the Islea of the Sea. 
A lid tliere ran^e likewise the Jews, the chiefs and the wealthy among them, 
10 bring a i^ift to the king. Then began wicked men to B&y that it was not 
Allowed for Jews to look un the crown of the king with which monks and 
pftestfl crowned him on the dtiy that he was crownt^d king* And they thrust 
them forth and maltreated them. Ami the king knew it not Then there 
came a rumour in the city sayin;^, Tlie king has ordere^l to destroy the Jews, 
Then they l>egan to Bniite them and overthrow their houses (and) their 
towers, and they slew r»f them about thirty men. And some of them killed 
them^lvet and tlteir children. And in this place was slain the diatingnished 
Rabbi Jat'ob of Orleans, for the hallowing of the Narue. And the king 
knew nothing ihrough all thia^ for when he beard the noise of the crowd 
in the city He aaked^ What is this noise of a tumult? And the doorkeeper 
replied^ It ia nothing but the L'uls sporting and making merry. And it came 
to pflaa afterwards when the truth wa«i made known to him, he [the king] 
gHve onlera t<> bind the doorkeeper to the tails of horses, drftgging and 
ca^sting him through tlie streets and alley's of the city till his spirit departed^ 
and he died a miserable deatli. Blessed be the Lord that giveth vengeance I " 



JSmm TO TB£ AOCOtJKT OF THE CONOEATULATORY KbBREW VEMSEg 
ON THE AeCEiSlON OF EKOtlSB SoVEREJONS. 



(i.) The only Hebrevv words (by W. Thome) which appear in the 
1G03 volume are these curiously mangled linea— 

nn^ r6s^n lyib nvni :n*Di*S nyp 

Thia is meant, perhaps, for — 

?^ n^Dn imh neru :n*OTi' nj^p 
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(ii.) Cudworth's poem (1658) is thus entitled— 

W hr iiKri>K b^^n w^e^^n mo bv nyp 

In the 1660 volume (ZCiaTpa) Cudworth has a KnSKnni n^p on 
Charles I. and Charles II. 

(iii.) John Wall's poem (1660) has these lines — 

wi>nK nn b)p\ 
i?o nma nin* ^d 

Dyn ^3 ^DK rn 

R. Button's verses end — 

■)n nV3 }^V^ vb 

(iv.) T. Smith's poem (in IQirrpa 1660) has this anagram— 

(v.) T. Edwards (1689) has this line— 

This evidently shows knowledge of the Rabbinic identification of Edom 
and Rome. 

John Bagwell's poem on William and Mary runs thus— 

n-jKpn ah? Koona *k *npfcn. *b^b 
n'35iJ 1!! w^yi^ nbe^ nn^ ^^<n 

y^airn i©^ ^irp; ^a;lK ni nnaj or 
y*?hD K^i «^KJ i>in4 -fen. pvp^ 
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Ti^^n w. Dn?^i;^ oa^ i^D^ ^* 
ni?p.-i D^p^x ^-11? D3FI yp; rte? n?i>p 

aoyp Dp^i D^^TP a^3 n-jje Jon {n 

(vi.) In 1702 Joseph Abendanon's "Elegy" on William III. ends with 
a " Congratulation " to Anne — 

mon D^D^ TTKn naio^n nJ>OTt\ 

mKDnfn imi dj?^ do3 *33i do3 niin5> 

noy w^HT* noni noy ba h^n jom 

(vii.) P. Bouquet's poem on Qeorge I. (1714), ends thus— 

txnrwD ^3 D*i>a D^oipo 
Diimaic K^ one k^ 

D33^ Kin CDDl'nitU 

English, Scots, and Wekh are called upon to rejoice and praise the name 
of George. Not Patrick (Ireland^ not Tafl^ or Darid (Wales), not San 
Jagos (Spain), not Andrew (Scotland), but Geoige (the patron Saint of 
England) is the new king's name. 

L. Imber's poem in the same volume is called — 

r\rp iD)*D n"n^ rofen nto hv 

Gagnier's poem (same date) ends thus— 

D*3i D**K ♦arr vxay 
nut >ppn O'VTQ Sa 
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Bouquet was evidently pleased with his composition, for in 1727 he 
practically repeats the refrain — 

D33^0 Kin DSDVniKS 

Here are some variations : we have the Britons, Shots and the Cimri. 
(viii.) From W. Disney's poem (1760) I extract the following : — 

nao na^fi^a omaKD no Kin 

naK n3K ii>«D ii> hdd i>K 

Di'ij;i> n*ni D^oc^a Kin ♦n 



T3K DWD iDir n* aiD^* 

inK* 1KDDD 1KDD i^n^ 
JDK D^Oy ^D nOKM JCK 



(ix.) From Ephraim Luzzatto's D^Tiy^n ^31 n^K (London, 1766), p.85— 

. D* Jpi n^3K *K^*5>trn nva ii>Dn m^a 
:r3Dt) na^'i^pD ime^ iDii>ip hk Kuni) 

.ora onp nn my my 
; iS nanon ttk *v ^y ^nei 

.DVnD KVD^ .y^ TK l^Dn 

n^n iai> D'i> layo o 
.i>an nny irnKsn D^i>Da 
.^aK' avnn K^n w*D*i> o 

nbon »3Di> nKiaai 

.iDiSip nKa nan .nKa nan 

; n^n iBTW .DiKnD k^ li^on 

.i3ii«^ D* i>K D^D imiaaa Kin 

; n*D* nva vi^y -nnc^n K*n 

.^y^n onyoij^ by i^on yaiDi 

.nyb onn oa-p »»a *a 
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The Legei4^d of thb Cobonation Stoni. 

A fnll account of the history of the Scone Coronation Stone, removed hf 
Edward I; from Scotland to Weslminater^ maj be found in Stanley's i/wforica J 
Ahmotiah of IFedmiristrr Ahhey (pp. 60^06 ; 492-502). From the geolpgica^l 
ex ant mat ion of tlie stone it Kcema impossible that it can have come from 
Bethel, The Coronation Stone h of a dull reddiali or pnrpliali sandstone^ 
whereas the rocka round Betlie] are formed of strata of limestone. Geikits 
saya ; '*A& a geologist ! would aay tliat the at^ne U almoat certainly of 
Scottish origin" (W, F. Skene^ Thfi Corofuition Stone^ 1869, laat page). 

It ii not neceaaary to do more than allude to the legend connecting the 
ttone with Palestine. The stone was identified with that on which Jacob 
rested at Bt:thel, when he belield the angels ascending and descending the 
ladder (Gen* xxv^iii. li-12). According to anoiher legend, the alone was the 
same as that on which Abraham intended to offer Isaac ; the Mid rash, in fact, 
identifies these stones of Jacob and Abraham an one and the same (Ptrke 
E. Ettuzar^ ch, 35). Later on, the Bahra or Holy Rock, atill extant within 
the Temple area at Jeruaalem, was regarded aa the stone referred to, Stanley 
givea the following aceouiit of the legend go f ar aa the British I$lea are 
concerned : — 

^* In the capital of the Scottiah kingdom was a venerable fragment of 
rockp to which, at leant aa early aa the fourteenth century, the following 
legend waa attached : The atony pillow on. which Jacob alept was by his 
countrymen transported to Egypt, Thither came Gathelns, son of Cecrgps, 
King of Athens, and married Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, He and his 
Egyptian wife, alarmed at tlie rising greutneaa of Moseft, lied with the stone 
to Sicily or Spain, From Spain it was carried off by Simon Brech^ the 
favourite son ol Milo the Scot, to Ireland. It waa thrown on the seashore 
afl an anchor \ or (for the legend varied at this point) an anchor which was 
cast out, in consequence of a rising itorm, pulled up the stone from the 
bottom of the aea. On the aacred Hill of Tara it became ^ Lia Fail,' the 
* Stone of Destiny/ On it the kings of Ireland were placed. If the chief 
wai3 a true succeasorj the stone waa silent ; if a pretender, it groaned aloud 
aa with thunder. At thia point, where the legend begins to pas^ into hi story , 
the voice of national discord begina to make itaelf heard* The Irish anti- 
quarians maintain that the true atone still remains on the Hill of Tara, But 
the stream of Scottish tradition carries us on. Fergus, the founder of the 
Scottiah monarchy, bears it across the sea from Ireland lo Dunataffnnge. In 
the walla of Dunstatfnage Castle a hole ia still shown, where the stone is said 
to have been laid. With the migration of the Scots eastward, the atone waa 
nmveil by Kenneth II, (a.d, fl40), and placed on a raistd plot of ground at 




IDWAfJD VI. S CORONATION UEDAL {lij^rM). 

Tliia is obviously intende*! to meAD : *' Edward VL, by the grace of Hod, King 
of Englaud, France, and Ireland^ defender of the faitli andj in the carih, of the 
Church of En^'1a^d and Ireland, mipreme ht^ad. Crowned King iu the year 
1546*" The date (I. "5 46) h according to the old aijh, when the ye4ir b^sn 
on March U^ \ the cotonation occurred on February £(X 

Of both tliese medals very fine ap*5ciiiieBifl may be seen at the BriUab 
Museum, There is another Edward VI. Coronation Medal, bearing a Hebrew 
inflcnption, in the Bibliotb^iie Natiunale at Paris (see HawkiuH, t Gri). 



THE LOST TRIBES 

AND THE RETURN OF THE iEWS TO ENGLAND. 

{liemi be/ore tht Saeieiy m May 18, 1903.) 

Br ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 



With the death of Solomon, the short-lived greatness and spIeDdonr 
of his kindgom passed away, and the golden age of Israel took tip it^ 
position in the long procesgion of historical periods. The coalescence 
between north and south had never been complete, except perhaps 
in the time of David, and as a result of Solomon^s exasperating 
partiality towards Judah, Eehoboam had to content himself with the 
allegiance of the south, the tribes of Judab and Benjamin. In the 
north the standard of rebellion was successfully raised by Jeroboam, 
wa oHicer who had been expelled by the great and wise king, and out 
of the territories of the ten remaining tribes Jeroboam buOt for him- 
self, and, as he hoped, lor his descendants, a new kingdom.^ The two 
kingdoms, those of Israel the rebel and Judah the loyal, found, 
howeyer^ the same fate, and the captivity of Judah followed on that 
of her northern neighbour*^ 

The career of the Jews, the inhabitants of Judah, can be traced 
without difficulty through the subsequent centuries until the present 
day. Of that of the Israelites, however, nothing authentic is known 
after their departure from their fatherland to Halah and Habor by 
the river of Gozan, and the cities of the Medea ^ With the beginning 
of their captivity they seem to have passed from human knowledge, 
and the mystery of the Lost Tribes has almost from that day to this 
been the lodestone that has attracted and bewildered students of many 



^ 1 Kings XI i 20, 

3 2 Kitjg9 xsv. Tirmel fell in 721 8.0., Judfth in 586 B.d 

^ 2 KiDgs xviiL 11. 
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races and varied belief a* The total absence of aU evidence of their 
fate has cleflred the ground for innumerable theories, and the Tribes 
have at one time or another been loaited in every district of 
the earth's surface; no race has escaped the honoufj or the sua- 
picion, of being descended from the subjects of Jeroboam, Tbo 
discovery of the Lost Tribes has, at different times, been announced 
in all the continents, and it has even been suggested that they were 
involved in the desti^nction of Atlantis, In Chinti, in Tartary, in 
Afghan istan, in the Sahara^ indii?pu table proofs of their settlement 
have been produced. In succession, we have been assured, the 
Knglish, the Irish, the North American Indians, and the Hottentots 
are of Hebrew descent. On the other hand, some modem authorities 
deny that there was, in any real sense^ a *' loss " of the Ten Tribes 
at aU, 

The present purpose, however, is not to discuss the various 
theoiies relating to the fate of the Ten Tribes, nor to follow any of 
their discoverers along their marvellous itinemries, Neither the 
time nor the occasion is available. I shall attempt to limit myself to 
exposing the hold that some of these theories had obtained on the 
minds of Englishmen during the first half of the seventeenth c<?ntury, 
and to showing to how great an extent they assisted Menasseh ben 
Israel and Carvajal in their endeavours to secure the resettlement of 
the JewSj not the Israelites, in tbis country. Before, however, we 
deal with the subject proper, passing allusion may be made to the 
references in early English Ufceratnre to the kingdom of Oog and 
Magog, shut tip, according to varying versions by Moses or Alexander, 
in the Caspians, It was in this neighbourhood that George Bandys^ 
in the account of his travels in the East in 1610, locates the Lost 
Tribes.* Sir John Maundeville, whose alleged travels are said to 
have occupietl the years 1322 to 1357, connects Gog and Magog with 
the Israel it eSj and in the account of his journeys that 1ms come down 
to us he states that they» the Tribes, were shut up between two 
mountain ranges in Scythia, and were to remain there until the end 
of the world .^ 

This early reference is of so much interest that a quotation from 

» Sandjs' Travels, London, I67;i. p, 111, 

' J* 0, H alii weirs editioB. 1866, pp. 265 ei teq. 
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thta mysterioua author will perhaps be pardoned. In chiip. xxvi. of hh 

traveli be writes : '* In tbat same regioun ben the Hountaynes of 

Caspye, tbat men clepeo Uber in the Coo tree. Betwene tho Moun- 

taynea, the Jewes of 10 Lvntiges ben enclosed, that men clepen Gothe 

anil Magothe ' and the! mowe not gon out on no sjde. There weren 

enclosed 22 Kynges with liire peple, that duolleden betwene the 

Mountnynes of Sythye. There Xyiig Alisandre chacede hem betwene 

tho Mounttiyties ; and there he thoughte for to enclose hem thorghe 

weik of hia men* But wban he saugbe, that he rayghte not don it, 

ne bryng it to an ende, he preyed to God of Nature, tbat he wolde 

parforme tbat that he had begonne. And alle were it so, tbat he was a 

Pkjneme, and not wortbi to ben herd, zit God of hii grace closed the 

Hountaynes to gydi*e : so that thei dwell en there, alle faste y lokked 

and enclosed with highe MouTitaynes alle aboutej saf only on o eyde ; 

and on that syde is tbe See of Caspye. Now may snm men ask en, 

Bithe that the See is on that o syde^ wh erf ore go thei not out on the 

See syde, for to go where that bem lykethel But to this questioun, 

I scbal anewere. That See of Caspye gothe out be Londe, undre the 

Mountaynes^ and rennethe be the Desert at o syde of the Contree ; 

and aftre it streccbethe unto the endea of Fersie. And alio thougbe 

it be dept a See^ it is no See, ne it touebethe to non other See : but 

it ia a Lake, the grettest of the World. And thoughe thei wolden 

putten hem in to that See, thei ne wysteu never, where that thei 

icbolde arryven. And also thei conen no Langage, but only hire 

owne, that no man knowethe but thei ; and therfore mowe thei not 

gon out. And also zee schulle undirstonde, tbat the Jewess ban no 

propre Lond of hire owne for to dwelleri inne, in alle the World, 

but only that Lond betwene tbe Mountaynes. And ^it thei zelden 

Tribute for tliat Lond to the Queen of Amazoine, the wbicbe maketbe 

bom to hen kept in cloos fulle diligently, that thei schalle not gon 

out on no syde, but he the Cost of hire Lond. F'or bii-e Lond 

march ethe to tho Mountaynes. And often it batbe befallen, that 

same of tbe Jewes ban gon up the Mountaynes, and avaled down to 

tbe Yaleyes ; but gret nombre of folk ne may not do ao. For the 

Mountaynes ben so hye and so streghte up, tbat thei moste abyda 

there, nmugre inre Myghte. For thei mowe not gon out, but be a 

littiUe iasue, that was made be strengthe of men ; and it lastethe wel 
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a 4 grete My la. And aftre^ is there sit a LoDd alio Desert, where 
men may fynde no Watre^ ne for dyggynge, ne for non other tbing, 
Wherfore men may not dwellen in that place : so is it fulle of 
Dragounesj of Serpentea, aad of other venymoua Bestes, that no man 
dar not passe, but zif it be strong Wjntre, And that atreyt passage ^ 
men clepen in that Oontree, Olyron. And that is the passage, that 
the Queen of Amazoine makethe to hen kept. And thoghe it happen e, 
sum of hem, be Fortune, to gon out ; tliei con en no maner of Langage 
but Ebrow : so that thei can not speke to the peple. And zit nathe- 
less, men fiejn, the! schalle gon out In the tyme of Antecrist^ and 
that thei schulle maken gret slaughtre of Cristene men, And ther- 
fore alle the Jewes, that dwellen in alle Londes, lernen alle weys to 
epekeu Ehrew, in hope that whan the other Jewes schulle gon out, 
that thei may imdirstondcn hire Speche, and to leden hem in to 
Cristendom, for to destroye the Cristene peple- For the Jewea seyn, 
that they knowen we!, be hire Prophecyes, that thei of Caspye schulle 
gon out and spreden thorgha out alle the World ; and that the 
Cristene men schulle hen nndre hire Subieeeioun^ ale longa aa thei 
ban ben in subieccioun of hem. And zif that zee wil wyte, how that 
thei schulle fynden hire Weye, aftre that 1 have herd seye, I schalle 
telle zon. In the time of Antecrist, a Fox sehalle make there his 
trayne, and mynen an hole, where Kyng Alic^andre leet make the 
Zate^ : and so longe he schalle myneti, and perce the Erthe, til that 
he schalle pass© thorghe, toward es that folk. And whan thei seen 
the Fox, thei schulle have gret marveylle of him, be cause that 
thei saughe never suche a Best, For of alle o there Bestes, tliei han 
enclosed amongea hem, saf only the Fox, And thannc thoi schuUen 
ehacen him and pursuen him so streyte, tille that he come to tbe 
same place that he cam fro. And thanne thei schuUen dyggen 
and mynen so strongly, tille that thei fynden the Zates, that Kyng 
Alisandre leet make of grete Stones and passynge huge, wel symented 
and made stronge for the maystrie. And tho 2ates thei schulle 
breken, and so gon out, he fyndynge of that issue/' 

A still more interesting account, inasmuch as it is the earliest 
known reference to the Lost Tribes theories by an English writ^r^ 
is that given by Matthew Paris under the year 124L The petriod 
was that of the Crui^ades, and Eui^ope was tiembling before the 
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£rst threatening incursion of the Infidels* The Emperor liad sent 
his two sons, Henry and Conrad, to bar the adviince of the Tartars 
«nii OumaniaQS, whom, despite tbe gverwhelming forces opposed to 
tUem, they succeeded in defeating. " But before it {the enemy) 
retreated, a circumstance occurred, which proceeded from the trickery 
of the Jews, who thoogbt that these enemies of ours were a portion 
of their Jewish raccj who bad been sbut up in the Caapian mountains^ 
and luid therefore come to assint them^ for the sub^ersioii of Chris- 
tianity ; and this enormous wickedness we have thought piK»per to 
Insert in this work* During all this time, numbers of the JewH on 
tbe cantinentj and especiully those belonging to the empire, thinking 
that these Tartars and Cumanians were a [portion of their race, whom 
God had, at tlie prayers of Alexander the Great, shut up in the 
Caspian mountains^, assembled on a general summons in a secret 
l*iace^ where one of their number, who seemed to he the wisest and 
most influential amongst tbem^ thus addressed them : ' My brothers, 
seed of the ilJuiitrious Abraham, vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth, 
whom our God Adonai has permitted to be so long oppressed under 
Christian rule, now the time has arrived for us to liberate ourselves^ 
and by the judgment of God to oppress them In our turn, that 
the remnant of Israel may be saved. For our brethren of the 
ti'ibes of Israel, who wfere formerly shut upj have gone forth to 
bring the whole world to subjection to them and to ua. And the 
more severe and more lasting that our former suffering has been, the 
greater will be the glory that will ensue to us. Let us therefore go 
to meet them with valuable gifts, and receive them with the highest 
honour: they are in need of corn, wine, and arms,'" Matthew then 
piroceetls to relate how the Jews acted upon these suggestions, and 
immediately bought up all the arms and armour available, concealing 
them in t:iiska for the purpose of passing them as wine* ** They then 
openly told the Christian chiefs, under whose dominion they were, 
that these people, commonly called Tartars, were Jews, and would 
not drink wine unless made by Jews, and of this they have informed 
us, and with great earnestness have begged to be supplied with some 
wine made by us, theii* brethren. We, however, desiring to remove 
from amongst us these our inhuman public enemie^s and to release 
yon Christians from their impending tyrannicAl devastation, have 
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prepared about thirty casks full of deadly intoxj coating wine, to be 
ouTied to them as soon as possible." ^ The story was bt4iBFeil, but 
Uie truth discoYered by accident, and as Prynne^ wbo quotes the 
story with reli&h in bis Short Dmnurt'er^ gleefully remarks : '* There- 
upon the Jews were delivered to Tormentors, to be perpetually im- 
|trisoned, and slain with their own swords/^ ^ 

Bdfoi^i however, we go further into the subject, I should like to 
rteoii&t the story ol the sons of Moses, who were by many belie Fed 
to be inhabitants of the lands on the other side of the mysterious 
river Sambation* The legend was known to Bnglish writers long 
before the Besettlement, and through them, by means of popular 
publications I to the reading public. Of these, the first post -Biblical 
hii*tory of the Jews read by the common people of Europe was Joseph 
bnn Uorion. The earliest edition of Peter Morwyng*a tran^ation 
appeared in 155d, although no copy earlier than one dated 1561 
appeal's in the British Museum catalogue* Of this work numeroua 
subaequent editions were isiiued to satisfy the demand to know some- 
tiling of the Jewish people, that was created by the Reformation and 
Ibe tran&hition of the Bible into English, and frequently recurred 
feom that data to the Hesetblement, Morwyng's translation includes 
in the appendix entitled " The tenn© captivities of the Jewes," the 
follawlng account of the sons of Moses. The date of their fii^st 
uppveimace on the scene waa that of the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nivbaebadoessar and the destruction of the Temple. Morwyng was 
very exact in his computation of the numbers engaged on that event* 
ful oeoasiou, for lie mentions that exactly 900,001 of the inhabitants 
of tliti Holy City were slain at its sack Coming to the sons of 
MfKtei^ however^ he relates : ** The Leuits stoode singing a song whiles 
ilaughter woa made of them, but they were not able to fini^sh it^ before 
Uie enemiea entred the Temple, and found them standing in their 
yiM% with llarpea in the}T hands. Therfore he carried away in this 
eaptiility the Leuites which were of the seede of Moseys 6 c.w.^ whom 
whon tho Ui iitiU^ had brought unto the Riuers of Babylon, they 

1 J, A. GlkA*i trun»lniion, vol. 1. pp. 358-8. The iGformalion contained in 
ihi«|i ftutratitif was obtaiacd bj tbe atitbor from tlio JliHorin Scholoitica of Peter 
iJiimrihtr^ A Kiviich cccle^iiastiCt who lived m llie twelfth century* 
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demaunded of the J ewes, Sing vs a song of Sion, And by and hy 
they gnawetl of ths tops of their fingers with their teeth, saying, 
Howe shal we mng the song of the Lorde in a strange land ? And 
the blesijed Lord seeing that they wold Bot sing a song he loosed 
them 4fe placed them on the further side of Sarabatb." * Morwyng 
fiuggest'S, in the tiUe-pa^o of this workj that he translated it from the 
Hehrew original* Unfortuiiately, as Mn Lucien Wolf has pointed 
out,^ Sebastian Munster's Ilitntorianuni Josephi, an abridged transla- 
tion of the original, appeared jusfc before Morwyng^«? was written, 
and onr author, who was in exile in Germany at the time, follows 
this abridgment in every detail. One must infer, therefore, that 
Morwyng trusted to his knowledge of Latin ratJier than to the Hmited 
ji^piaintance with Hebrew that he posiiessed, Howull, a later re- 
puted translator of Josippon, adopted Morwyng' a translation, merely 
chaxiging the name of the translator on the title-page. It is interest- 
ing also to notice that the opinion held in England of the sixteenth 
century w*aa tbat Josephus and Joseph ben Gorion (Josippon) were 
the same person, the writings of the former being intended '^for 
tLem that desire to vnderstand of the feates of the Romanes in the 
tyme of that age," those of the latter for the amusement and instruc* 
tion of the Jews.^ 

The Sambatyon legends were not without their influence on 
Menasseh ben Israel, who mentions the river in his Hope of litrmL 
** Lastly,*' he says, " all thinke, that part of the ten Tribes dwell 
beyond the River Sabhaifdan or BabbaticalL" * To bim the river had 
a real existence. He quotes numerous authorities in support of his 
view; among others, Joseph us, who mentions that the river was seen 
by Titus, and as a final and overwhelming pi^of, Menasseh ben Israel 
jM>ints to the testimony of an hour- glass containing some of the 
waters of the river, that seemed to preserve its miraculous pro}terties, 
** And I heard the same from my father," continues Menaeseh, " which 
testimony I account as good, as if I saw it my selfe ; (for fathers do 
not use to impose upon their sons). He told me that there was an 



^ 1593 edition, 

^ JosippoD in English, JemUk ChranicU, August 23, 18y0, 

* Morwy)ig*8 tianslatiou, 1575 edition, 

* Mr. Wolf's edition, 1901, p 35. 
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Arabian &t Luhomf who had such an hotir-glasse ^ and that everj 
Friday at evening be would walk in the Btreet called the new street, 
and iihew this glass© to Jewes who counterfeited Christianity, and say, 
) tf Jffn^&a^ fhut up your shops j for now the SaJbhaih comes. Another 
worthy of credit, told me of another hour-glasse, which he had aome 
ywirs before, before the Fort Mydeta, The Cadij or Judge, of that 
filaoei Miw him by chance passing that way, and asked him, wlmt it 
wni t he commanded it to be taken away ; rebuking the Mahoniitans, 
tbiL by thi% they did eonfirmd the Jewiah Sabbath."* 

Th» next tlieory with which to deal is one that gained coosider- 
able currency early in the seventeenth centnry, and served as an 
InUHjiluction to its suceessor, the American Indian, by which Menasseh 
tMUi iBrael waa especially attracted. The Erst English speculations 
Oi to ^Q fate of the Lo^t Tribes, to be put into literary form, 
ftfltr Ihofii of Matthew Paris and Sir John Maundeville (concerning 
the real nationality of the latter there is some doubt, however), 
appear in " An essay upon some probable grounds that the pres^ent 
TttrtiirSi near the Cypriau Sea, are the Posterity of the Ten Tribes of 
Isi-ael,** by Giles Fletcher (1549-1611)* Although necessarily written 
previous to 1611, it was not published until sixty*six year^ later, 
when ft appeared as the first part of Samuel Lee' a Israel Eedtu^, 
Previous to ita publication it waa, however, known to English writers, 
for the MS. of the esstLy was referred to by Thorowgood in his Jetce^ 
in iliwertca of 1650.* In the preface to Israel Medux, addressed to 
the pious reader, Lee explains that, ^* Having obtained this manu- 
script of Dt\ FIe/^ker\ from his Grand -son, Mr» Phineas Fletcher, a 
worthy citizen of London^ together with his kind leave to pass it into 
Publick Light ; give me I pray, the liberty of a line or two to acquaint 
the«| ^^lat this Author was a faithful Agent for Q, Elizidjeth of Famous 
Memory, at the Ftdlace of the great Czar of Moi&diovtj^ and hath given 
us some fruits of his inquisitive travels in a Book of the State AffairB 
and customs of that large Dominion. Having also collected soma 
Observations about the Tartars, Confining upon those TeiTitories near 
the Casjnan Sea^ composed this ensuing Tract, endeavouring by some 
probablKties to evince, that they may be the Posterity of the 10 Tribes 
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oF [graei, antiently carried Captives by Sabmmmser into tbe Northern 
MountaiDous Craga of Assy^ria and Alediai or at least, that they are 
at thia day mixed among those Barbarous KationSj ingeniously 
leaving the full determination to farther and future enquiries of 
Merchants and Travellers, to be diacuasM and argu'd among the 
Learned.'* Those fruits of his inquisitive travels to which his editor 
refers, caused some trouble to Br, Fletcher, who was not treated 
with all the respect that tbe ambassador of thia country might expect 
at the Cotirt of Moscovia, His book, Of ike Efisse Common Wedlih ; 
or Manner of Government by the Russe Emperour {connnonly called the 
Emperour of Moscoma) wUh ike Manners and Fmitions of the People 
of that Country, dedicated to Elizabeth, was hardly as diplomatic aa 
might be expected from an ex -ambassador, and created consider- 
able alarm among the English merchants trading with the empire 
mentioned, and at their suggestion the book was immediately 
suppressed. 

Dr< Fletcher opens his easay on the Tartars or the Ten Tribes, 
with the remark that their fate and situation had often been 
questioned by divines,^ and after a little consideration he arrives at 
the conclusion tliat the likeliest place in which to find them is either 
in or near the localities in which they wore originally planted,^ The 
conjecture of some diviues that the descendants of the Tribes were to 
be found among the Alani, was " not only an improbable but a very 
absurd and gross opinion." * The Alani or TribalH were a Europe^m 
people, "and this passage and expedition through one Country into 
another, which was to be made through so many great Nations both 
of the upper and lower Asia, being impossible^ at least unlikely to be 
passed over by all Htories which since have written in every Aga"* 
He then proceeds to give a series of reasons for adopting the Tartar 
theory. First, he argued from the locality . Media, he said, extended 
far to the north-east of the Caspian, and the large territory since held 
by the TaJ'tars was included in its limits.^ In Media, as in all other 
lands, there has been a Jewish question, and, on the revolt of Media 
from Esar^Haddonj the inhabitants of Media solved their particular 
problem, Dr. Fletcher suggests, by e:ipelling the Israelites from their 
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territories.^ The exodus, therefore, was not voluntary, as is suggested 
in Esdras. The theorist also found great support in the alleged 
similarity in nomenclature. Samarchian, the most important town of 
the district, he likened to Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel. Mount Tabor of Tartary, he said, resembled in situation and 
fortifications Mount Tabor of the land of Israel. Jericho was also 
to be found on the River Ardoce, near the Caspian Sea.^ Again, the 
Tartars were divided into ten tribes or Herds,' just as the Israelites, 
and the Tartars themselves had a tradition of an Israelitish descent, 
Tamerlane himself boasting of his Danite ancestry.^ Then there 
were resemblances between the language of the Tartars and those of 
the Hebrews and Chaldeans. Certain Hebrew rites possessed by the 
natives of Central Asia were also called in evidence, and finally, 
according to the Apocalypse,* the angel of the sixth vial is to prepare 
the passage for the kings of the East by drying up the Euphrates. 
This passage, he says,^ admittedly refers to the Israelites, for no Jews 
were settled beyond the Euphrates. Yet, as is and has been the 
fashion among many Lost Tribes theorists, Fletcher seems a little sus- 
picious of the verticity and reliability of Esdras, '* whom I alledge not 
as authentick to confirm matters of faith and doctidne, but to 
illustrate as a story, this holy prophecy, which is here more obscurely 
set down by the apostle." '' 

The next English book of interest to students of the subject 
under treatment was Edward Brerewood's Enquinea toucJiing ihe 
Diversities of Lanjuatje and Religion throtogh the chief parts of ihe 
Worlds the first edition of which was published in the year 1614, a 
yeiir after the author's death. In the course of his inquiries he 
devotes a chapter to " the Jews dispersed in several parts of the 
World," ^ and under the heading Jews includes the descendants of all 
the tribes. The Tartar theory is described by him as a " phantasie 
of many Learned men, not unworthy some diligent consideration," ® 
and later, ** which although it be, as I said^ no other than a vain and 
capricious phantasie, yet, hath it, not only found acceptance and 
entertainment, with sundry learned and understanding men : but 
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reason and authority are produced^ or pretend to establish it for a 
truth/* ^ The reasons for the identification of the Tartars with 
the Israelites are quoted by Brerewood/-^ Their name Tutarij or 
rather Totari^ is in itself the Syriac or Hebrew for a residue or 
remainder "MWn insn. They possess Jewish customs. The theory 
aj^ees with the oft-quoted passage in Esdnis* With regard to the 
first, Brerewood points out® that the name of the race was nioro 
probably derived from the River Tartar, and in support of that sug- 
gestion he quotes several authorities,* Moreover, a remnant would 
hardly be the correct term with which to signify the Tartars, 
whose numbers certainly very considerably exceeded those of the 
leraelitea or Jews, It was also Buggested that the North American 
Indians were derived from the Tartars^ and if that were so, it 
would increase still further the numbers of the alleged rem- 
nants The Jewish rites and customs possessed by the Tartars were 
ailopted with the inti'oduction of Mahommedanism^* and were only 
to be found among the Tartar tribes that had accepted Mahommed^s 
teachings. Previous to their inti'oduction the Tartars were not only 
altogether unconscious of the Mosaic Code, but positively transgress e^l, 
in ignorance presumably, many of the injunctions of Leviticus. More- 
over, " they have no records, nor regard of their ancestors and linage, 
fiom whom, or by whom, they are descended, whereof IsraeHtes were 
ever curious." ^ According to Br ere wood there was no affinity what- 
ever between the respective languages. Turning to ** forged Esdras, 
which hath stiiTed up as it seemeth this vaporous phantasie* in the 
bi'ains of new-fangled Antiquaries *' ^ — Brerewood was himself a 
member of the Old ScMiiety of Antiquaries — he points out that the 
theory he was discuasiog did not agree with that authority, " nor, if 
it di<l, could yet the Circumstances of that History agree with the 
truth/'** Brerewood was also a member of that not unimportant 
band that expressed considerable doubt as to the value of Esdras as a 
history. According to that Apocryphal work, tiie tribes were "a 
peaceahle people and . . , they left the multitude of the IleafJten, thai 
tJimj might keep their Statutes^ which they never kept in i/isir otrn 
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Land.'^^ Our author points out thst in nBitlier respect do the 
Tartars agree, ant I with Tamerlane and hi.^ .^ucces3*>r3 in our 
memory we must fain support him. Leaving the theory, Brerewood 
turns his attention to Esdras, whose account, h© points out,^ is not in 
agreement with those related in Kings ^ and Chronicles*^ Of the last^ 
according to certain Jewish autborities,* Ezra is the reputed author, 
and he b therefore responsible for two incompatible staitements. 
Moreover, in the time of Josephua the Tribes were still known to be 
beyond the Euphrates,*^ and, at a still later date, that of the Itinerai'y 
of Benjamin of Tudela/ their descendants were to be found in the 
provinces of ancient Assyria. ** But yet^" continues Brerewood, " if 
there were neither authority of holy Scripture, nor experience to 
refell this Fable, and the fancies that have sprung of it ; yet ordinary 
reason^ at least of men that are not ignorant of Geography, and are 
meanly skilled in the affairs of the world, may easily discern the 
futility of it For first, what need was there of such a miracle, as to 
stay the Course of Kti^lirale^, for the l^aelites passage from Ae^ria. 
or Medtat toward Tartar^, the River lying far to the West, both of 
the one Region and of the other, and no way crossing or im peaching 
their Journey, which lay Northward between that River and the 
Caspian Sea? Or, how might those poor Captive ItfraelUeB^ disarmed 
as they were, and dispersed in sundry Provinces of the Ae^j;rian 
Empire, and being nnder the oversight and government of Assyrian 
Presidents J be able to leave the places, where by the King's Com- 
mandement they were to inhabit? Or, if the Israelifes were able by 
force to depart^ and free themselves from the Dominion of the Xing 
of AshuVf yet were they so wise also, as to forsake the places where 
they were peaceably settled, and venture their small remainders upon 
perils and uncertainties, namely, to find out a place where never 
mankind dwelt] Or^ if their stomack served them so well, and their 
wit so ill, as in such manner to forsake Assj/ria^ yet were they also 
able to make themselves a way (even a way as he saith of 18 Months 
passage) through the fierce and mighty Kations of ScythiGj whom 
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ti either the Conqnerotirs of the Lv^aelite^, the Asifjj7'ians I mean, nor 
the Persiam (a ad I might add also the Grecians and the Emimn^) were 
never able to snbduef but were in the after timea subdued by them ? 
for that the parts of Bmjthia should be without Inhabitants (and in 
Scjjthia it must be where they would find that Country where never 
mankind dwelt, or ©Ise it is not in Tartary) is acurca credible^ as 
whereof we read in Historfes, to have contended with Egypt for 
Antiquity of Habitation, and to have prevaileii, and for the abund- 
ance of people, to be termed Hwninum OJteina, Insomuch that the 
greatest occasion of swarming abroad of those Nations of Sajfhia^ and 
of their overwhelming of Ada and Europe^ with their infinite multi* 
tndes and Colonies, is in Histories recorded, to be lack of room for 
habitation in theli- own Countries. 

*' And lastly, to make an end of this tedious discourse, with the 
end of their imagined tedious Journey : what ancient Geographer or 
Historian is there (set our AV</ra*f aside) that ever remembred of 
such a Begion as Arsarethj where they are said to have seated them^ 
selves. True it is indeed that I find the City of ArsarathOy mentioned 
both in BeiVsm fragments, and in Piolmmj^ placed near the issue of 
the River Araxe^ into the Cmpian Sea: and, it waa perhaps one of 
the Tsraefifinh Colonies, planted in the Confines of the Empii^e of 
AmtjHa 1 for it may well he that Ariiaratlia is but n^KS^* 1^ or nnwt? in, 
that is, the City, or the Hill of the remainder : or perhaps THH^* pK 
(the last letter of the first word cut off in the Greek pronunciation for 
sounds sake) the Land of the remainder : but the tale of eighteen 
months Journey, will no more agree with tins City, than the Region 
of Ar$areUi doth, with Geography or History. 

** So that me thinks this forged story of the Tstxt^tites voyage and 
habitation, in such remote Regions where never Mankind dwelt, 
savoureth of the same phantastical and Talmudical spirit, that another 
tale of the same Author doth, touching the collection of all the 
Waters, into a seventh part of the Eai-th, the other six being left 
uncovered * . "^ 

In 1652 James Howell (1594-1666), according to Mr, Sidney 
Lee '* one of the earliest Englishmen who made a livelihood out of 
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Literature," ^ published The Womler^fid ami mo^ deplovaUn Ilidortj of 
the Latter Tirum of the Jnim and of the Ctti/ of Hiermaiem* Tliiu was 
Joaippon under a new name, Moi-wyug*3 translation, after running 
through many edidona, had been deprived of its popularity by the 
other and more moving interestB that engaged the attention of tbe 
people. The Civil Wars were now at an end, and at the same time 
the Jewish question was gaining prominence. The time seemed 
appropriate for a hook about the Jews, and tonsequently Howell 
took Slorwyng^a woi k^ substituted his own name on the title-page for 
that of hi a predecessor, and issued it aa his own production. Howell 
ha<l aLi^eady set forth his impression concerning the Jews in various 
stray letters, an annotated edition of which was edited by Mr, Joseph 
Jacobs in 1890, nnder the title Eputolae Ho-EHanm. In two of 
these, especial reference was made to tbe Lost Tribes, the former 
addressed to the Lord Clifford at KnaresboitJugh and dated June 3, 
1633,- and the latter to Dr. H. B,, dated August 1, 1635.^ In these, 
as in most of hia other works, Howell showed himaelf a diligent 
reailer. The latter reference to which our attention is drawn wag 
derived from the account of Sandys' Tramh^ with which we have 
already dealfc^^ the former was an almost verbatim quotation from 
A Voyage into the Levant , . * by Master H* B. (Henry Blunt), per- 
formed jn 1634,^ the account of which was published in 1636. One 
of the objects of this joui-ney. Blunt states in bis opening pages, was 
** In some measure, to acquaint my selfe with those other sects which 
lire under the Turkes^ as G reeled, Amif'ntanftj Frei7ik»j and Zingnna^s^ 
but especially the Jeicm ; a race from all others so averse both in 
nature and institution, a^ glorying to single it selfe out of the 
rest of mankinde remaines obstinate, contemptible, and famous/'^ 
Howell's edition of Jasippon was issued rather as a Royalist tractt^ as 
was admitted later in the dedication in a reissue published subse- 
quent to the Restoration/ to point out to the citizens of London that 
just as Jerusalem had been ruined by sedition, so would London 
suffer the same fate in consequence of her adhesion to the Puiitans. 
The body of the work does not deal with the subject that we have 
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in hand. In the Epistle Dedicatory, however, Howell mentioned 
that the Jews of his day did not know what had become of the Tribes, 
bub still believed that they had never become apoBtates. **Some 
there are/' he say^ ^^and those of the best rank of Learned men, 
who bold that the Tadars of Scythia, who abotit the year 1200^ 
or a little before, became first known to the rest of the World by 
that name, and hold at this day a great part of Asia in eubjection^ 
are of the hraelites progeny/* He then proceeds to produce certain 
so-called proofs, with the nature of which we are by this time well 
ac«|nainted. 

The theory is also mentioned by Baanagc, who h invariably 
most sceptical and suspicious whenever lost tribes are men- 
tioned, Menasaeh ben Israel, "one of the Wisest Doctors of 
the Nation,*' he relates,* asserted that the Tribes passed into 
Tartary and settled there, especially in the Province of Thabor, 
according to Basnage, confounded by him with the Chabor of Isaiah 
xlir» 12* Authorities previous to Menaaseh, however, adopted the 
same view. 

Of all the various theories that were more or less current in this 
country during the sixteenth century, by far the most important, 
inasmuch as it was more carefully considered and discussed than any 
rival, was that which derived the American Indians from the Ten 
Tribes* This theory found no acceptance whatever in Jewish circles 
before the time of Menasseh bon IsmeL It^ evolution was entirely due 
to European (especially Spanish) settlers in America, but it obtained 
BO wide a credence, and was adopted to so great an extent in this 
country at the time, that, in addition to being the direct cause of 
Menasseh's book, T?ie Hope of Israd^ dedicated by him to the English 
Parliament^ it undoubtedly, at a time when the Jewish question had 
become a matter of practical politics in this country, drew still further 
attention to the Jews, and exerted influence in favour of the Keturn. 
The literature on the subject is yery abundant, and to be found in 
many languages. With the possible exception of the British Israel 
theory, the supply of pamphlets relating to which seema to be inex- 
haustible^ on no other Lost Tribes theory has so much ink and paper 
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been expended. One advocate, Tiscount Kingsboroiigb (1795-1837), 
had his attention attracted to the subject by the sight of a Mexican 
MS» in the Bodleian Library* In oriler to devote himself more 
thoroughly to his new pursuit he resigned all other interests, In 
support of his Lost Tribes theory he issued to the world his magni- 
ficently produced aud illustrated Aniujuities of Me^k^: comprmng 
Fa^mmtles of Amiefd Mexiean Paintings and Hierogli/phic»^ prm&rv&l 
in ike Iloyal Lihrariei of Parii^ )3erUn^ and Dresden ; in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna ; in the Vatitan Lihrary ; in the Borgian Mmeum 
at Borne ; in the Lihrai^-y of the Institute of Bologna; and in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Together with the Monuments of New Bjxtint by 
M. Dupaix : mth their re^jmttim t^£de of measurement and atccmipany- 
ing dtAcriptiom* The whole iUmirated by many valnahle inedited 
viamtscripti by Augustine Aglio (1830-48)* This work was in nine 
volumes and a portion of a tenth, each containing more than five 
hundred pages, and meai^uriiig about two feet by one. So ponderous 
are these volumes^ that the British ]Museum authorities will not isssue 
them to readers^ and the student desiring to consult them must do so 
near their shelves. The book cost Kingsboi'ough upwards of X32,000, 
his reason, and his life. Laden with debt^ he was ai^rested at the suit 
of a paper manufacturer, and died in prison, a viotim of the Lost 
Tribes. For the ordinary mortal his work is unreadable. It is too 
immeuae. Mrs, Barhani Anne Simon, however, evidently wont 
through it, for her book, The Ten Tribes of Israel ^ published in 1836, 
cousists entirely of an abstract of Lord Kingsborough*s more detailed 
noi^rative. To those curious as to the alleged Israelitish ancestry of 
the wild man of the prairies and the pampas, Mrs. Simon's work on 
the 8uhj<3ct will be more than satisfying. 

The Spanish historians, mostly ecclesiaatics, who dealt with the 
alleged Israelitish origin of the inhabitants of the New World, ranged 
themselves iu two schools. The one hailed the new subjects of Spain 
as the progeny of Israel. The other, while admitting the existence 
of certain Hebrew practices and customs among the natives, suggested 
Satan as their source* ** Batan had counterfeited in this People 
(whom be had cboseti for himself), the history, mannera, customsi 
traditions, and expectations of the Hebrews, in order that their miuds 
might thus be reudtjred inaccessible to the faith, which he foresaw 
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the church would in due time iutroduc© amongst them l" ^ In the 
former school were to be found Las Casaa, EJahaguu, BotuHni, Garcia, 
Gumilla, Beneventai and Peter Martyr, In the latter, the advocates 
of Satan, were included Torquemada, H err era, Gomara, Acosta, Cor- 
tes, D^OlmeSj and Diaz- Mrs. Simon suggests, I know not on what 
authority, that most of these Jesuits were of Jewish descent,^ The 
discovery of Judaism in America, ^according to the Antiquities of 
Mexico^ was the cause of the delay of three years before Catholic 
priests were sent to the New World.* ** The real cause," it continues 
" might have been a wish to avoid scandal, and to have time to root 
out, with tlie secular arm, some traces of Judaism, which could not 
fail to strike a clerical order of men, however they might have been 
passed over unheeded by the military followers of Cortes. . « . It 10 It 
curious fact that many obscure passages of Scripture may be eluci* 
dated by refeiTing to the works of Torquemada, Gomarai and 
Acosta." * 

As illustrative of the views of the Spanish advocates of the 
Israelitish descent of the natives of America, we may accept the 
opinions expressed by Gregorio Garcia, in his Ori^en de hs Jndim^ 
published in 1607*^ By him, that view is stated to have been 
generally adopted by the unlettered multitude, although not so 
universally by scholars. It is of course based on the well-known 
passage in Esdras, and the apparent di6Bculty of the passage of the 
Pacific from Asia to the New World, is explained by the suggestions 
that either the two continents were joined where the Behring Straiti 
are now situated, or that the width of the sea to be traverse<i at that 
point was then inconeiderable^ Once on American soil, it would be 
comparatively easy for the wanderers to make their way southward*^ 
Bo long a distance from the starting-place in Media would bo 
necessary, since the object of the exiles was to reach an uninhabited 
land. Of course Garcia admits that the view was also held that the 
Israelites never left Media, but, replied the Spanish ecclesiastic, a 
statement that was at variance with Esdras was unworthy of 
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cODsideratioa, A further question of his is unanswerable, '*Mii.=it 
not Mexico be included in the direct declaration of God, that he 
would scatter the Jews over all the earth ? " The atithor quotes a 
long catalogue of fiizuilaritles between the Jews and Americaus in 
point of character, dress, religion, physical peculiarities^ conditions, 
and customs* In order to make the parallels more remarkable, he 
bestows upon the Jews man; unfavourable qualities that they are 
not universally admitted to poBsesa. Sometimes, however, in bis 
Jesuitioil eagerness to prove his case, his arguments are hardly 
reconcilable. For example, in one instance he accuses both Americun 
Indians and Jews of un cleanliness, while a little later he attempts to 
prove their identity by mentioning that both races were accustomed 
to frequent bathing. Another analogy he finds in the ingratitude of 
the Jews for the many benefits conferred upon them by the Deity ^ 
and the ingratitude of the Indians for all that they owed to the 
Spaniards. To the objection that the Jews were physically and 
intellectually the finest race in the world, while the Americans were 
the lowest, Garcia replies that the best type of Jews was represented 
by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, who did not go to the New 
World. Other objections he demolishes in a similar manner until, 
tiring of the discussion, he quotes the conyenient theory of a special 
act of Ood in reply to all criticisms. He is not satisfied, however, 
with ca,lling the Deity as a witness on his behalf. Satan is also 
pressed into bia service. To the inquiry. What has become of the 
Hebrew tongue that the descendants of the Tribes should possess ? he 
replies that in the first place the language has gradually changed, aa 
is the universal experience among other races; secondly, there are 
many traces of Hebrew in the American languages ; thirdly, the 
devil prompted the Americans to learn new tongues in order to secure 
them from receiving instruction in Christianity, Fortunately, how- 
ever, the missionary became acquainted w^ith these new and strange 
tongues, and thus cheated the Evil One,* 

Any one of the thi'ee explanations might perhaps be accepted. 
Taken together, however, they appear to be mutually destructive. 

Supporters of the theory were drawn from all directions. Argu- 
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metita and analogies are quoted in profusion by the viu-ious advocates 
of the American Israel theory, in support of which even a referanes 
to icalping is found in the Buok of Psalms (Ixviii, 21). To the 
English public the theoi'y was intrcMluced by the publication in 1650 
of Jett&n in Ameri^at or Proitai/ilities that the Amencam are of that 
Ilaee^ by Thomas Thorowgood, B.D.^ one of the Assembly of Divines, 
The intention of the work was to dra%v the attention of the benevo- 
lent public to the remarkable missionary efforts of the Rev, John 
Eliotj '* the Indian Apostle," and to profit by the friendly interest 
in Jewish affairs aroused among English people to induce their 
financial support of Mr, Eliot^s untiring effoits. The book was 
written in 1648, and dedicated to the king, but the renewal of the 
Civil War prevented its publication. In the meanwhile the proof 
sheets were submitted to John Dury or Durie, the Puritan divine 
who when in Amsterdam had met Menasseh ben Israel, and 
had beard certain storiea concerning the Israeli tish origin of the 
Datives of the Western Hemisphere, and especially the relation of 
Antonio Montezioos alias Aaron Le^'y. This was to the effect that 
when travelling in South America he had discovered the retreat in 
the Cordilleras of a tribe that^ in bis opinion, was undoubtedly de- 
scended from Reuben. Mootezinotj had supported, in an affidavit 
executed before the beads of the Amsterdam congregation, this 
curious story of his discovery of this laraelitish tribe, and, in 
response to the request of Durie, Menasseh immediately sent him a 
copy of the affidavit, which was printed as an appendix to Thorow* 
good's book under the heading, '^The Relation of Mast^ar Anton le 
Mfmieuno$, translated out of the French Copie sent by Mafmmh Ben 
Jj^mel." The appendix concludes with the following testimony: 
" I, Manasseh Ben Israel underwritten, beare wntnesse, that this 
present paper hath been coppied with the whole truth of the origiuall, 
and that the Author, 3£ontezinoit is a vortous man and separate from 
all manner of worldly interests ; and that bee swore iu my presence 
that all that which he declared was a truth/* The text of this rela- 
tion appears in full in the valuable work on Menasseh ben Israel 
for which this society and the reading public is indebted to Mr, 
Lucien Wolf* 

The incorporation of ** The Relation '' in Thorowgood's work was 
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not the mle Gotisequence of Dury*s intereet in tlie subject. It was 
his communication with the rabbi that suggested the idea afterwards 
realised in the writing of The Hope of Israel , which by a colncideiice 
wna issued to the English public id the same year as the Jewe$ in 
America. Menasseh^s original intention was to deal with the Lost 
Tribes generally, but instead his treatise was devoted almost entirely 
to American Israelite theories. 

The following quotations from letters sent by him to John Dury at 
the time explain his position : — 

'* Amsterdam, Novtmher 25 [1649], 
•* By the occasion of the questions you propose unto me concern- 
ing this adjoyned Narrative of Mr. Antonio Monte^inos, I, to give 
you satisfaction^ have written instead of a Letter a Treatise, which 
I shortly will publish & whereof you shall receive so many copies as 
you dedra In this Treatise I handle of the first inhabitants of 
America which I believe were of the ten Tribes; moreover that they 
are scattered also in other Countries, & that they keep their true 
Eeligion, as hoping to returne again© into the Holy Land in duo 
time."* 

The second quotation runs : — 

" Amsterdam, Ikatf^er 23, 1649, 

'*(In my Treiifcise) 1 dec^ire how tliat our L^raelttes were the 
first finders out of America ; not regarding the opinions of other men^ 
wiiich I thought good to refute in few words onely ; and I tbinke 
that the t*>n Tribes live not onely there, but also in other lands scat- 
ti*rt!d every w^here ; these never did come backe to the second Temple, 
4 they keep till thi^ day still the Jewish Religion, seeing all the 
prophecies which speake of their bringing back© unto their nativo 
soile miist be fulfilled : so then at their appointed time, all the Tribes 
shall moot from all the part^ of the world into two provinces namely 
Assyria and Kgy pt, nor shall their kingdom© be any more divided, 
but they shall have one Prince the Messiah the Sonne of David. I 
do also set forth the Inquisition of Spniiie, and rehearse diuers of our 
Katioxii &^ also ol Chi i-^tians, Martyrs, who in our times have suffered 
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seuemll sorts of tormeiits, &, then having shewed with what groat 
honours our Jews have been graced also by eeverall Princes wlio 
pr0fei«# Christianity. I proue at large, that the day of the promised 
Meadoh unta us doth draw neer, upon which occasion I explain e 
many ProphedeB,** ^ 

In addition to the Epistle Dedicatory and the Preface to the 
Header, both by the author, an '* Hpistoticall Discourse of Mr, John 
Dury to Mr. Thorowgood " is aflixed to the body of the work. In 
thiij Dury relates bis gradual conversion to the views of Thorowgood, 
'* partly from relations which I had heard a few yeeres agoe concern- 
ing the ten Tribes, which the Jewes here in Europe had given out" 
Among the rumours that had reached his ears and had assisted in 
his conversion wafi a etory to the effect that a messenger had come 
from the Ten Tribes to the Holy Land **to make enquiry concerning 
the state of the Land ; and what was become of the two Tribes and 
the half which was left in it, when they were transported from 
thence by SultHanaa^rJ* This messenger related the story contained 
in Esdras and announced that 'Hhey have increased into a great 
Nation, and are to come from thence into their owne land by the direc- 
tion of God ; and to shew them that hee was a true Israelite, hee had 
brought with him a Scroule of the Law of Moses^ written according to 
their custome." Shortly after he had received this information Dury 
heat^ ^f the relation of Montednos, Thorowgood opens his con- 
siderations with a recitation of the various other theories concerning 
the origins of the American Indians that had their advocates in his 
day. One of them was that of a descent from the Canaan ites who 
fled to the Western Continent before the invasion of Joshua.* A 
aecond derived the American natives from Tai-tar immigrants.* The 
traditions of the Indians themselves regardbg their ancestry, he 
said, certainly fitted in with a Hebrew origin* Many of their legends j 
which bore a remarkable resemblance to the episodes of Genesis, he 
quotes from writers conversant with native thought. There were 
even parallels, it appi^rs, between Indian beliefs and rabbinical 
teachings.^ If these supposed parallelisms were to be examined in 
detail the whole of thia paper could well be devoted t^ such a eon* 
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sideration. Advocates of the theory go into the matter so deeply 
that, in the time at our command, it is useless to attempt to follow 
them. It must be sufficient for this occasion merely to note the 
endless catalogue of alleged resemblances between the customs, 
practices, rites, laws, fashions, ceremonies, language, and traditions 
of the American Indians and those of the Israelites. Mr. Thorow- 
good even saw the prophecies of cannibalism to be found in Deuter- 
onomy,^ 2 Kings,2 Lamentations,* and Ezekiel,* literally fulfilled in 
the customary practices of some American tribes in his day.* In the 
sufferings endured by the American Indians he found confirmation 
of the plagues threatened to the Jews.* 

The first part of the work consists of a general proof to the 
above effect of the origin of the natives. In the second the author 
considers and replies to the arguments of the opponents of his theory. 
Ue deals with each argument by itself, and any one interested in the 
subject might well consult the book if he desires any of his doubts 
to be dissipated. Thorowgood even mentions the Jewish tiradition 
tliat the Tribes were lost, and asks where else could they be lost but 
in America, all other lands but those of that continent being well 
known."^ Thorowgood also quotes from Buxtorf a tradition that 
*^ saith when Vespatian wan Jerusalem, he gave order that three ships 
laden with that people might be put to Sea, but without Pilot, oares, 
or tackling, these by windes and tempests were woefully shattered, 
and so dispersed, that they were cast upon severall coasts; one of 
them in a Countrey called Lovanda, the second in another region 
named Arlado, the third at a place called Bardeli, all unknown in 
these time." * The king of the last country tried " Nabticliodonosor's 
experiment" on three young men with miraculous results. All of 
which is very interesting, but hardly furthers the case that the author 
is attempting to prove. The third part of the book is entitled 
** Humble desires to all, for hearty endeavours in all, to acquaint 
the Natives with Christianity." There is no need for us to trouble 
Mr. Thorowgood on this subject. 

The extraordinary theory thus published to English ears for the 
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first time mmultaBeously by TborowgocNl and Menasseh diii not find 
ujiiveraal acceptance* In 1652 (? Oat, 1651) a reply by Sir Hamon 
L^Kst range was i^ued from tbe presa^ This author, while refusing 
to accept the Israelitish descent of the natives of Americap admits 
that they were probiibly of Semitic descent* "As the progeny af 
lajihes or Oliam approached nearer towards them (the descendants 
of 8 hem) J so they removed still more Kaat, and soon after planted 
and peopled the nearest^ and more parts of Afnenca^ and ^o verified that 
in Gen. ix, 19* The three Sonns of Noah overspread all the Earth*" ^ 
L* Estrange deals with Thorowgood's conjectures senatim. In reply 
to the first, the opinions of tlie natives themselves on the subject^ 
he quotes Acoi^ta, who *Helb us (lib. 5, cap, 25) that what the 
Americana talk of their beginmng is nothing worth, and rather a 
dream than any likelyhood of a true story/' ^ The similarities quoted 
by Thorowgood either did not exiat in his critic*s opinion or were not 
peculiar to the Hebrews* Computation by nights, for instance, waa 
common" to many eastern and other nations* According to Csesar^ 
lib. vi*f the Gauls stated that they were descended from Pluto, and 
therefore computed their time by nights* ** As the Americans fear 
Pluto, Disj the Devill, the God of dsirknesse most^ so their stupidity 
and ignorance may justly give the l^igbt precedence in their com- 
putation of time,'- * L^Estrange further pointed out that there waa 
no agreement between the religious beliefs of the various tribes 
that occupied America on its discovery by Europeans, and that the 
tradition of the FJood they possessed was derived from ancestors ^ 
the sous of Shem, who peopled America in the first instance*^ It 
seems that one theory could not be disproved without another, 
almost as fantastic, being elevated into its place. L' Estrange had 
little patience with the suggested paiiilleli^ms in the languages of 
the races compared* " If a man," he says, " have a minde to triflo 
away time, he may now and then hit upon Bome words among them 
that may agree in sound and sence with some of ours in Europe ; as 
the Priest, chief or IcJider of every company among the Samoeda 
was called Fapa^ and in the Brasilian tongue betwixt the Biver of 
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Amazom and Orenofjnef Papa w a father/ and in the Jsew-Spairw the 
chiefe Prieat was called PapaJ^ Id the Province of Cu&eo they call 
their Sifiters Nanna, which among the English is the most common 
name for women, and eo we are like to he of kindred ta the 
Americana*" ^ 

He film protests against accusing a nation of canmhalbm because 
occational * instances of resort to such devices by individuala In 
pore straits are recorded. Dealing with the statement that "the 
jjuoplo that have not yet received the Gospel are Jews," he points out 
tlint numerous heathen nations in addition to those of America were 
in that position in his tlay. To the argument deduced from the 
calamities of the Indians, he replies, ** It may be the Spaniard per* 
ceivitjg ^ome few api.sh imitations of the lewi^h customer among the 
Am means taught them by the Devill, the Spaniard, by the same 
St dam suggestions taught them also to derive themselves from the 
I owes, tbat the Spaniard might have the better warrant to execute 
all cruelties in accomplishment of the curse upon them."^ Discussing 
Thorowgood'i opinions as a whole^ L'Estrange sums up by saying, 
** llu often makes thiit a Custome among the Americans, which is 
tlrawn from the reason of natore, and necessity, and is common to 
alt, as to dance, laugh and sing in matters of joy, to cry, howle and 
weep in accidents and objects of heavinesse and sorrow, and many 
such tike J which granted (as is gathered and applied) will make all 
the world ItJwes."^ 

I/Estmnge had finished his work when a copy of Menasseh ben 
Israurs Hope of I^rad came Into his hands, and he resumed his pen in 
order to put forth the impressions he derived from it. The criticism 
is short but sharp and severe, and it is apparent that ho had a worse 
opinion J if possible, of Menasseh*s views than of those of Thorowgood,* 
This attfick by L' Estrange did not pass without a corresponding 
defence, but the reply of Thorowgood was delayed for eight years, 
and bo fore wo come to examine it^ it would perhaps be more con- 
venient to di*al with Menasseh's public entry into the discussion, 
Tho ciroum stances of the composition of the Hope of lirwd have 
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at ready been explained, Its Issue created a great deal of Interest 
and pleasure in this country inaeinuch aa a member of that race to 
wbicb many English were at that time fond of comparing themselves 
bad referred therein in sucb sympathetic terms to the Be publican 
Government. The interest was, however, but short-lived and led to 
no immediate result. Tbe Government had at that time more im- 
portant matters than the Jewish question with which to deal, and 
after a short interval English authorities such aa John Sadler began 
to cast doubt on the story told by Montea&inoe. Sadler, in his Rvjhis 
of the Kingdom^ published anonymously in 1649 — a volume dealing 
mamly with tbe origiDS and History of the English Oonstitution, to 
which further reference will have to be made — touches upon a multi- 
plicity of subjects in the course of the lengthy digressions with wbicb 
the volume is filled. Prophecies and their interpretation, legends 
relating to many different races, even occasional lapses into millen- 
aiianismi according to my limited experience one of the most terrible 
of theories to which a human being bad ever to submit bis reason, all 
find a welcome in his pages. In addition to all these meshes and 
snares tbe pagination of the volume is extremely erratic* One or 
two references are of importance at this point of our consider a tiou. 
In the course of his dissertation on the English Constitution, Sadler 
thinks fit to give bis readers a little information concerning the Jews, 
not however that they apparently had much at that point to do with 
tbe subject with which be was dealing. After telling us of their 
hopes and wishes he proceed s^ *' Nor do they think the Time farre off^ 
And that, from better grounds perhaps, then is the old prediction in 
their Zohar which fortels their Bedemption should be upouj or about^ 
the yeare la-^t past. To which they addj somewhat they see, or have 
heard, from their Brethren of luila^ in Brmile: or of Israel in other 
parts of Amej'icu^ which they cannot much believe, (till it be better 
confirmed:) although it be, with many Arguments, asserted by a 
Grave, Sober Man^ of their own Nation, that is lately come from tbe 
Western World. ^^^ He then gives more details of the American 
Israelite theory; On a later page we find a reference to Rab Men- 
asaeb Ben Israel, ** Him, that bath so much obliged the Worldj by 
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his learued Writings, ... a very learned, Civill man, and a Lover 
of our Nation." ^ Sadler was afterwards on very friendly terms with 
Menasseh. 

Menasseh's views differed in essentials from the American Israel 
theory current at that day. The advocates of the latter saw in the 
natives of America generally, the descendants of the Lost Tribes, and 
the discussions of its supporters and opponents raged principally 
n^und tlie point whether the alleged Jewish customs, <bc., admitted 
by most of the disputants to be possessed by the natives, were due to 
an Israelitish ancestry or to the machinations of Satan. Menasseh's 
thoory, founded on the relation of Montezinos, was different. It was 
to the effect that the first inhabitants of the Continent were the Ten 
Tribos, but the Tartarians followed them across the Straits of Anian, 
c*oni|uen>d and drove them before them, and the remnant was forced 
to t<ike refuge in the fastnesses of the Cordillera Mountains.^ He 
opiKfcsoil the theory of Alexis Vanegas, that the West Indies and 
S^nith America were peopled by the Carthaginians, He preferred 
that of Arias Montanus, that the Indians of New Spain and Peru 
woro the offspring of Ophir, the son of Jokton, the nephew of Heber 
— the suggestion being that Peru is Ophir transposed, and Yucaton 
e^iuals Jokton. He does not follow Montanus to the fullest extent, 
for he admits tlie bases of his theory are rather far-fetched, inasmuch 
as the name Peru was unknown until introduced by the Spaniards.^ 
The Israelitish observances possessed by the Indians, Menasseh de- 
olareil, had been derived from their predecessors, whom they had 
driven into the mountains.* In Section 37 he sums up his opinions 
on the fate of the Tribes in the following seven articles : — 

•* 1 . That the West-Imiies were anciently inhabited by a part of 
the ton Tribes, which jmssed thither out of Tartary, by the Streight 
of Auian, 

•* 2. That the Tribes are not in any one place, but in many ; 
btHNuiso the Prophets have fore-told their return shall be into their 
(\>untry, out of divers places; Isaiah especially saith it shall be out 
of eight. 

" 3. Tluit they did not retume to the Second Temple. 
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" 4, That at this day they keep the JewuJt Eeligion. 

** 5. That the prophecies concerning their re turn e to their 
Obimtryj are of necessity to be fulfilled. 

** 6, That from all coasts of the World they shall meet in those 
two pla<;es, #c. Aisyna and ^^gypt /God preparing^ an easier pleasant 
way, and abounding with all things, an Imiah saitb, ch. 49, and from 
thence they shall file to Jemj&alent^ as birds to their nesta. 

** 7* That their Kingdom e shall be no more divided ; hut the 
twelve Tribes shall be joyned together under one Prince, that is 
under Messiah t tlie Son of David ; and that they shall never be driyen 
out of their Ljind*" 

The reply to Hamon L^Estrange*i3 Americans no Jewes cam© in 
1660 ; the turmoils and irruptions that immedijxtely preceded that 
date undoubtedly delaying its publication,* It has several very 
lengthy prefaces, the greater portion of which is taken up by theo- 
logical rhapsodies of more interest to the writer than to the modern 
reader^ One, an Epistle Dedicatory to Charles IL, oompares the 
king in his wanderings and adventures to David ; another, in the 
form of a letter to Mr* Thorowgood, filling twenty -eight closely 
printed pages, is by John Eliot, the missionary. Despite its lengthy 
there is nothing of interest to the ordinary reader in it. The usual 
arguments are repeated with slight variations, and SpaninSh authors, 
D'Acosta^ Malvenda, and Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega especially, are 
quoted at some length in support of the writer's views* The chief 
interest of the volume lies in a critique of Menasseh's Hops of Israel, 
Thorowgood was careful to preface his notice with a disclaimer of any 
supposed Judaising tendencies* He says : " Lest any should conceive 
mo also to Judaize, and to be in love even with the wand rings of that 
unhappy people, I will here prof esse, I am not yefc perfectly recon- 
ciled to them, in respect of those horrid injuries they did to our most 
dear Saviour, while he lived, and bringing him at last to that cruel 
and ignominious death, but we shall be friends, when thej with 
Eepentance of heart, & tears in their eyes, Shall took upon /itwi whom 
tf^eif ham pieiredf fe. (Zech. xii* 10), and be reconciled to Christ; in 
the mean time, I have not onely affections for them, as men, but I do 

* Jewt in America, or ProbabUiliu that Uiote Indiant art Judaic<dt made m^rt 
probable by tome Additionah to iht ffjrmrr Vitnjeciurtt. 
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honour them^ ehlofly^ for that to tbem were comTnited the Omcles of 

God (Rom. ill, 2), and tbey have with faith fulo ess© and care trans* 
mi t ted them unto us Gentiles, but most especially because of tbem 
concerning the flesh Christ came^ who is over all, God blessed for 
ever" (Rom, ix. 5),^ 

The Babbi himself be describes as ** a magnifier of mans Free 
will, an admirer of Astrological constellations, an affector of /icrc^- 
\fv)(iiitTtq^ or transmigration of souls," ^ Of the book, ** there be aomo 
things, which neither myself nor other Christians can allow, as that 
the Messiah la not yet come * . » he accusetb the English and some 
other Christians of falshood and cruelty, highly commending the 
Spaniard, that turned Jew, and circumcised himself, and would be 
called believing Jmlc^. It must be confessed, many learned and 
profitable things are to bo found in his writings, it being his Custome 
as he saith, to treat onely of solid, and unquestionable matters, such 
as concerned their Law * . . in another of his books he prolesseth, 
he will not say anything, whereby Christian Religion is im- 
pugned. , , , This Israelite is worthy of commendation likewise 
for maintaining the total sanctification of the Sabbath ; more might 
easily be added, and certainly, making allowance for the common 
frailties of nature, and the national mistakes, to which he is as yet 
wedded (in respect whereof, he is to be pitied, instructed and prayed 
for}, be is abundantly learned, and morally good, and hatb also given 
fair respect to the English Nation." * For the most part, the 
arguments used by Men ass eb he adopts as in support of his own 
theory. The object of Thorowgood*s second volume appears on a 
later page, in the form of an appeal for financial and personal 
assistance in solving once for all the question whether the descend- 
ants of the Lost Tribes were to be found in America, Pointing to 
the precedent of the spies who were sent by Mosses into Canaan, he 
calls for Calebs and Joshuas to make another voyage of discovery, 
*' and lam confident," he continues^ **if means and monies could not 
be obtained from the publick to defray all needful expences, it might 
soon be had from the voluntarie contributions of private Christians, 
In this disquisition we should have the Jews assistance/'* 
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Of the British Israel theory little was Tcoown by the date which 
has been chosen for the concluflion of these inquiries* To Rieljanl 
Bi-othera the peculiar sect, that considers the English to be the 
modern representatives of Ephraim, owes its origin. In 1792 he 
launched tbe modern movement that, from the number of its publi- 
cations, periodical and occasional j seems to have a faiily considerable 
following. The "proofs" on which this hypothesis relies appear 
from a cursory glance very extraordinary, but this is not the occasion 
on which to touch them, Sufliee it to state, that the great theory 
appeara to have been evolved by Brothers during the numerous 
intervals between bis iticarcerations in madhou^s, and that the 
followers had often to lament the forcible removal of their prophet 
by the machinations of medical men in league with a cruel and 
sceptical govei'nment, Nevertheless, there were some hints beyond 
the vain imaginings of the Millenarians and others, during the period 
with which we are dealing, of the Israelitish ancestry of the English 
people, but before we come more closely to them, one remark of 
Howell in the Epistle Dedicatory to his translation of Ben Garion 
may conveniently be repeated* This work^ we have already seen, 
contains some genei^l remarks about the Jews, with hardly an ex- 
ception borrowed from earlier English writers on Jewish subjects* 
Discussing tbe various European expulsions^ of the Jews, be mentions 
that, when compelled to leave England^ ** it ia thought divers families 
of those banished lews fled then to Scotland^ where they have propa- 
gated since in great numbers ; witness the aversion that nation hath 
above others to hogs flesh," 

John Badler^ orientalistj lawyer, friend of Cromwell, and bene* 
factor of the Jews, published his Rights of th£ Kinr^tlom anonymously, 
as has already been stated, in 164^* This work, although discursive, 
and from the point of view of method and arrangement chaotic, 
contains a great number of references that must prove of consider- 
able interest to modem students of Jewish history, and its reissue 
by a competent editor would, without doubt, prove a considerable 
boon. In fact, the same might he said of many publications of this 
period that have been out of print for centuries. In Badler^e work, 
in addition to numerous other invaluable remarks, are to be found 
the eai'liest hints of an Israelitish ancestry for the English* The book 
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iH nominally on tho English Constitution, and it was therefore within 
its author's province to try to prove the connection betwe«[i the 
legal systems of his own country and those of the Palestinian State. 
In his own opinion, he proves from various portions of the Tabnud 
that it was the law and custom of Judsa for its kings to be judged 
as well as to judge.^ — The date of this publication is 1649, and the 
friendliness between its author and him who was shortly after to 
become Lord Protector of the Ck)mmonwealth of England, should at 
this point be borne in mind. — Sadler also finds many agreements 
between the English and Jewish laws and customs,' and among 
other suggestions is that of the derivation of the jury of twelve 
from Chaldean and Jewish sources.' Excommunication in Christian 
Britain, he says, dated from an earlier era than that of the Saxons. 
** Their (the priests') Ceremonies in This, seeme a kinn to the letcish 
Cheretn; Nay, to their Shammatha (or St. Pauls Maranathay'^ The 
throe estates of the realm were hinted at by the prophets. Again, 
tho power of deciding on war and peace under the Plantagenets 
rented with the great Council, as with the Sanhedrin. Intermingled 
with items of constitutional history and Hebraic suggestions are 
many other matters of Jewish interest, including a hisUnry of the 
proftmHiiig Jews in England. The author comes closer to our 
point when he asserts the characters of the Druids "to be very 
like Those of Canaan, but I cannot yeeld them to be HehreWy though 
NO many Learned men affirm it" ^ The name Britain, however, he 
dorivoM from a Phoenician source, Berat Anac (The Field of Tin and 
liitad).* Sadler does not commit himself to any definite theory of 
tho first settlement in these islands, although he discusses others 
bnNldoN tho Hebrew. Of the settlement by Hannibal he expresses his 
diMboIieff '* although it be Recorded, in a letaish Writer, of as much 
noU* as (Jorionides" ^ 

HUH earlier than this mention, though of still less reliability, 
arn the h^gonds connected with the Coronation Stone. Of these 
tlutrn are a goodly number. Only a portion, however, give it a 
JnwiMh connection, and those of a special interest to us refer to the 
IJii Kail, the Irish Holy Stone, which was undoubtedly distinct from 

» I'ligo 2. * Page 9 et seq. » Page 44. * Page 57. 

• I'SKO 47. • Page 47. ' pag© 47. 
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that which now reposes under the Corouation Chuir in Westniitiater 
Abbey. i 

In the time of David^ so the legends run, the atone waj* carried 
in solemn procession to the tlireahing-floor of Araiinah the Jebnsite,* 
in the presence of the king, when the royal poet was supposed to 
have recited tbe psalm, **The stone which the builders rejected ii^ 
become the head .stone of the corner." ^ This prophecy, it was said, 
was afterwards fulfilled by the erection of the Temple on the site. 
Tradition also iiays, that the same spot was the scene of the intended 
»icri!ice of Isaac. The legend continues that the stone was the 
priucipal in Solomon's Temple, where it remained until the Babylonian 
Captivity* 

On that calamitoiis occasion the conquerors were unable to 
remove the wlmle of the Ten Tribe:^, and many escaped. Numbers 
of the tribe of Dan, it i^ said, who even in those days led a seafaring 
life, and were tbomugbly at home on the ocean, escaped, together 
with their rencued treasures, in aevei*al ships, and sailing westward 
one was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, Most of the refugees, 
and a considerable part of their treasure, w^ere saved, and among the 
otb*?r relics of theii" past, which arrived safely in Ireland, was the 
histoiic etonef on which, it was believed, Jacob Imd laid his head. 

Concerning its subsequent history, there is much disagreement* 
The 8cotch claim that it came into their possession, and is identical 
with Jacob's pillow appropriated by Edward I* The Irish, on the 
other hand, contend that the stone never left their island. The recent 
excitement over the alleged intention to excavate the historic hill 
of Tara was due to some extent to the belief that the Lia Fail would 
be found therein, although anothei" theory, namely, that the Ark of 
the Covenant was buried within the mound, also has a number of not 
nninfluential supporters. For the present it has been decided that 
no excavations are to take place, so that the mysteries of both the 
Holy Stone and the Ark are still to remain unsolved- Mention of 
Tara suggests one of the most important arguments of the British 
laraelites. It i& to the effect that Tara equals Torah, and therefore, 
BO they continue, the English are of Hebrew descent. It is very 
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Nesta, can be traced to the Emperor Constantine, and from him 
to the ancient Trojan kings, and to Zarah, son of Judah. Queen 
Alexandra's descent can also be traced by two different lines to Odin, 
and so to David, as do also the older Saxon and Norman royal houses, 
and the houses of Hanover and Brunswick. The Plantagenets and 
Guelphs hIho, through Roger the Saracen, are descendants of David 
through another line. At the desire of Lady Blanche Waterford, a 
friend of the Duchess of York, and with a belief in the David ic origin 
of the royal house, one of the names given to the young prince^ and 
grandson of Edward VII., was that of David. As David, the boy is 
known in his home, and as David he is to come to the British throne, 
if he lives to reach that honour." 



THE BAAL SHEM OF LONDON. 

By the Rev. Dr. H. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 

{Head Itefore thn JSof-iett/ on November 29, 1903.) . 

You have heard of the proces8 of white-washing in so far as it applies 
to historic criticism. It is a process which has been adopted by 
seveml eminent writers in the interests of truth. The great his- 
torian, Professor Mommsen, whose recent demise is deplored by the 
whole world of letters, has essayed to prove that the views oommonly 
entertiiined about the Roman emperors is not correct, and that 
Tiberius was by no means a tyrant of so dark a hue as he is ordi- 
narily depicted. Froude endeavours, and not without some measure 
of success, to clear Henry VIII. of the many imputations cast upon 
him. Marat, the unlovely, has recently been described as the People's 
Friend. And, indeed, gradually personages who were regarded 
aforetime as ogres are being transmuted into heroes or saints, so 
that the present period of historic writing may be described as the 
age of white- wash. 

I fear that I shall have to enter upon an opposite course, and 
cast something of a shadow upon a character that has hitherto loomed 
before the mind of Anglo- Jewry encircled with a halo of sanctity. 
But be assured that my colours will not be too dark. I shall speak 
of the Baal Shem as he was, 

** Nothing extenuate, 
Nor net down aught iu malice." 

Chayim Samuel Jacob Falk, also called De Falk, Doctor Falk^ or 
Dr. Falckon, the subject of my paper, was a very enigmatic per- 
sonage, who resided for about forty years in London, and was known 

14S 
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as tb« Baal Shem of London.' The Imlo of revereucje which liad for 
over a csetitiiry irratliatail that name ha^^ tti a gretit measur'e, been 

dissipated by recent researt-hes^ Init the veil of iiij>itery with wln'ch 
the person jLge bearing it basi long been «hrouile<l has, de.spit^? much 
investigation and several curious dieeoveries, not yet been entirely 
removed. At the same time it is remarkable how many of the 
enigmtiB have been solved by a i^earch of contemix>nu*y literature, 
and how the accounts given in Hebrew sout'cgs have beeu corrobo- 
rated by Htwy remarki? that Imve been discovered in non-Jewish 
writings, 

Falk^B personal ity is of interest, a,s he wiwk connected ivith a move- 
ment which has left its impre^^iion upon Judaisim to this day^ Ue 
alsso came into contact with seveiul noteworthy contemporaries, and 
lived on terms of intimacy with influential meml^ers of the Jewis^h 
community in London, BouitieH ft*r bi.H biugraphy are very iiptirse. 
They are: L Notices in various contempomry writings^ which 
will be dtdy indicated. 2. Keferences in the polemical works cif 
K, Jacob Emdetij his nipnscin (Wrestling) and nain ru (the Trodden 
Winepress)* {The Lemberg edition, 1877, will be quoted.) ^1 His 
IHary, or rather Commonplace Book, which came into the posses;*! un 
of the late ^lomon Hersuhell, Chief Kabbi, now in tlie library of 
the Beth Hamedrash of the United Synagogue* The Diary, first 
ileseribed by Dr. Neubauer in his catalogue of this 11 binary (No. 127), 
con till us fifty -nine octavo pages, and is written in Bpanijili-lljibbinic 
41 nd German cursive charactei-s. It forms a strange medley of notes 
of a diai'y, an account of dreams, chstrit^ible gifts, catnloguea of 
books, Bible texb^, Cabbalistic names of angelsj recipes for nuiking 
cakes and spiced liqueurs, accounts of monetary tx^ansactions, list8 of 
pledges, \kc. 

The fdace of his birth Is not known with absolute certainty. 



' See &.V. Ba4U Shem^ in llie J«wj^h Enejclopedia^ wb^e the term i^ 
correcflj exp!»med as the de^irnBtion of cprlain poople who were siipfxjsed 
t<* work miracles throu^tb the numc of God. This terro^ ''Master of th« Narut*/* 
whicN at fir^t wa^ a^pplied only as n e|>eci&] distinciiofi to pftrticular met), who 
were consulered great fiainta and Id whose niiraoiilou« powers the people be* 
kieved, de^'eloped laier into a profeesionzi] title. The W^r^r^ of it rcpfn^fiejited a 
mixture of quack doctor, phjslciaa, and Cabbalist, 
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The statement copied by Picciotto,* from Alexander,^ that he came 
originally from Fiirth, is certainly incorrect. For, in his epitaph, he 
is described as having come from the East, Krunt3D Kntn. And 
Emden, his contemporary, and apparently well informed touching his 
antecedents, states that he came from Poland.' In all probability 
he was a native of Podhayce, a town in Podolia, whence hailed his 
friend Moses David. Nothing is known about his father, except 
that his name was Raphael the Sephardi. It is uncertain why and 
how he received this appellation. Had he immigrated from Spnin 
or Portugal ? * Falk's Sephardic pronunciation of Hebrew may have 
been due to his parentage. 

Although the pseudo-Messiah, Sabbattai Zebi, had died in 167G, 
the evil effects of the agitation he had caused in Jewry remained. 
It led to the formation of sects, some of which taught doctrines 
largely blended with Cabbalistic mysteries, and not entirely free from 
ideas at variance with the pure monotheism taught by Judaism. 
One of these sects was founded by Judah Chasid (the pious),^ who 
held that the advent of the Messiah could be hastened by a life of 
austere asceticism and self - mortification. He and his followei*s 
migrated from Poland to Jerusalem in 1700, by way of Fiirth, the 
Tyrol, and Venice. Did Falk come to Fiirth with the intention 
of imitating Rabbi Judah's example and journeying to the Holy 
Land? We know that his mother died at Fiirth and was buiied 
there. A tombstone was at a later period erected on her grave by 
his direction.^ 

It is claimed by that congregation that they assisted him when 



* "Sketches of Anglo-Jewiah History," p. 245. 

' *' Memoirs of the Life and Commercial Connections of the late Benjamin 
Goldsmid of Roebampton," London 1808. 
' HDm ny p. 7U. 

* In his Commonplace Book he gives his full name as apy* t^NIOC D**n 

n*3^ nSn"lt3 p^t^DI. Did he claim relationship with the Laniados, a Sephardic 
family settled in lUly and the East 7 

* Not to be confounded, of course, with R. Judah Chasid the Elder, of 
Ratisbon, who died in 1217. See Gratz, GttehichU dtr Juden, vol. x., note 4, iv.. 
Die Poinischen Sabbatianer Jehuda ChaM und Chajim Maliich, 

* The Diary contains Memoranda of the gifts he sent to members of the 
Fiirth community, who bad occupied themselves with the funeral. 
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lA Wfta in great wantr— a claim corroborated by the fact that, on 
seTeral occasions, he sent the Fiirth community sums of money, and 
bectueathed them a substantial legacy.^ 

Was Falk a follower of the Sabbattian erase ? 

To Professor Schechter belongs the merib of haviiij^ diHCOTrered 
the connection between Fa Ik and Sabbattianism.- For he citea some 
p&saages, and draws attention to others, iu Jacob Emden's writings 
denouncing Falk as a sectary with the utmofjt viiidence, imprecating 
him as l^ ^1?3, " master of a demon/* and ^n>«Oin t^Klor, ** Samuel the 
Impostor " * These denunciations must, however, be taken mm tfraim 
ftalis. Emden viewed it as his life duty to imitate the example of his 
father, B. Zebi Aahkenazi^ and to stamp out the heresy which had 
proved itself aubvereive of Jewish faith antl morality. He composefl 
several treatises on the history of the piteiido-Messiah and hia alleged 
adherents and apostlea. The principal grounds for his attack on Falk 
are, that he was a friend of Moses David of Podhayce, and that he 
had sheltered him when he arrived in London, aft^?r having been 
expelled from various congregations on the Continent,* But in alL 
probabilityT Falk befriended hia countryman, because, like himself^ 
he was a follower of the Cabbalistic school of R* Judah Cha^siih The 
other ground for Emilen's indii^tmeut was the iTOp {cameo or amulet) 
on which the name of Samuel and Zebi were joined togethei.* But 
there were otlier Samuels in Jewry besides Samuel Falk. It muwt 
also be urged in Falk^a favour that, iu his Commonplace Book, which 
w^ never meant for the public eye, nothing is to be fotind in corro- 
boration of Em den's grave imputation. There is no evidence of his 
having kept any of the feaata sacred in the Sabbattian Calendar. 



^ Oa the ocoasfaa of mj visit to Fiirth I inquired of the Eabbi, Dr^ 
Neubiirgerj whether anything' was known of Kalk there. He informed rae ilmt 
the Qrfat m^tilion occurred in the cM^ngregational records of 1838, wlien tl^e 
btqaeii was setit frooi London, It was belie veil thai when be arrived In Fiirth 
he w^ji taken ilU and met with much kindly care. 

> Jevi4h ChronicU, March 9, 1&@@. 

* mpn«nn, p. sjoa. 

* npannn, p. 20A. 

* n^m ni< p- ^- Emden aisk^ **To whom does he refer by the name 
*Ftiiimi*? Thus did the Eyb^ichiitzer call hitns^lf. By the name Samud h« 
refers to Satauel the Impostor, Llie ' B<itil Shed* of Loodon," 
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One thing, Bowever, is certain, that he claimed to be a Cabbftli^tp and 
prote ruled to the posi*ession of tbaiimatiirgjc powers. He livetl nt the 
time when Euin^tpe was oveirun by a multitude of deceivers, some of 
tbem self -deceived, who c^laimed to be able to discover hidden tre*Kure 
bj the help of the tlivining-rod and taliismanic incantations — men of 
tlie type of Schiopfer, tlie necromancer, and Cagliositro, the ** brass- 
faced adventurer/* as Carlyle calls him. It wati the time when even 
great Bcientilic geniuses were nnder the delusion that they coidd trans- 
mute siilver into gold by the practice of the Black Art, or by Whiter 
^lagic. Some notices of Falk'i* doings at thin time have been p re- 
iser ved by Ai'chenholr,,^ who states? that a certain Comte de Ran^ow, 
a Major- General in French service, gives an account in hia printed 
memQirs of so- called Cabbalistic and magical operations^ which be 
liad seen i performed by this Falk in the territory of Bninswick 
and on bi^ fatber's estate, in the presence of many dij^tingui^bed 
person** gus, wljoni he name.s in his book, calling upon tbem to conti'adict 
him if he does not npeak the tinith. Arcbenholz deems it probable 
that ** the wonderful and incredible marvel e performed by him " were 
due to ti»e fact that be pjasessed some special knowledgt? of chemistry. 
During one of his wanderings the myisterious doctor ciime to West- 
jihalia, where the authorities, incensed by his pretensions to di*scover 
hid<len treasures, sentenced )iim to be burnt alive — the penalty inflicted 
in those days on a sorcerer.- 

Falk escaped this punishment by flight, and came to London. 
Einden quotes a letter,* stating tliat about this time Falk married a 
woman of dubious character ♦ This statement cannot be implicitly 
relied upon, as Emden is always ready to believe anything to the 
discredit of those whom he suspects of holding heretical views, 
Falk had no children, but mentions in his will a f%iepsou named 
(ledalvah.* 



' Ervjitswl und Iffd'ut^ i, p, 241i A rrah^lttlioD of lliis woik appeared in 
1797 vpith the lille, "A Picture of Enp-Umi" 

^ In Knuieii'a fil&tJpn Pr(\T\i PP' 5***^ &W". * similar story js fold of a person 
named Samuel K^^MnK«o, who w:i8 in Warendoif (a town id Westphalia), and 
v^'bo \» al?iO termed a Eua,! Sl^em^ 

^ HDm n3, p. Tlo. 

* Lyson, in lib **HiKlory of MidilleM'x "^ (p. 442), moiitions that in tbf 
cemetery uf tbe <jerman Jt^wn ut Mile End tbere Is a curious epitaph in memory 
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He axTiTed in London in 1742, and wrts received wifcb the 
hospiLality wliich this country unifonnly nccordw to refugees, without 
overmuch scrutiny as to their antecedent-St He seems to have con- 
tinued here the methocKs which brought him into collision with the 
Wtistphalian il^thoritie^^i thoufjh probably in a mora iftiarded manner. 
He riipidly gu ined fame on the f^^ore of stmie exploits that seemed 
bordering on the KupernaturttL^ Among the feata t-old of bim are bis 
Kkiil in «iusing a small taper to burn for many week^. When he 
retjuLi'ed coals, be had but to utter a Cabbalistic iDcantation, and the 
lumps glided obe<liently into hh cellar, Plate, which he bad left as a 
pledge at tba pawnbroker's, foun<l its way to hia cbest in defiance of 
the laws of nature. When a fire threatened to de.stroy the Greiit 
Bynagogue, be is said to have arrested the progrei^ss of the Bames by 
writing four Hebrew letters on the pillars of the door. 

Oii his first airival in this country he probably gained his liveli- 
hood by playing on the ci*edulity of the superstitious* Both con- 
temporaneous writings and his Commonplace Book cont&in references 
to mystei'iaus journey ings to anil from Epping For^at^ accounts of 
meetings that were held, a tent he there erected, and of cheats of 
gold that w^ere there buried. Did he keep there hia crucibles and 
alembieis for oaleining, subliming, aud dissolving? Probably he had 
some knowledge of a process akin to electro-plating, and knew how to 
coat the base with the more precious metali^ — an emblem of his own 
oomposite character. 

The Eaal Shem succeeded in winning tbe confidence of bis 
acquaintances by in vesting him&elf with the glamour of saintliness. 
In a letter preserved by Emden,' written by Susman Sbesnowzi, a 
friend of Falk's^ he describes him as a kiml of super- man. ** HU 
chamber is lighted by sUver candlesticks on tbe wiilk, with a central 
eight- branche<l lamp made of pare silver of beaten work* And albeit 
it contained oil to bum a day and night, it remained enkindled for 



of the wife of Dr. Be Falk, and it U in the Hebrew character* bat the words are 
no composed I hat It bas puzzled the moat Ic&med Rabbifi* t have not saeoeeded 
in tbe id eati5 (nation of the tamlj^toDe. 

' See Akxander^s " Memoire/' pp. 47-50, H vam Iaaac&' *' Jewish Cere- 
tunniei^/' p, "AliFt, 

-< HDm nj. pp. C96-700, 
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three weeks* On one occaKiou he aboilt^ in eeclu^lou in hiei houne for 

six weeks without nient or (IHiik. When^ at the conchrsiou of thin 
period, ten persons were &umujone4 to e titer, they founfi him seatrnl 
on a throne, hia beail diademed with a golden turban, ti golden chain 
round his neck with a pendent silver star, on which sticreil nftait?a 
were inscribed. Verily this man stands alone in bis generation, by 
reason of biM knowledge of holy mysteries, I cannot recount bo you 
f»ll the wonders he iiccomplishes, 1 am grateful that I have been 
found worthy to be received among those thtit dwell within the 
shadow of his wisdom," &c. 

I believe that we are not jni?tified in a^^cepting this eulogium. 
Reference to his Commonplace Book indioates tliat Falk, though not 
destitute of some knowledge of the Bible and Cabbaiab, was but a 
poor Hebrew scholai% weak in grammar and even in orthography. On 
the other hand, Emden i^ probably too severe when he stigmatises 
him as an Am-haaretz (ignoramus), and when be says^ on the authority 
of his correspondent, that when call eel to the Law in his oratory on 
a iSabhath morning he could hardly pronounce the ble^ings, that it 
was tike the twittering of a i^parrow, and that no voice ciould be 
heard. 

Tidings of Falk's fanta«tic proceedings soon reached the outer 
world. We now find him coming in conttict %vith personages of dis- 
tinction, Arcbenbolz {Lf\) mentions a royal prince, who in bis* eager 
que^t of the philosopher's stone ^ applied to Dr. Falk, To his great 
chagrin be was not admitted. R, David Azuki, in his small bfX^k of 
travels, ilD b^VO (p, 13), mentions that, when in Paris in 1778, he 
met the Marquis de Toma and the Murchesa de Croua, who had saved 
many Jews from falJing into the clutches of the Inquisition, This 
bigh-born dame intimated to Rabbi A^ulai that the BiUlI Shem of 
London had taught her practical Cabhalah^a circumstance which 
greatly roused the ire of the worthy Rabbi 

Falk also seems to have been on intimate terms with that strange 
adventurer, Baron Tbeodor de I^'enhofF, who, having headed a 
Corsican rising against the Genoese, was crowned king of the island, 
and on being subsequently banished^ settled in London in 1749* The 
erstwhile king buoyed himself with the hope of restoring hhj fallen 
fortunes by the recovery of treasures hidden in the depth of the 
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oceafi. In tUia atteinpt he eulliiteft the aid of an aged Jewish Kabhi, 

who vidte^l him while in prison J Falk records a aoysterious meeting 
with Priijce C^wwtojjBki, probably Adam CKartoryaki, *'otie of the 
most eminent pritices of Poland, connected with royalty/* He wws 
probably leador of the reforming or Uzartoi'ynki party, opposed to the 
king, Stanislauft Augustus Poniutowski." FiUk was aliso acqiiainted 
with a personage Emanuel, whom he describes as a ^* servant of a 
king of Frantte " (Louis XVI.), 

The Banl Sheni is also believed to have given the Duke of 
Orleanw a nog as a talij^tnan to infiure hia ascending the throne. Thia 
ring Philippt^ Egalitf^ is said to have sent to a Jewesi^^ Juliet fioud- 
chaus, wlio pas^seil it on to his son, tlie Due de Chartres^ subsequently 
King Louis Philippe, Th« king at his death bequeathed it to the 
Comte de Paris, and it la believed to be ftt present in Htow House^ 
Twickenham.^ 

This ring is also mentioned in a brochure by Heimann von 
Scharff'Scharfenstein, entitled Da^ geheitnt Trethm^ der Einjtti^fi un*f 
die Marht ths Jwlentfatm^ in Frankreidi »mt hnUfleri Jahnn (1771- 
1871), 2 AujiatjE, Stuttfjari 18T2, bti Heinnt-h KiUwjer, The writer 
desires to prove that tiie Jews were the authors of all tlie misdeeds 
recorded in history. He asksi (p, 2) : ** Why diil the infamous Duke of 
Orleans, Philippe Hgalitu, abmdon Louis XVI I *' Answer : "Tlie Jews 
instigated him ti> high treason and to all kinds of abominable actions. 
The notorious Fa!k-8check, Chief Rabbi of England [m'!)^ g^^-ve Philippe 
ftgaiite a ring with a talisman of lapis laxuli. The ring with the 



^ Itlcotmod with our Boid Shem by a serlei f>f argao) eDt« contalued in au 

articIe^iniTDl *3^ ^HltJ^ nni»in5^ ; n^mm 0*yin. by II. DaFlfl Kahana. in ffa- 
Skilaiteh, vol. V, p. 54^ who has aiiide a spL*giiil study of the Sabbattian move- 
meal. Bee alrio Varnlai^en voa £n»c>'t» BiugraphUthe DenkmHUft 1 Band 
2 Auflagei Bedia, and Fitzgerald's *" Kinj^ Theodore of Corsica/^ 

* In a letter i^etjt to me by the late Professor David Kaufmanu (fUted 
Fobruarj 2, 1S1>7) be writeit **Bestatigt aiob loeiuc VermuthiiDg da^^s der 

Lond Otter UZ* ^tfH der QEJ' 7^3 Emdeu's and eia Sabbattianer war ? Cxartoiy^ki 
war ja selbc^r em halber Sobfips 1 '* Uafortanatcly I he briiliaut scbolar was 
takeu from ua before be oouid answer my inquiry as to tbe reasoa* whitrh 
ted iiim w regard tht^ prince a» an adherent of thiH urase. 

* Druoiotit, La France Juiit, pp. 2T5, 27tJ, quotings from Voa Gleichen^ii 
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talisman was presented to the Duke under the pretence that it 
possessed the magic virtue to seat him on the throne of France. 
Such a ring as the Rabbi Falk-Sheck gave Orleans is termed by the 
Jews Kamaoth. And it was one of their stratagems to give such 
rings to high personages, whom they thought useful for their purposes, 
in order to stimulate them by these fictitious talismans to energetic 
measures in the interests of Israel.'' 

It is not the first time in Anglo-Jewry that we hear of such 
magic rings. IVofessor Berliner has drawn my attention to a Biblical 
manuscript in the Uarleian Collection of the British Museum (Cod. 
12, No. 24, fol. 314-317), where mention is made of an English Jew 
who possessed a demon enclosed in a ring. 

13r. Falk*s principal friends were the eminent bankers, Mr. 
Aaron Goldsinid and his sou George, to whom frequent reference is 
made in his diary, and who would seem to have afforded him valuable 
advice in respect to his legitimate mercantile transactions. During 
the last twenty years of his life he becunie a man of means, owing to 
his being engaged in pawnbroking and in successful speculations and 
investments in stocks. He resided in a commodious house in Well- 
close Square, where he had built a Synagogue, to which two Headers 
were attached, and a Tabernacle, which is said to have been built in 
the public garden of the square, the site now occupied by the day 
school of St. Paul's Church for seamen. 

We find him using a coach and four for his journeys, and 
alternating his Cabbalistic lucubrations with solicitous care for the 
pleasures of the table. While certainly not a man of much learning, 
he was fond of books. He gives a list of the works he possessed, 
which indicates that he was not averse to grammatical, philosophical, 
and controversial studies. He entertained relations with the Chief 
Rabbi David Tevle Schiff , jn^n p^T HD^ir "i"3 'hlW "in n"^D, author of 
"Talmudic Miscellanies," edited under the title of antpc^ by R. 
Gabriel Adler. * Falk calls the Rabbi n^nom \nyh p"\> 13nS"l|rr n"3K, 
thus showing that even then the Rabbi of the Great Synagogue was 
regarded as the Chief Rabbi of the Jews of the United Kingdom. 

He was also on friendly terms with the newly appointed Rabbi 
of the New Synagogue, Moses Myers. In proof of the influential 
position he had attained, it may be mentioned that Simeon Geldern 
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had entered his name among the per^ns be intended visiting in 
London.^ 

Although there ia 3ome tjbscurity sa to the method b_v which 
Fiilk ncqaired his fortune, thei-e la none us to the maimer in which he 
dispensed it. He was of a highly benevolent dispoaition. We meet 
in his diary with mnny meuioruuda of various ehaiit^ihl© gifts* In 
hia will^ dated April 14^ 1782, and preserved in the ar<jhive» of the 
United Synagogue, he appoioteil Mr. Aaron Cioldamid, his son George 
GoldsiTJid, and tits ^un-ib-law Lyon de Symonii, to he hia executors. 
Hia priucipal bequests were a gift of two miniature Scrolls of the Law 
in silver c:iseij, stUl eushriiHHl in the Ark of the Great Synagogue, and 
annual j>ayments of one hundred pounds to the Great Synagogue ; 
annnal payments of ten guineas to the Beth Hamedmah of the 
Ashkenazim and of the Sephardim, respectively ; of twenty guineas to 
the Fiirtb Congregation and to various charities ; of ten guineas to 
the Chief Habbi or High Priest, as he is called, for the time beings 
and of various mims amounting in the aggregate to about XI60, th« 
fturplus being entruatod to thi^ executors for the benefit of the poor. 
These annual paymentj^ are regularly mad© by the Overseers of the 
United Synagogue. But owing U> shrinkage of dividends the amounts 
have been tnateriHlly reduced. The stcjry of hi?* having left a sealed 
packet of papers to Aaron Goldsmid, with strict injunctions never to 
open it under penalty of serious nsisfortune befjdiiug the family, must 
be di.smissed as apocryphal, for» besides other reasons, there la no 
mention of such a packet in the will. He diet] a few days after 
making his will, on April 17, 1782, and was buried on the morrow 
in the burial ground at Globe RcKid, Mile End, his gi-ave being close 
to that of R, Tevle 8chifr. The epitaph on bis grave declai*es, that 
during tlie forty years of his residence here he upheld the banner of 
the Law, and that at his death he devoted hia entire property to 
chariUible uses* The annexed protrait is from aa original painting in 
the possession of Mr. W. H. Goldsmitl by Copley, and is fully worthy 
of the artist/^ The likeneas bears out the description of the Baal 



^ Kjiufamitti'^ Atts I/einfiek Heifie^g Ahntnmfil^ p* 112, 

* The cretllt of haviog discovered thi» portrait bcloDga to Mr. Lucien Wolf, 
By dint of eonsiiltiog the will of l^lie late William Goldsmid and t\onteoipomry 
eialo Ibt^ in tbe Britij^h Must;um, lie tmced tbc picture to a deacGxidant of the 
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8hem given by a contemporary, who writes that "when he walks 
abroad he is garbed in a flowing robe, which sti'ikingly harmonises 
with his long white beard and venerable features.*^ May we not 
apply to him Pope^s famous lines slightly modified — 

'* If to hin share nonie mortal errors fall, 
Look at his face and you*ll forget them alL** 

Whilst on the one hand we dare not class him among worthies 
who have borne the designation of Baal Shem, it would be equally 
unjust to stigmatise him as a rank impostor and to describe him as 
the Jewish Cagliostro. He lived at a time when superstitions 
flourished in rank luxuriance. Shall it be accounted to him an 
unpardonable offence, that he did not rise superior to tlie spirit of 
his age ? 



APPENDIX 

A. — Hebrew Sources 

L Abstract of letter in nam W (p. 69, /a), addressed by Susman 
Shesnowfti to his son in Poland.^ 

Hear, my l)eloved son, of the marvellous gifts entr\isted to a son of man, 
who verily is not a man, a light of the captivity, who hath set his heart to 
gather the dispersed of Ariel. He is a holy light, a saintly nian» His name 
is Samuel Falk, Samuel Jacob Chi^im, the son of Raphael, the Sefardi who 
dwells at pi*esent in the great city of London. Albeit I could not fully under* 
stand him on account of his volubility and of his speaking as an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, yet he wrote an explanation of his words to the worthy Moses 
David, the aged and renowned Cabbalist who formerly dwelt in Pod hay c«, 
and was then famed as a Baal Shem. He was certainly well known to the 
Rabbi of our Community. He now dwells in the shadow of the before- 

Goldsmids resident in Ashford. He was enabled to prove its authenticity by a 
piece of parchment in the back of the frame, which contained a reproduction of 
the seven-branched candlestick with Hebrew inscriptions, and the signature of 
Falk. 

* It was necessary to condense the letter, as it is couched in oriental exul)er- 
ance of style. There was a further ditticulty, as Bmden changes laudatory into 
vituperative terms— thus tHlSO instead of mino. 
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mentioned saintly num. And neein";; hia liand writing T li&ve copied it ver- 
batim. [Here frdlovv explanations of tlie 't ornh — th^ jwrcerer nmiubles wordp, 
I'lU do«s not know tiieir ineaniu^-^is tlie writer hiniaelf testifies that he 
in not at libeity Ui reveal ihit nsy^lenea. He then pro<.:eeda tf» relate the 
soremes and tlie jiig^lerieii,] My son, I havp written to yon this, that yon 
niiiy bKow it to onr Italjhi. He will certainly nnderstand hia worda and holy 
deeds. Hitw good, how pleasant and delightful lU^ these wondrous my sterieiJ 
and extraordinary aetions to the unhealed eye and the open ear* 

Know thou, thrtt all the candelabra nn the walli*, of which there are mnny 
]ifihs in (*Jicb cliamherf are of fine sllvfr* in the form of llie heawnly lumi- 
naries. Tlu*re i« a big candelabrum of pure silvnr, with double and triyde lighte 
one above the other, with ei^ht branebea and flowers coming out of the aides, 
of bejiten work. And with thin f andelabrum he wronght a great miracle* 
On the eve of a cert<iin Sabl:>ath he put therein oil of the »aine measure fti* he 
did each week. But the o\\ continued burning fnr three weeks, until he 
anunlled the holinpMS of the light i then the liglit-s were .suddenly quenched 
AS though they had never burnt. This was a wondroua feat^ more wondrous 
than the miracle uf Chaiincah. On the night of Tnesdajj the 8th of Kislev, 
we beheld this marvel with our fves. In Cheshvan he withdrew into his hon&e 
near the bridge (London Bridge). His hou^ was entirely dosed, ^ thnt no 
one could go out, and there he abode ahottt six iveeks without food, drink, or 
aleep, or kindling any fire. In the sixth week frufn the connucneement i»f 
his retreat he directed that ten learned mi*n flbould assemble-j who had 
purified themselres by immer9it»n in the Hitiial Bath, At midnight we came 
to his houftej and then donned wliile surplices. On Wednesday he bade the 
CabliftlLst, Moses David, write in hia nnte-book, T!ien he directed Moees and 
another nieml>er of the Bn^therhood* Jacobs grandson of Meir Eisenstadt, to 
kindle the light of two candlesticks. When Mosed had completed the writing 
he a.^ked the coinpany to enter hi;! chamber barefooted. Lo t ^nd behold, the 
saintly m^iu waa geated on h\^ throne arrayed like ati angel of heaven^ diademed 
w^ith a golden mitre, a golden chain round hh neck reachiug to bis waist, 
from which a great silver flt^tr was jiendent, and on the star holy names were 
engraved. His face was covered w itli a veil star-shaped, and hiE headgear 
waa marvellously fashioned of parchment, whereon holy names were writtenp 
And to each corner of the turban a star of pure gold was fastened, and names 
were engraven thereon as on the tablets. And who can describe the l>ea«ty 
of the painting on the tape.stries that were hnng on the walls with saered 
fignreH, as on the heavenly tlirone iTi EzekieVs viaiou ; and on thei*e figures 
holy names were inscribed. In that chamber there were f^ilver dm ins. Five 
men sat within, and five out-^ide the chains. And Ijefore him a Bhofar was 
placed on the table, which the mintly man had nifl<le, and also a trumpet^ on 
which holy names were inacribed, ♦ « . 

This ia the saintly man wUoj according to my poor understand ing, atandt 
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alone in our j^eneration, for he knows the mystery of our Law and does 
wondrous things. He in the friend of that great Cabbalist, famed throughout 
the province of Volhyniii, Moses David, known as the Baal Shem of Pod- 
hayce, who is well known to Rabbi Jonathan, Chief Rabbi of Hamburg, who 
related to him the wondrous deeds and the greatness of that man, so that the 
Rabbi applied to him the words of the Tikkunin : " Happy the generation 
to which such mysteries have been disclosed, even as Hannah said, * He giveth 
strength to his king, and exiilteth the horn of his anointed."' [Then the 
foolish man describes his marvels and acts in Goraloth (the caf»tin>; of lots), 
and praises them as though they were Urim and Thummim, and after 
dwelling upon this at gi*eat length he concludes :] I am grateful that I have 
been received into this Brotherhood, who by their piety can hasten the iidvent 
of the Messiah. I know that many will l)elieve my words, but others who 
do not occupy themselves with mysteries will laugh thereat. Therefore, my 
son, be very circumspect, and show this only to wise and discreet men. For 
here in London this matter has not been disclosed to any one who does not 
belong to our Brotherhood. — Your affectionate father, 

Eliezkr SusifAN. 

II. Abstract of a letter sent by Emden to a disciple in answer to 
his inquiry touching the Baal Shem (nam n3, p. 71a). The letter 
purports to be a copy of a communication sent from England to 
Poland. 

This foolish Susman received his wage for writing the preceding letter. 
Surely he deserves to be excommunicated. With regard to this Falk, 
although I do not know him personally, yet I have heard that he has come 
from Poland without any one knowing his antecedents, exct-pt that he 
pretends to be an adept iu practical Cabbalah, and thus to discover hidden 
treasures, lie was imprisuned for the offence of sorcery in Westphalia, and 
was in danger of being burnt alive if he had not fled. He then married a 
woman of evil repute and went with her to London. There he found 
si*pporters, especially among the lower orders, who thought to profit by him. 
Some rich non-Jews believed in him, that he could discover for them the 
treasures of sea and land. By means of wonderful feat<«, which were nothinj; 
but jugglery, he succeeded in entrapping a wealthy captain, who spent all his 
fortune on hiiu. He has now been reduced to poverty, so that he is dependent 
upon Falk's charity. But despite this the captain prai^e8 him among wealthy 
Christians, so that they spend much money upon him. By this means the 
Baal Shem is enabled to live as a man of wealth. He spends his bounty on 
the men of his Brotherhood, so that they may spread his fame. Yet he is at 
times penniless and obliged to borrow from tradesmen and shopkeepers. 
According to general opinion he is very ignorant. He claims to be a 
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rabhalittj but bis lUlemnccB and writingi are devoid of sense. He biio»elf 
admita tliis, for be says that no one underetooti bis int«q>i"etation trt tbt* 
Scrijiture'? save Jfoses David* A true t worthy and learned man also jiifcumeil 
me that he wiiaonce in hie oratory wiien he was r^Uyd to the Law, and bia 
enunciation of the blessing wm like the twittering of a sparrow, almost 
inaudible, ivithout dear articubition. 1 will not speak of his other 
i*hjet!tioijahle actions^ nor would I have stated anything to bis difiparappment, 
not even about bis eirt.ni la ti on of an aniuletj as he ia far away, and I do not 
know that he has wronght much mischief , were it not that he i-* 3t?niling hia 
iiie.Hsenger Susman to Poland to confuse jieople's mimh. It is tlierifore my 
duty to unuiask him. The fact that he ia allied with Moses David, the friend 
of the Eyh&chiit/er^ lestifit*a a^^aini^t hrm. 

1 will furtht^r tell you what thia foolish Susman baa done. He C4ime to 
me and tcdd me of the glories of this Baal-Shed, of which I had already 
beard ^ and he also handed mt* bin fietitiou* 1ett*?r. I said to him : " Were I 
notiilready entangled in a controversy with ibe Eybschiitzer I would send 
forth my denunciation against you." Forthwith I wrote this to my disciple 
in Danzig, for I knew that he (Susman) Wfis going there and would boast 
that I had concurred with him. Then my pupil wrote to me that Gunman 
had made this groundless assertion, and that he was glad that 1 had acqnainletl 
bira with the true facts of the wise. 



in. Extract from Asulai*** " Itinerary/' 31D !?3PD (p. 13/i). 

On Thursday, the Marquis de Toma came with the Marchesa de Cratia. 
She sat with me and aaked that I might pray for lit^r. She afterwards said 
that ahe studied the Scripture*, and that nht had visions of angels and 
^lemons who spoke to her. But when they were of adverse influence she 
thrust them olf. She gave a Ionia as a charitable gift for Hebron, and 
mentioned the Biud Sbem of London, She said that the Jew gave her a Look 
on Cabbalah, and she told some other rem^irkaLle thinj^a. I aufweied her 
accordingly. Afterwards she said t^iat s^be was a very highly placed Princes, 
that she had saved ninny .lev\s from the Inquisition, that she was the daughter 
iit a Marquis, and that Vivr husband was a Marqni?, and other exai^gerations. 
How much mischief did this so-called Baal Shein work, who in his conceit 
and arrogance revealed practical Cabbalali and conjuration to many pnuces 
and princeases to aggrandise himself I Many asked me about him. [My 
attention was drawn to this passage by Professor Schechti^r*] 
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B. — Sources is Languages other thait Hebrew. 

I. Archenholz, England und Italien, p. 240. 

For thirty years a remarkable man haa been living among this i>eop1e, 
who is fameil in the annals of Ciibbalistn. Hia name is Cbaim Schuiul Falk, 
but he is universally called hei« Dr. Falcon. A certain Comte de Ranzow, 
who a short time ago died in French service as Major-general, gives an 
account in his printed Memoirn * of the so-called Cabbalistic and magic feats 
which lie had seen performed by thiM Falk in the State of Brunswick and on 
hia fathei-'s estate in the presence of many diatinguislied personages, whom 
he names in his books, and whom he asks to contradict him, if he does not 
re|)ort the truth. It is possible that he used Schropfer's arts. Suffice it to 
say that the man is now living in London without ever having followed 
openly the role of a Cabbalist. He resides in a splendidly decorated bouse 
with a few frienda. He is not engaged in business, lives in great moderation, 
and largely dispenses alms to the poor. He leaves his house very rarely, 
and when he does ao he wears a flowing robe which well accords with his 
long white beard and noble featurea. He ia now about seventy years old. I 
will not here recount the wonderful and incredible things which are told of 
him. The most probable exi>luiation is that Dr. Falk is a clever chemist, 
and that he possesses some s])ecial knowledge of the science which he is 
unwilling to communicate to others. A royal Prince, who eagerly searches 
for the philosopher's atone, desired to visit him a few years ago. He drove 
to Falcon's house, but to hia great disapixointment was not admitted. 

In the Gentleman^ s Mayazine for 1762, vol. 32, p. 418, there is an 
account of a Cabbaliat and his connection with magic and mystery. The 
article obviously refers to Dr. Falk, though hia name is not mentioned. 



II. Memoirs of the Life of Benjamin Golditnid. 
By L. Alexander, London, 1808, pp. 46-50. 

A mysterious circumstiince occurred about the time of old Mr. Goldsmid*s 
de^ith, that occasioned much talk among our people then, and I think is not 
yet forgotten by many. A little l^fore the above event, died a Cabalistical 
doctor of ours, named De Falk, a man of universal acquaintance, singular 
manners, and wonderful talents, that seemed bordering on the supemMtural 
agency of spiritual life. He had made hia will, and appointed Mr. Aaron 

1 I have not been able to find a copy of these Memoirs either in the British 
Museum or the Paris National Library. 
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Ooldamid one of bia executors, and Mr. De Symon<t the other. Among other 
items, he left a jiacket of papers carefully ftealed^ iii the care of the firet 
geutletnau, to be ftecuriily treaaured up^ but never opened, nor looked into 
on the severest injunction, as such an Httem[it to discover their coiiteut-e 
would be ptjtemptorily attend ed with fatal conuequeneea to the person who 
ofiened it ; but on the contrary, if carefully preserved, himself and family 
would be highly proai^eroua in ^U their undertakings, 1 know tbia doctiine 
i« very utiphiloBopltical in the present century, but I feel myself incliaed to 
detail the public report on thia head, rather than incur the blame of omission 
by our people, who at that time looked on thej^e parcels as the palladiiiiiig of 
the family, 

Thia Divine, for bo he may he considered, kept a private Synagogue in 
his house in Wellclo^ Square, and exercised his benevolence in llie most 
surprising waya, an instance of which I am about rektiug. CutiDsity, the 
most impuUive power over tlie human mind, acted over Mr, Gold^mid'^a 
resolution to keep tliis secret depot inviolubiy closed, tiil at last he yielded 
to the silly desire uf inveitti gating the contents of one packet ; when, astonish- 
ing to relate, his death em^ued the sjinie day, and threw the fjunily inio the 
greatest cons^fter nation. When the fzitul paper was found, it waa covered with 
Cabal islical figures and Hieroglyphics, 

Upon this the remainder of the papers were secured by some of the 
family, who have placed them in a private conier, where they are not likely 
to l>e disturbed* Many besides this family believe in such magical secretA^ 
ad the supernatur.d preparations of I be adepts in the ancient Cabala of tbe 
gyptians ; a few instancies of which 1 shall beg lepive to insert, as they fall 
from living and creilitable report, who do not study to deceive others no 
more than tht^mstdvea. 

Mr. De Falk at Mr. GoldamidV table one day was invited to call on a 
gentlenianp who resided in the Cbjipter House in Bt, PauVs Church Yard, and 
have some conversation with him in a friendly vrmy on s^mte curious subject. 
** But when," says the gentleman^ ** will you come?" upon which he pulled 
out a small piece of wax am die from hk i>ockct, and, giving it to him, aaid^ 
^* Light this up, sir, wlien you get home, and I eliall be with you m soon as it 
goe« uut." 

The next morning the gcntleitmn lia^L^^ned to try the experiment; he 
lighted up his rof»m with this bit of candle, which seemed to possess the 
virtue uf the ancient sepulchral lamps, that were found buming after being 
bulled many centuries, for he watched it all day and at night did not find it 
in the Itiast leaaened from what it appeareil V? be when he tirst took it. He 
then removed it to a closet where it might be out of the ^ay, observing it 
now and then, t^ipecting its going out, and Mr, De Falk to arrive that 
mitiute. 

Upwards of three weeks elapsed^ and the inch of candle was still burning 
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in the morning of the day that De Falk called in the evening in a hackney 
coach, and snrprised the gentleman, who had given over all hopes of seeing 
him soon, as the candle showed no signs of diminution, but kept burning as 
brightly as at first. 

As soon as mutual civilities were over, the gentleman went upstairs to 
look at his candle in the closet, and to his utter surprise found it gone, as well 
as the stick it ^tood in. When he returned to Mr. De Falk he expr^sed his 
astonishment at this occurrence, and inquired if the agent that removed it 
would return the candlestick. **0h yes," replied De Falk, "you have it now 
in the kitchen below." It was sought after and found, as related, under 
the dresser. 

The quantity of money this gentleman was possessed of at times was 
surprising, and yet on other occasions he was so necessitous as to be obliged 
to pawn his plate. When this was the case, Mr. Benjanitn Bnnn's shop in 
Houndsditch was constantly resorted to ; but it sometimes happened that the 
articles found their ways hack to the owner before the premium and interest 
was paid, as in the foll(»wing instance, which is well remembered. 

Having left a considerable quantity of plate with this convenient neigh- 
bour, he called sometime after with the duplicate and the money exactly 
reckoned, and putting it on the counter, told them to save themselves the 
trouble of going upstairs, as he had received the plate back, and they had it 
not then in their possession. This they found to be the truth, and nothing 
else of other people's deranged by the transposition. 

Once on a time as a fire in Duke's Place was fiercely ravaging, and the 
Synagogue was considered in very great danger of l>eing burnt, he came on 
being applied to give his advice and assistance on this distressing occasion, 
when he only wrote four Hebrew letters on the pillars of the door, and the 
wind immediately changing the Synagogue was saved, and the fire subsiding 
directly, was happily got under without any further considerable damap;e. 

His advice was sought for on all difficult emergencies, and he was 
seldom unsuccessful in removing the obstacles that lay in the way of his 
consultors. Many to this day have reason to bless hia memory, not only for 
his advice, but for the liberal and permanent donations he has left, which 
are dispensed now by Mr. De Symons, the surviving executor. 



III. Hyman Isaacs, Jewish Ceremonies^ p. 355. 

About fifty years ago there was a Jew of the name of Dr. Falk, who is 
venerated among them, and who, if I am not mistaken, lived and ended his 
days in Wellclose Square, London. If I were to enumerate or specify all the 
wonders which they say he performed by means of the Cabbalah, it would fill a 
volume ; but I shall confine myself and only mention a few of them. They 
sa} :•■ was the custom of this man, between twelve and one o'clock on various 
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occasions, to go in hia uarrioge to Epping Foredt. One niglit m he was going 
llirougli Whiteehapel Road, une of tbe hiuder wheuLs of Ina carriage canje 
off, whicli uerUiiuly aknned tkc coach m^n ; but the Doctor ordered him to 
proceisd, and the hinder wheel p it iB said, followed the carriuge all the way to 
the forest The purpose or object of his journey is k«pt a secret; and all the 
proof we have been able to obiaia on this point, after enquiry, i*i this, 

Iklany Jewa and Jewesaea oay they have heartl m. They proceed 
further and say that thia doctor at. cpriain limes was very j»ooiv and when so 
hia servant!* would inform him that iht-y were in want of provision and fnel 
for the houaebold. When this happened^ the doctor at set times would order 
three s^hirts to he aired by the tire. He tlien wiihdmw into a private 
chamber, and the seivantSf biding accuslomt^d to Ids manner, knew how to 
proceed after be ha* I left them. They waited till ihey heard llie sound of a 
mni^a horn ; this was a sign to them to bring him one of the aired shirts. 
This waa dune three tiinea, and after this cereuiuny the cupboard was always 
auppLied with provision s, and the cuals wc-re in such abundance that it took 
them a long lime to ahuvel them in and to ?-hut tbe door. If a Jew ^bonld at 
jtil appear doubtful ou hearing this matter related , he woidd be looked upon 
as a hy|>ocrite and a dottbtfui Jew. 



IV* Deumont, La Francs. Juim, pp, 275, 270, 

Le due d^Orleans, le chef de la Maconuerie fi'angaisei qui condpirait 
otivertement contre son cousiii, n^avait iHiiut Texcuse de l' ignorance ; il etait 
intimemeut lie avec les Jul is et savait que c't^taient eux qui dirigeaiejtt la 
Haconnerie. Le comte de Gleicheu, dans son livre intitule : *^ Faiti remar- 
qtiable»,'' racntite que, lor* de sou voyage en Angle terre, le due d'Orleans 
avail re^ du Habbia Falk-Scheck nue ba^^ue talisman, un Kamaoth qui 
flevait lui assurer le tr{jne ^ cette ba>:ue^ quo! que la propbuiie ne se ^oit pas 
re^alisee pour Hbilippe'Egalite, parait avoir i^t^ coniiue le giige de Vengoue- 
nient incomprchenmble qtie to us le5 d 'Orleans, a pai t le his aine de Louia- 
I'bilippe, ont toujours eu pour lea Juifs. 

S*il faut en croire Tauteur dit Judaigim en Fraitctf ceite Tiagne que 
PhjlipjHa-Kgalit6 fiortait encore au motuent de monier k Pechafaud, aurait i^'te 
remiie [>ar lui i uiie Juive, Juliette Uoudchaui^ qui la fit passer an due de 
(.'hartres. Luuis^Philippe garda ce bijou juaqu'a sa aiott, et le transmit au 
moment de an njort au comte de Paris. Uanncau &e irouvtint trop grand 
[H)ur Lui, ou Teuvoya k Pans ^ \m bijou tier juif uommu Jacquea a la vilriae 
duquel il aurait ete quelqne teu)|^ expose* 
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C. — Falk's Commonplace Book. 

It contains 59 pages, several of tliem, however, being blank, and is 
written partly in square Hebrew cliaracters, partly in Spanisb-rabbinic or 
Rashi script. It constitutes a strange medley. Interspersed with Cabbalistic 
and mystical notes and scriptural quotations, we find bills, accounts of excur- 
sions to the " Forest "— Epping Forest — in a four-horsed coach, prescrip-. 
tions, dreams, lists of pledges, monetary transactions, and names of friends, 
acquaintances, &c. 

An idea of the nature of the Diary may be gained by an abstract of 
a portion of the first paue. "On Friday, 28th Nisan, 5532 (1772), B. 
Abele, who is well known as a heretic, came to bid farewell. I did not 
see him, and sent him by Oedaljah [his stepson] three shillings for the 
third time. He said to Gedaljah that he asked R. Simeon what is the 
meaning of the term Bath Kol [daughter of a voice], i.e. divine voice — 
why is it not termed Ben Kol [son of a voice], and R. Simeon answered as 
a wise man.'' There follows a strinjr of scriptural verses in which the word 
Kol occurs. This is followed by a Talmudic quotation interpreting a passage 
in Job, chap, xxxviii. Reference is tlien made to the inheritance of a man 
named Mendel, in connection with which the assistance of R. Tevle Schiff is 
solicited. He is described as K"jr n^nom m^^H ^^yh p"p l^nSlpn ^"3K, 
President of the Beth Din of our London Community and of the kingdom. 

Repeated reference is made in the Diaiy to his visiting nfi'^DKn IJT ^"inf 
the meeting chamber in the forest, and to his placing a chest containing gold 
in the custody of a certain R. Tobias and his two sons. Rabbi Simeon and 
R. Abraham, the first-born. I have consulted Buxton's **Epping Forest" 
and Fishci-'s " The Forest of Essex," but have found no reference to any 
hidden treasure. An interesting catalogue is a])])ended of books which he 
takes with him on his journeys, and anotlier list of hooks which he places in 
his Succah. They are principally of a Cabbalistic character, but there arealso 
treatises on ethics jind grammar, and ])oleniical works like ]^nV3 and pitn 
nj^lDKj probably indicating that he occasionally engaged in religious disputa- 
tions with Christian acquaintance's. 

We read about a sensible question addressed to him by R. Abraham 
Doctor : " Why are the im])recations in Ps. cix. couched first in the plural and 
afterwards in the singular number?" (the question perhaps indicating that he 
guessed the coriect solution of the difliculties in this psalm). References are 
made to his business transactions ; list« of candlesticks, gold watches, rings, 
a ewer and basin, which had been loft as pledges, and which, not having been 
redeemed, were sold. We read of his purchasing lottery tickets (this objec- 
tionable mode of gambling not having been prohibited until 1826), accom- 
panied by a special prayer for the succees of his speculations. Dealings of a 
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more ambitions character are irieniiontMi— a mnn af £3402 which be ddiveri 
in bank-notes to U, Tobias ; the pmtiliast^ *jf lnjuds of a French loan to tbe 
amount of 86^600 f tat tea ; three Wtida of the French Eaf^t Indian Coii(|i«iny 
of tiie vahie tif 42,000 fraiici. We meet with copioua n-fcrcaiiee to charitable 
gifta. ** Through Jochanan I .^nt to Fitrlh £5 for Ih* liiirial Bn»lberhtjod ; 
£5 for dmrity to be diatributed among the |K)or; £4, 10s. for the tonthfttoue ; 
£W to the brother uf Mosea, the Shocht't, To the |jer*uii who had under- 
taken the bitrial of my mother I ^tnit a present of silver* 1Vi iFoj=e^, who was 
(iret in the performance of this KVlif^noiis duty, a guinea and ii half." 

Further on ilieie i» an entry cliaracteristic of Iiih vsinily. *' I ^^ve ten 
guineas to the funds of t!ie congregation. When R. Ifyyic the Clm/tm had 
received thi^ amounr^ he coiutnuuicated to me Lhe intention of the Parnas 
R, Meyer, to name me a n^2 TlQ (a privileged member). ' Heaven forfend, 
I replied, 'that I should l^e nanted in this connection^ for I am a n^ b^f ^ 
bonsehohier of the whole worhL' I w^arucd him not to entertain ^uch an 
inl4!ntion, find tendered my i hankie. I grtve him a prei«ent of two guinea^ 
and I believe that 1 owe him a guinea for his Puriju gifL^ 

Under date 1772-3 ([ip. ;i5, 3^), tliere are sevi^ral T^ferences to Prince 
Cicartory«ki couched in som*twhal ciyptie langiiaf^e, the interptvlation of 
whii4i is rendi^red doubly difliciilt by gratuntatical and oEthographicail tnac^ 
curaciein. When the projected visit of the Prince had Ixsen imnounced, Fi»Ik 
wa* too til to rectfive liinu " On Monday, the 2-3rd Tebeth, Nordeu received 
a letter <jf H. Simeon from the IVinte. R. Jacob w^as with the Prini^e, and 
eaid that he had Landed to 8ulH Xorden, the day Itefore, a letter of credit 
of R. Simeon ^oajc," 

On Wednesday, the 24th Shebat, the Prince dcpsirted for Kalisch. There 
lie t«ok counstfl with Ksjsman on Friday night for about fonr htmrt^t '^tid, 4^4 
fitated in a letter written by him to R. Jiicob, when they §eparnt*d 1mm lite 
Confertitce tlie Priut^e euibrace<l and kissed Kosman, Under d#ite Friday, 
Hhebat ^Qih^ he mentiouj^ a tetter wltich he sent to the Prince Euiioannel, 
ser^arit (or Mini^iter ?) of the Kin^' of France. 

Interi^|*crwd with these entries, mention is made of pilla for the gf^ut. 
There are recjpee for I lie making of cakes and spic«d Hqneurs^ lifits of l3anH.dH 
and bottler of wine ^vhich lie |iurch.i8cd, and acc^ntnt'^ of his clothing, "suits 
of honour,"' white and black gar men ts, imyinenLA to Urn tradc'^nten — 

£ *. iL 

Baker .,...,, STi 16 It 

€rocer ....,., 7 fl 8 

Coai merdiaitt . . . . , 15 15 4 

CoocliniAn . . . * . . 9 14 

Wiges to ^mueK^ his mauT^rvant^ to ^^uky, Wis maid^ei vant, £4 a year« 

He aaks for^i\reness for having omitted to celebrate Llie f^afit of the 15tli 
Shetiat by partaking of various kinds of fruit 
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Reference is made to the death of his wife. 

Towards the end of the Diary frequent mention is made of his friends the 
Warden, Aaron Groldsmid, and of his son George, who generously lent him 
considerable sums, wliich he punctually rejMiid. He carefully notes the exact 
weight of two silver cups which he presented to Lyon de Symons on his 
marriage to Polly, daughter of Aaron Goldsmid, on Wednesday, Kisley 4, 

1781. The name of the bridegroom is given thus, rWDC^t) ^DIT 't p 3*^ 'li 
and of his mother, the pious npDno (Fradche ?). 



I). — Copy or Inscriptiox on Grave. 




D^m crtti p« ^vpa vro mn loef 

D^pinm TOVom rmnn d^ td5> 

D^'5^^D mpTv TO3^ n pn 1^3^ b ran wo w:r\ 

D^in« nDi*i D^Dcr k^u n^ maa 

D^'5^ Tnj^ ncv i>KiB^ ^no nxc^ dj; rmra Tioyf) iron 

T1333 '^2p:'\ n^K «in n m^ dv njaiK 'n di^ nitD oca now 

.m^ n"opnn m^oi) onc^ vrn dv iinnoi> TDonai 

rfnVyn 
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[Translation,] 
Here is intkrrkd 




[SAMUEL JACOB CHAYIM] 

All aged and honourable n\&n, a great pei-sonage who came from the Elaat, 

an accomplished sage, an adept in Cabbalah, the learned Rabbi Samuel, 

son of the learned Rabbi Raphael of blessed memory. 

His name was known to the ends of the earth and distant isles. 

During the forty years that he resided here he uplifted the banner of 

the Law and of Divine Worship. 

He studied and kept the Law, the Commandments, and Statutes. 

At the time of his decease he devoted all his possessions — a great substance — 

among many different charities. 

For the merit hereof may the Creator of the heavens and the 

Founder of the globe 

Bind up his soul in the Garden of His Eden with the other righteous men. 

And may He grant him the privilege of arising at the Resurrection with the 

other dead of Israel, whom He will hereafter raise up. 

He departed with a good name on Thursday, the fourth of the month of 

Splendour, %,e, lyar (April 17th), and waa buried with honour and with 

mourning on the morrow, Friday, the twentieth day of the 

Omer, 5542 A.M. (April 18, 1782). 

May his soul be bound up in the bond of life ! 
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E.— Falk'8 Will. 

Extracted from the ReaUtry of the Prerofjaiive Court of Canterlmry. 

In the name of Almighty God Amen: I the underwritten Samuel Dc 
Falk of Wellclose Square of the Parish of St. John, Wapping, finding myself 
indisposed but of sound min«l and memory and fully capable to make my 
last Will and Testament and knowing the certainty of death and the un- 
certainty of the hour thei-eof do hereby come to make this my List Will and 
Testament in manner following that is to say In the first place I do 
recommend my soul to Almighty God Second I do hereby nominate and 
api>oint to be Executors of this my last Will and Testament Mr. Aron Gold- 
Minid and his son Mr. George Goldsmid of Ionian St. Goodmans Fields and 
Mr. Lyon de Symons of Great Prescot Street Goodmans Fields giving through 
my said Executors full Power and Authority of all my Estate and Effects 
goods wares and chattels whatsoever to disjKwe of an<l settle the eauie in 
such manner as I shall hereafter either in writing or in words explain the 
same to my wiid Executors and that they shall be in every respect believed 
in such manner that no Person or Persons whatsoever shall oppose or con- 
tradict whatever these my Executors shall do or act Witness my Hand this 
Hth day of April 1782 pf)Q h^ya^ Signed Published and declared in the 
presence of me Abraham d'Hambourg Signed published and declared in the 
presence of me and in the piesence of the above Witness Abraham d'Ham- 
bourg. Joseph Schabracx). 

Transtafcff ftvm the Hebrew. 

(lod be praised 

On this day the second of the month lyar in the year 5142 finding 
myself of sound mind and understanding I do again confirm what I yesterday 
the first of lyar (April 14th 1782 according to the Christian reckoning) signed 
with my own Hand that after my decease (which Heaven defer) Mr. Aron 
Goldsmid his son Mr. George Goldsmid and his son in law Mr. Judah Lion 
son of Samuel of blessed memory shall be my Executon* And whereas in the 
writinj; which I signed yesteitlay it is mentioned that what I might in 
writing or by word of mouth further order my Executors to do should all 
Uike place I therefore direct as follows (the first of all things is to fear the 
Lord) that my Executors shall give every year yearly for ever £100 say One 
hundred Pounds sterling to the behoof of the great Synagogue of the holy 
< Congregation here in London which is called by the name of the Dukes Place 
Synagogue They shall also give to the Hambw Synagogue of the Holy 
( 'ongregation here at London every year yearly lor ever £16 say Fifteen 
pounds Sterling they shall also give to the New Synagogue here in London 
every year yearly for ever £15 say fifteen poujids Sterling they shall also 
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give to the holy CoDgregatbn of the Portuguese here in Lotidon every 
year yearly fur ever £15 *ty fifteen [lounds Htprling Thfv ahull aUo 
|?:ive to the Belh Hamedjash of ihe Holy CougiegHtion of the Genuaii 
Jtws hert' in Lon*inn every year yt-aily for ever £*IQ gay Ten wirnds 
sterling they sljall «l»o j;jive to tiie Beth HanuMjrash of the IJcily rortnpnejie 
Congregation of the Jiws here in Lonflon £10 my Ten poiiiulfi Stifrling 
every year yearly for ever TIjey »hti\] filfio i^'ive to the four Charitable 
S<)eietie.«i called Talmud To rah the Stuviety Citlled Gidul Jetliomim the Society 
called MalM^h Animira itud the Soriily (.-.illed Mesliil>ath Nelesh to each 
of the mid Societies every year yeitrly htr ever £h s^y tive jioitndi sterling 
that i» to 9iiy to the ,?aid funr Charitjilile Smielies to«^*«ther £20 say Twenty 
poundf evt»ry year yearly for ever They shall aUo give to the Congrepatii ii 
rit Ftirth (whom the Lortl protect) evt*ry year yearly for ever £20 aay Twenty 
potind* sterling They ihall also give tvery year yearly for ever to the Higli 
Priest of the Great Synagogue that is lo any to the High Priest for the time 
beitt); whosoever he may be Ten Guineas say ten ponnda ten shillings, to my 
atep son Gedalifth they shall also give every year yeiirly during his life Ten 
(inineaaaay ten pimnda ten shil lings. To the learned Mr » Joseph Slieknop/eh 
they shall give every year yearly during his life ihree guineas sny three 
|»oiTnda rhree shillings To Mr* Menille Readier in my Synagf*gue thty .Hlmll 
give during his life live gniiie4*3 tivtvy year yearly say live pfjunds iive 
uhillinga 'Ihey shall also give out of iny Estate m^ a present to my Servunt 
Mendle Teu (luiuejii^May t^u t»oitnds t^^u shilUiigs aa a ]^resent they ^hall al,*^> 
givea^ a pre«fni uut uf my Estate to Mr, Hirsh Dristol ten guineas say t*'n 
^Kjunds ten shillings They shall also give as a piw-^ent out of my Kslate ti> 
Mm. Rai'ltel wife of Meyer of hh^-^sed memory t€n gntneas my l^n jmunds ten 
shillings They shali also give as a preaent out of my E?*iate tfi Mr, Aaron 
under- Header in my Synagogue five guiueaa s;ty five pounds five .shillings. 
They j^lmll also give hh a pre^nt out of my Estate to my Servant Meyer five 
gutui^is $ay tive jtound^ five shillinge. They shall al^^o give out of niy Ei^liite 
as a i^re^ent to .Mr. Hof=t*a Priest in the New tsyuagogui? ten Guineas say ten 
Pr>UndH ten .^hillings They ^hall a I^^o give out of my E<^|4ite as a present to 
Mr. Aluahatn Dui'tor ten <^'uinea.^ my ten pounds ten ^hiUingii They shall 
also give a*? a present out of my Eslaie tu Mr. Levi Tliroko ten guineas smy t^n 
|iotind^ I en ahiUingn They shali also give as a pres^ent out ol my Estate to 
Mr. Meiu*h at the Hague One liundivd Dutch <iuildei>5 nay One hundred 
(tuilder« Hollands They shall also give aa a present out of my Estate to Mr- 
SuJini^in at Amatei-dam five guiTieas s^y five ponntta five shillings^ They phall 
also give m a pre-HMit nut* if luy E-^tate to Mr. MuHt*cai llie M»n i«f Lina 
Drestlen ivn guineaj^ say ten pounds ten ^jhillinga They ^hall «Im> give as a 
pre^sent otil uf my Estate ^ix guineas say sii jionnds gix whilling^ %** Mr> Jacob 
«yjn of Lina Drei^den. They &hall nUa ^^ive as a pre.sent out of my Estate lo 
Mr, Abraham lh»f sun of Shelorno of h|ty*sed memory usually called Abr*ibatn 
Naney the sum of fifty guineas say fifty two Pounds ten ibillings And they 
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shall moreover give as a present to the said Mr. Abraliam Furniture House 
Utensils and Books to the amount of Fifty pounds in the whole. My Books 
of Torah with all tlieir Ornaments Holy Di-esses and Holy Utensils shall 1)e 
faithfully given to the Great Synagogue of the Holy Congregation here in 
London as a present aud as those who are remembered or mentioned in this 
Will to whom the specitied Sums are to l>e given every year vearly for ever 
to the behoof oi the Great Synagoj^ie in Tendon and as to what further may 
l»e requisite either for the burial or to take ten men to learn the first year or 
to give money to the poor between the decease and the burial and in the 
thirty Days of Mourning be it what it will to the Honour of the living and the 
Dead it shall all be left at the option of the Executors afoi^esaid to do aa they 
shall think proper aud also wliatever may be left of my Estate after all that 
has been mentioned shall remain in the Hands of the aforesaid Executors at 
their Option to divide it to the Poor and if in a short or a long time be it 
when it will any Relation of mine should come who is entitled to have 
inherited me the Executors shall give him five pounds say five pounds out of 
my Estate and therewith he shall be cut off from my Estate and shall have no 
further claim whatever not even for a farthing upon my Estate. To all the 
foregoing I now come to sign my name and all has been written in the 
presence of the Executors Mr. Aron Goldsmid whom the Lord protect And in 
Testimony I now sign my name London the day on the other side written. 

P^a ^WDB' We are witnesses to the above signature Falk the son of 
Abraham Gisa, Belah Behilah. 

The aforegoing is a faithful translation out of the Hebrew Language of 
the Will of Dr. Samuel Falk hereunto annexed. Tmnslated by me the 
underwritten London 6"* May 1782. Quod Attestor Jos'* Schabracq NoiJ^ 
Pub 1782. 

Proved at London with a Codicil the 11^ May 1782 before the wor- 
sliipful Andrew Coltee Ducasne Doctor of Laws and Surrogate by the Oathi$ 
of Aron Goldsmid George Goldsmid and Lyon De Symons the Executors 
named in the Will to whom Administration was granted having been first 
bwom duly to administer. 

May 18, 1782 Henry Stevens \ 

George Gortlingj- Deputy Registi-ars. 

James Tously j 
In the Kxchequer 

Goldsmid and an** against Lehman. 

This paper writing was shown to Jaseph Sliabracq at the time of hia 
examination in the above cause on the part of the Plaintiff and was deposed 
unto by him before me. 

B. Hotham. 

J. Nathan. 
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Acconling to the Bequest and Trusts Account of the United Synagogue 
the bequest of Dr. Falk (1782) £3355, is at present invested in Metropolitan 
3 per cents, yielding £100, 12s. The sums annually given are — 

£ «. (£. 

Fiirth Congregation 4 8 

Beth Hamedrash 12 

Talmud Torah 4 

Bread, Meat, and Coal Charity . . . .240 

Portuguese Congregation 110 

New Synagogue 6 12 

Harabro' „ 6 12 

Great „ 45 12 4 

Chief Rabbi 4 12 

The above documents and facts were placed at the disposal of the writer 
by the authorities of the United Synagogue. 



A LETTER OF MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 

By ELKAN NATHAN ADLER. 
{Read be/ore the Society on March 26, 1904.) 

The letter which is here edited and translated is a holograph docu- 
ment written by the famous Menasseh Ben Israel from Amsterdam in 
1648. It occupies two large folio pages, written in a tiny but very 
legible hand, and runs into a third page, a facsimile of which is here 
given. It was edited and translated in Spain, and bought by me in 
Lisbon. Unfortunately it is difficult to decide to whom it was 
addressed. Menasseh boasted of his acquaintance with many of the 
non-Jewish savants of his time. The fact of its having been in Spain 
and written in Spanish might suggest its being addressed to a learned 
Spaniard who had written on Bible chronology and whom the writer 
regarded as an authority on the subject. The greater part of the 
letter, dealing with chronology, though ingenious, is of less import- 
ance than the conclusion of the letter, which gives very interesting 
autobiographical details. It does not settle the doubts which exist 
as to his birthplace, though it suggests that Menasseh Ben Israel was 
born in Lisbon.^ In all probability also it implies that he had carried 
out his intention of visiting America, although his statement that he 
had '* lost his estate in the varying fortunes of America " is capable 
of the interpretation that he had invested money in some trading 
expedition to Brazil, which had not turned out satisfactory. But the 
facilities for making such American investments were not so great 
250 years ago as they are, unfortunately, to-day. The account of the 
Babbi's division of his day is distinctly interesting, and suggests a 
parallel with the famous letter of Maimonides, written when the 
latter was Court physician at Cairo. 

^ Another suggestion is that be was born at La Kocbelle in France. 
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GRATVLACAO 

DE ^ 

MEKASSEH BEN ISRAEL, 
Em nomc dc fua Na^ao, 

Ao CELSISSIMO 
PRINCIPE DE ORANGE 

FREDERIQJJE HENRIQUE, 

Nafua vinda a nolla Synagoga 

de T. T. 

Em companhia da 
SERENISSIMA RAYNHA 

HENRICA MARIA 

DIC5NISSIMA CONSORTE 
DO AUGUSTISSIMO 

CARLOS 

Key da grandc Britannia, 
Fran^a^c Hibcrnia. 



Recitada em /V M S T E R D A M A, ar.J 
X X 1 1, tic Mayo de f * c a. 

I 6*4 a. 
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The Encyclopaedic works whiah lie Baid he wai writing do not 
ftppear tio have ever 1>een publbbed, I-erhapfi they will turn tip 
hereafter as the spoil t>f some Jiunter at'ter motleiu MSS* Hia 
Eibltogniphy especially would have been of value- It is referred 
to in Hotti tiger's iUhi, Orient. 

The other facsimile \^ that of the title-page to an exceedingly 
rare tractb by Meuasseh Ben liti'jieL My copy m bound up with hl^ 
Fmgilidad Humana. It i^ a smaU quarto of eight pages, probably 
prioted by Mena^seh himself. It cou taints a congratulatory address 
in Portuguese, addre^ed by himj in the name of hid "nation," to 
the Prince of Orange on his visit to their Talmud Torah Synagogue, 
on May 22, 1642, in company with Queeu Henrietta Haria of 
England, "worthy Cons^ort of the Most August Charlea, King of 
Great Brittiin, Fraocei and Ireland/' This aeenis to be the oration 
referred to by Lucien Wolf on page Kxiii of his introduction to 
** Menas^ieh Ben IsraeVs mission to Oliver CromwelL" If this ia 
the case the pamphlet, as appeareT^ from the facsimile^ is not accm^ately 
described. Or was tliere a separate pamphlet *' eirtolUng the Queen 
of Clmrles the Fii^st " ? 

The addresis of congratulatioti is dedicated to the six Parnassim 
of the Congregation : — 

** iBenhor Doctor Abraham Ferrar, 

Senhor Aharon A-Coen, 

Senhor Yeosuah Yesuron Rodriguea, 

O Senhor Moneh de Mesquit^i. 

O Senhor Jahacob Goen Eoriques- 

8enhor Abraham Franco." 
The contemporary hand has added to the second and last name 
respectively the names ** De Zouveiro" and " Mendes/' Menayseh is 
fond of dedicationis, and sometimes contrives to introduce two into a 
single pimphlet* A Latin translation of thii^ tract was also published 
by Menasseh, and ligur^s m Jacobs* and Wolf's Bibliogiaphy Volume 
of the Anglo- Jewiish Ejchibition Publications, 

In the body of the Address precedence is given to the Queen, 
probably because she was a lady* Historically, it is not without 
luierest, because it brings Menasseh Ben Israel into connexion with 
the Boyal House supplanted by bis patraEi Oliver Cromwell, The 
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Prince of Orange is praised for his capture of the impregnable citadels 
of ** Belduque,^ Grol, Wesel, Mastrick,^ Breda, and other cities, as of 
the greater part of Brazil, and so many more conquests in burning 
Africa." 

Of himself and the other Jews he says that they recognise no 
longer Portugal or Spain, but Holland, as their native land. Perhaps 
Mr. Solomons will publish the little tract on some future oocasion. 
Though hurriedly written, it quite deserves to be preserved. 

To return to the Letter. Three of his promised works are 
referred to eight years later as still unpublished, but '' ready for 
the press," in the seventh section of the Vtndtciae Tudtieorum (ed. 
Wolf, Menasseh Ben TsraeVs Mission to Oliver Cronucell^ p. 147). They 
are there described as : 

(1) Bibliotheca Rabbinica. 

(2) Historia sive continuatio Flavii losephi ad haec usque 

tempora. 

(3) De Divinitiite legis Mosiiicae. 

A recent visit to Amsterdam has enabled me to investigate 
the question as to the identity of the person to whom the letter 
was addressed, and, on the whole, I incline to the belief that 
Menasseh's learned correspondent was Gerard Voss, who was one 
of the most distinguished humanists of his time. At the date of 
the letter he was professor in Amsterdam and Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral. He died on April 17, 1649, and a work of his on bible 
chronology was posthumously published. This was the Clironologiae 
Sacrae Isagoge sive de ultimis mundi antiquitatibusj Hague, 1659. 
This little work does not, so far as I could tell by a hasty examina- 
tion of the copy in the Bibliotheca Rosen thaliaua, refer to Menasseh 
Ben Israel by name, but it deals with points touched on in the letter, 
e.g. the two periods of 430 years in paragraphs iv. and vii. Moreover, 
(lerard's son, Dionysius (not, as Lindo says, John Gerard), translated 
Menasseh's Conclliador into Latin in 1633, when a young man of 
twenty-one. It is less likely that the correspondent was John 
Pineda, of Seville, who entered the Society of Jesus in 1572, and was 
therefore probably dead in 1648, though he lived to eighty, and wrote 

> t.c Bois-le-Duc = *8 Hertogenbosch. * Maastricht. 
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on Job an«^ Eceleslastes. It might have been Terence Alciato^ a 

Jesuit professor at Rome, who died in 1671, but it was certainly UQt 
Hugo GrotiuB, who died iu 1645. 

There are at least four letters of ^fenasReh in Amsterdam. Of 
two of these, Dutch translations hitve been published by my friend 
^Ir. J. M. Hillesum, the amiable librarian of the Bihliotheca Iloaen' 
thalianaf in Ida article on Menasseh Ben I^^rael in the Amsieniamsche 
Jarrhotkje voor 1899 (L, J. Yeen, Amsterdam). I hope be will 
publish all four in England and English. The two letters are both 
in Spanish^ and addressed to Isaac Yossius in Stockholm, They are 
dated January 10, 1651, and March 10 of the same year, and contain 
an offer of bis services to Queen Christina, He suggests that bis 
BihHoth^a Uftbbinica might serve as a c&talogue to her Hebrew 
collection, and would coat six or seven thousand florins. He adds 
that he cannot publish all be wants^ as be has lost his fortune in 
Brazil and Poland, 



TEXT OF A HOLOGRAPH LETTER OF 
MENASSEH BEK ISRAEL, 



AMSTEaDAM, nlHfm de Jan^ 1648, 
Mig* y muy docto S'". 
Bn do& lu^'ares de la S.S. en materia chronological hallo soUm** entre 
los nuestrofl 1 duda, y son eobre la duracion dal t^p^ do E^ypto» y del 
K«igrado Templo : por q' con- | tando Idb a^os de loa Reyea de laraisl dBsdo 
el principio de Jeroboam haeta el I csp*^ de Oseea, se hullan 241, y al miBino 
paralelo contaudo loa de Ioh Heyoa | de Jehuda haata el sexto de HiJ^^qtuahu 
enel qual sucedio la dicha c»ptividad \ se hailan 261 : en todo to demaa, 
aiguon todoa loa Hebreos una misma opi- { rtion en la comptitacion de loa 
auoa, Bin q* entre ellos aya alguna cont rover- j aia* For lo qual no aeria de 
parecer q' en eato ae alterasse la opinion commu*^. { Goti eate preBupueato, 
reipondiendo por orden a aua obgeocionea de Ymd, digo q^ no aiem- | pre ae 
an de conaiderar loa anos t^' la a.s. aenala do uua miama suerte, luaa | ea 
fuerya p^ la conciliacion de atgrtnoi lugares q^ una vez ae ay an de en tender | 
cumplidoB^ otra empeyadoB, come ae podra ver en la seg^ parte de mi con* 
ciliador | b"* loa Key, q. Z2t e. q. 37 et in allija locia^ de otra manera no avris 
al^no q* pudiesae | dar aalida a mnchas difficuldadea y anai unaa veEea 
dezimos, ae uaiirpa el nu- | mero rutundo (p™ p** q*87), otraa q* un dia 
VOL. \\ M 
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^Qtrftdo enel »do ae cuenta pot un aSo, | y auo otraa, q' q*^ dize tai a5o, m 
ha de en tender piissado &quel iluo. ¥ bo ae pueden | eu tender hys atios asm 
miimo ajiistjKios sin mas m mexiOB dias oomo ya algiin dia | platique una 
nueva lecta de Theologoa (da quo vide in prtjE* do Torm> vitae). For { lo 
qual no seria do parecer q' se nlterasse la coinputacioii de Ion anos hast a 
el I diluvio q' fue a loa 1656 do la criacjon del mnndo, en cnjo aiio hizo 
Noali I loa 6O0 do suo vida ; j Metusolah} murio : y assi dkan los Antigos 
iabloef q' aTer ea* | p«rado e) dio bendito aquellos 7 diaa (y^en, vii 4), fue p^ 
q' antes del diluvio ae acabaasen | de colebrar loa 7 diaa funai^iea del dicho 
Motusolah. 

II. Ea as&i miamo contra ol aagrado Texto, des^ir q^ la conc^pcion da 
Abralmni hie | a loa 135 auos de Terah an padre, puea claram** dize (gen, 
IS. 26) Y fue Ttrah | dt 70 anm y tiigendr6 a Ahram: aegun ©ato ©nel aiio 
70 do Abram que fue | el do 301 S le revelo Dioa la captividad de sua hijos por 
eapacio do 400 auoi, que | con 30 tnaa desde eate tietnpo haata q* toTO a 
Ishac, siendo ya de 100 anoa (gen, xxL 5), | s© Integra el nomero de loa 
430 del Exodo eap, xii. Y porq* la a.s. dizo onel gen. xii. 4 [ q^ Abrd ert4 dt 
75 afwi quando salio de Haran^ sueltan Toaaphot y el Seder olatn esta | difli- 
culdad, diaiendo q' dos vezes salio de Haran porq' deapuea q' Dioa le revelo 
osia prophooia | bolvio a Haran, y alii oatuvo cinco anoa, y so volvio a 
aalir. | 

III, Beste tiempo ae an de con tar los 430 a&03 del cap"^ de Egito r j no 
obata d[egir]B0 | enel Exodo la estaiicm ds los hijos de I^acl^ porq' aegun 
obaervaron loa Antigoa | loa Patriarchaa gosaron todoa doate illiiatro 
nombre, y an si lo aflirman en Bereait { Raba Paraaa. 63. Fruevan q- labae 
ae Hanio larael del gen. Ixvi. donde s* dize [ y estas nombrei dc hijos de Israel 
lo* viniefiUa a EgiptOf Jahacoh y sua hijoa etd, luego Jahacob queda tambien 
incluliido enel nombre de hi jo de larael q' fue [« , -dre Isbac^ y por la misma 
consequeneia, ae puede tambien atribuhir a Abram y [, . puedo dezir en eata 
materia. Y no tienen contra eato valor laa obgecionea q' [. * > pone ; porq^ 
IVK o Hiyob no es 22^ Yobab^ ni ay author q' tal affirme, mas aolanaente 
el docto Aben Ezra dize, q^ un Jshaqm lo dixo, llaroandole por esso author 
vano y | ridieulo. El otro texto del cap vii dol Farolipomenou, ae ha de 
explicar conforDie | R, Selomoh, a saber q' desde el verao 25 Y Me/ah au hijo 
enxpiQi^ a contar do Efraim | la niieva descendoneia q' tuvo de au nueva 
muger Borih^ r y aegun eato desde [ esto He fab haata Jeosuab, no iivo maa 
qtie ocho generacionea. | 

I v. No puede aeguiree la opinion de loa 430 suponiendoae q' Keat no 
entrd en Egitor porq^ es contra el a. Texto^ donde en el gen. xlvi. 2. 
numerandoae las ahnas q' entraron cd Jahacob en Egipto ae cuontan, loa 
hiJQ$ d4 L^ui Guerson Ktat y MeraH. 

V. No iy algutia certitud aobre quion fuesae Job, ni en q' tiempo 
floraoieaee: mas de lua antigos unos atlirmani aver vivido en tiempo de 
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Jahacob, y son Iob q* tionen el mutrimonio de Din a ; otros en tiempo de 
Mosoh, otro» enel de loa Jut^zes, otros en el de Asueroo, otros ou e) de !a 
reyna Saba, y aiin otros q* f ae de los q* subieron a JerusaJem del c^pt" de 
[ Habilonia : cod q' da esta Historia^ hq no puede coticluhir arguni^ alguno,-^ 

YL Sara muger de Abril^ uo fae hija de Terab, maa su nieta hija 
de Aran, f pudo en cierta manera desii' Abmha q* era su hermann; pq* 
consta de la s,s. que a loa nietos se dd n ombre da bi]os, luet^o siendo nieta 
de Toralij es como si fueate an hija, y desta auorte bermaiia de Abram; 
J ansi quieren lo3 Antjgoa q* aqaella PQD'" Ysca de q* allj ae trata, aca Sara, 
parq' aquella diccion si^uifica priuceaa, o Senora, f es lo miamo q^ Sarti, — --^ 

YII. Lob 480 alios de la aalida de Egipto haata el quarto de Selonioh ftd 
cuentan diver- | aainente, como se podra ootar en la seg^* parte de mi 
OoDciliador q« i, sobre el L^ de loa Juezoa, { 

VIII. Loa 70 an OB de la captividad de Babiloiiia ao an de centar del 
cap** de Zidkialiu | ea cuyo tiempo ae deatruytS ol aagrado Tt;mp1<t cj' fuo en ©I 

|SU0 de 3338 de la cri- | acion del mundo en el onzeno del rey Zidkiaho, jr se 
aburon enel de 3406 enel [ aegundo de Darb. Y per q' Giro a loa 3300 
iHoa dio licencia a q' ae edifieaase el Tern- | plo^ y en eato ae cumplieron los 

■ fO empeqadoB del cap^ de Jeojakim y Daniel | q' fue a loa 3319| viendo el 
dioho Daniel q^ aegim su cuenta hm 70 auos eniti ya cunipli* [ doa, y q* con 
todo oeasaua la fabrica del Templo, y el pueblo do era redemido, ae ad^ | 
miro grandam^^ diciendo i/o Daniel cmistdere h$ iibrof^ d 7tumero de hs ailos etc. | 
f entonces le fue reapondido le do las 70 aemanaa, y deelarado q* aqualloa 
70 anoa | ae entendian de! cap" de Zidklahu, y no del da Jeo^akim ut 
supra. I 

IX. Toeante a la tabla de loa reyes do Jehuda y lara^l^ me parece tnuy 
bien dispu- | esta : yo en aquella 2* p*" de mi Coociliador, bize doa, figuiendo 
en ellaa dea- | puea do aver conciiiado laa ditMculdades, el literal del Taxto, 
con los pontiticea | y propbetaa q* tlorecieron en aquellos tiempos : a allaa 
me reraitto.^ | 

Con eatu Mag^ B^. he aualto laa dudas q^ vm, propone co* mas brevedad 
f nianoa exacta- | m^ de lo q* y6 qtiiaiera ; pero aaai lo ha permitido el cielo 
q' yu no sea mio, oi pue- | da respondet cu pias dilaiacion a lo docto* Forq^ 
aupueato q' yu estoy mediocrem^* [ informado ea las L"** Hebreaa, Caldeaa, 
Ar&bigaSi y Latinaa, perdido la hacienda entra I las variaa for tunas de 
PAmerica, de libra f solani** predicadar, me fugete a la escuela | donde leo 
el T»Imud q^ es nueatra Theologia, co q^ me perdi a mi^ por avanaar a otros, 
cap- I ti van dome de suerte q^ teniendo concebido laa in ej ores obraa no uvo 
nittfl dia en q^ hizi- | esse linea i con q^ perdi el gusto. Y p^ q* linid vea q' 
no es exageracion pondero lo sigtii- | ente, dos horas se ocnpan en el Tamplo 
^ds dia, ae^s en la escuela, una ^ media [ en la Academia publicap y pai- 
ticular de los aenhoree Perejraa^ en laa quales bago offi- | do de Prest- 
deute, doa en \m correction ea de nn Typographia, q* iodo poaaa pof mi 
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tna* I no ; do las 11 a las 1^, doj* litidionck a iodofl los q' ^a m^ ogiiardan pi* 
eas tiegocioft y visitaa. | todo eato es precieo. Juki^q^ vmd, el tiempo q^ sobra 
p'^ loB cujdadoa domes ticop, y responder | a 4 e a 6 epistoka q^ »e ofreceu 
por nemana, de los qtiales ni auti Im^o copia por me | f altar el tiempo. Pero 
at el Altisfiimo S** disponiere mia coaas de f uertei q' yo puEsda | eacuear los 
500 Cruzadoa q' yu tetido de renda, o a lo menofl consiga librarme de j la 
moleata ocupaeion de la eacuela, q' procuro, entoneea podra con Liaa iiberali- 
dad I ^ aatisfaciou aervir a loa ami^oBf f particuLtt'in^ a i^md, cuyo ingenio 
revere ncio deapuea { q* lehi aquelloa tan ingeaiosos 6 prude n tea diaetiraoa, 
anhelando essa obra Ohronolo* | gicttj tan digna de an admirayel talento. 
Las q' y6 he aacado de hq^s anoa a eata | p^^ a lu^t aon la aeg<^ p^ de mi 
CoDoiliador, el libro de la h*agiliilad bumana, la j oracion gratulatoria que 
hize a 8U Alteza, y d Th^^oro de hjs dimtii de nuestrot \ Htm y c^ermnioif e4te 
en mi lengua fiuUerna luHianaj P0J*4^ yo sq^ por pdirui Liibonen- \ #*» Laa 
q' tengo eiatra manoa uon^ Nuestra higioria deide tl iitvvpn en q' acabo flaiiio I 
Josepho hasta nueetros tiempoa. Notaa aobre todas las obras del niiamo 
flavin I Joaepho , de la divinidad de la ley de Moae qontra epicureoa : ^ 
una bibliothe- | ca da todoa loa L*^ Hebreoa^ materias, y juisio. Obraa on 
q* no tengo pooo trabaja- | do^ tin fruto, puea q' no tengo Meoenaa, ni 
tampoco quieii ae qiiiera persuadir que [ para aquel officio del Talmud ae 
podriaD hallar muchoi, jr para estotto de mas | honra ^ utiEdad a loa 
nueatroa, raroa^ Con esto ttif dt-jt^nde^ kora vale amantimiHO 8, \ 

El Hah am Menassem bkn Israel. I 



TRANSLATION, 



Amsterdam^ lad of January, 1648. 

IlluBtrious Maater and moat learned Bir,^ 
In two paasogea of Scripture only bave wo doubt as to Chronology, 
and these are aa to tlie duration of the Captivity in Egypt and of the 
Holy Temple^ for, counting the years of the Kinga of Israel from the 
lieginning of Jeroboam until the capture of Osaea, there are 241, and 
parallel the c-e with, counling thoae of the Kings of ..tehuda until the 6th 
o( HissquiabUj in whicli the aaid captivity occurred, there are 2GL For all 
the rest all the Hehrewa have the same opinion in the computjition of the 
yeara, without there being atiy controversy among them. Wherefore it 
would not be likely that common opinion would change in thia. This being 
taken for granted (assuming this), anawering your objections in order, I say 
that the year a of i^cripture have not alwaya to be regarded aa aubjeot to 
t he ^ame fate^ but perforce in order to reconcile aoine paaaages we have at 
one time to take them as complete, at another as fractions, as may be aeen 
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in tlie tacoiid part of mj Ooncili&dorj e.g» Kinp^s q. 32 &nd q. 37 And alie- 

where. Otli^rwisd there would bo no posaible means of solving many 
difiicultieH. And thus we sometimes aay that the round number preTaila 
(First Part, q. 67), and at others thnt a single day begun of the year 
Gotints as a year, and again at otbersi if such and auch a year is mentioned, 
it means that the year has passed. And the years cannot be understood as 
beinfT adjusted to the same, with neither more nor less days, as a new sect 
of Theologians have for some time (of whom vid6 in the preface to the 
Term. Vitae). And accordingly it would not seem that the computation of 
y«ftTt has altered ever since the flood, which was in the year of the world 
1656t in which year Noah was 800 }'eara old and Metuselah died. And thus 
said the ancient sages, that if God waited for those seven days (Qen. vii, 4) 
it meant that he waited before the flood tiil the finish of the celebration of 
the sev^en days of the funeral of the said Metuselah. 

IL It is in the same way contrary to tho sacred text to say tliat the 
conception of Abraham was in the 135th ** year ^^ of Tei-ah his father, since 
it ifl clearly stated (Gen. xi^ 36} : *^ And Terah was seventy years old when 
he begat Abram." In accordance with this it was the seventieth year of 
Abram^ which was 3018, that God rev^ealed to hint the captivity of his 
descendants for a space of 40O years, which, with thirty years more from 
this time until IslWs, he being lUO years (Gen, xxi 5), makes up the 
number 430 of Exodus xii. And since Scripture says, in Gen. xxi. 4^ that 
** Abram was 75 years old wlien he went forth from Haran/' TosaEoth and 
the Seder 01am solve tliis difficulty liy Bayii:ig that twice went he forth 
from Haran because after God had revealed to him this prophecy he 
returned to Haran and stayed there live years and then went forth again. 

m. From this time you have to count the 430 years of the captivity 
of Egipt, and no doubt arises from what is said in Exodus, "the stay of 
the children of Israel/' fori as the ancients observed, the Patriarchs a!l used 
this illustrious name^ and thus they say in Bcresit Rabo, Parasa t>3, proving 
that Ishac called himself Isi-ael from Gen. Ixvi, 8, where it says: "These 
are tho names of the children of Israel that came forth into Egipt, Jahacob 
and his sons ; ^' that is, therefore, that Jabacob was likewise included in the 
name of Son of Israel, which was that . . . of his father Ishac, and by the same 
argument it could also be attributed to Abram and . ^ . can be said herein. 
And the objections which . , . makes have no vahdity against this, for 2VK 
or Hi job is not 33V Yobab, nor does any author aflirm this, but only the 
le&med A ben Esra says that one iMhaqui said it (and calls him for this an 
empty and ridiculous author). The other text of cap, vii. of Chronicles am 
be explained according to R. Selomoh^ i.e, that from ver. 25, " And Refah 
his son,*^ one begins to count from Efraim the new dependency which he 
got from his wife Beriha, and according to this from tliat Eefah up to 
Jeosuah there were only eight generations. 
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IV. The opmion tliat the 430 years begins from the entry into Egipt 
OKnnot be mointainod ; for it is coutrary to the sacred text, wbera in 
Cton. aclvi. 2, countiag the souls which eatered with Jalmcob into E^ipt, ai^ 
counted ** the sons of Leui, Gueraon, Keat» and Merari." 

V« There is no certainty as to who was Job or when he flourished, but 
of tliD ancients some mm n tain that he lived in the time of Jahacoh, and 
there are that hold him the husband of Dina ; others in the time ol Moseh, 
others in that of the Judges, others in that of Asuerus, others in that of 
Qiieen Baba, and again others that he was of those who came up to Jeru- 
salem frora the captivity of liabilonia ; and so from hia story no argument 
can be concluded* 

YL Bara^ the wife of Abram, was not the danghter of Terah, but was 
his niece, the daughter uf Aran, and Abraham could in a certain way say 
that she was his sister^ for it follows from sacred scripture that nephews 
are called sons, and so being Terah^s niece, it is as though she had l>een his 
daughter, and so Ab ram's sister. And so the Ancients agree that the 
njD^ Ysoi, who is here mentioned, is Sara, for that word mean.s princess or 
lady, and is the same as Sat a. 

Vn. The 430 years of the Exodus from Egipt till the fourth of 
Belomoh are differently reckoned, as can be noted in the second part of my 
Conciliadorf q. i., on the Book of Judges. 

VIU. The seventy years of the Captivity of Babi Ionia is counted from 
the capture o£ Zidkialiu, in whose time the sacred Temple was destroyed, 
which was in the year 3333 of the creation of the world, in the eleventh of 
the King ^idkiahu, and ended in the year 340B in the second of Dario. 
And since C}tus (Giro) in 3390 gave pemiiesion to build the Temple, and 
therein are completed the seventy from the captivity of Jeoyakim, and 
Daniel, who was in 3319, when the said Daniel saw that according to his 
reckoning the seventy were already completed, and that the fabric of the 
Temple was altogether complete, and the people was not redeemed^ he was 
greatly surprised, saying, ** 1 Daniel have considered the booka» the number 
of the years, &c.,^^ and he was then answered as to the seventy week 9, and 
it was declared that these seventy years were to he understood from the 
captivity of Zidkiahu, and not of Jeoyakim as above. 

IX* Touching the Table of the Kings of Jehu da and Israel, it aeems to 
me very well ordered. I, in this second i>art of the Conciliador, made two, 
following in them, after having reconciled the difficulties, the literal Text 
with the priests and prophets who flourished in those times : and I refer 
to Lheni. 

With this. Sir and Master, 1 have resolved the doubts yon propound, 
with the greatest brevity and with less exactitude than what I should hare 
wished : for Heaven has so disposed it that I am not my own, nor able to 
reply at greatar length to the learned. For granted that I am moderately 
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informed in the Hebrew^ ChaldeQi Arabic^ and tAiin languageA, t ha^e lost 
mj estate in the varying fortunea of Ameriea (" perdido la hacionda ontre 
ltt« variaa fortunas de I'America"); from being independent and only 
pre^eber, I must submit to teach at the school where I road the Tulmnd, 
which J a our Theology, whereby I am lost to myself, in order to advance 
otherfij being so much a prisoner that after having conceived the finest 
works^ there was Dot a single day more in wliich I wrote a line^ and liave 
lost the taste. And that you may see that it is do exaggeration, think of 
the following. Two hours are spent in the Temple ^ every day, six in the 
School, one and a half in the pubUc Academy/" atid the private one * of the 
Senhoros Peruyras,* in which I have the office of President ^ two in the 
correction 3 of ray printing-press, which all passes through my hands. 
From eleven to twelve I give audiences to all who require me for their 
affairs and visits. All tMs is precise, judge then how much time remains 
for domestic cares and to reply to the four or six letters which come every 
week, of which I keep no copy, for the time fails me. Btill, if the Most 
High will order my affairs in such wise that I may be able to dispense with 
the 500 crussados which is my income, or at least attain to free me from the 
troublesome oecupution of the school which I look after, I shall thereafter 
be able to serve my friends j with more liberaUty and satisfaction, and 
partictilarly you, whose genius I reverence, ever since I read those so clever 
and learned discourses, ejigerly admiring that chronological work so worthy 
of your admirable talent. Those (works) which 1 have produced in the last 
six years aro the Second Part of my Conciliador, the book of Fragilidad 
Humana, the congnilulatory address I held for his Highness, and tUo 
Thesoro de los Dinim of our rites and ceremonies, the last in my Portuguese 
mother tongue, for I am a Lisbonian by patrimony. Those I have now in 
hand are Our History from the time where Flavins Josephus left off till 
our own times ; Notes on all the works of the same Flavius Joseplins ; Of 
the Divinity of the Law of Moses against the Epicureans ; and a Biblio* 
tlieca (Bibliography) of all the Hebrew Books, their contents,^ and my 
criticism thereof: works in which I labour greatly but without profit, for I 
have no Mecenaa nor either any one who can be persuaded that many 
can be foimd for that olHce of the Talmud, butt few for this other, though 
it is of more honour and utility to our people* With this I close for the 
present : Farewell, most beloved Sir, 



* Synagogue. ^ Beth Ham ed rash. ■ Yesiba. 

* One of these was perhaps Abraam Isac Fcrera referred to in my Spanish 
list of the Jews of Amsterdam in IGSG, vide the Trajattctiom o/ iht Jemth UU~ 
U}rkid Sockiy of England ^ voL iv* p« 3:^7. 
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A NOTE ON THE BODLEIAN BOWL 

By ISRAEL ABIUHAMS 
(Iteoil before the SQcieiy on March 26, 1904.) 

An item in the will of Dr. llichard liawlinson runs thua : "I give and 
bequeatli to the same University my metal Je^siah veascL" And in the 
same University, in the Ashmolean Museum in connection with the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the vessel has remained till tlie present day. 
Dr. Rawlinson died in 1755. He had bought the pot in March i74!2 
for ^£1, 5s., at the sale of the Earl of Oxford ^s pictures and curiosities. 
The Earl of Oxford had bought it in 1722 on the death of its original 
owner. Dr. John Covel, Master of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Covel, as may bo seen from Bcnt*s Introduction to the Jlaklujt 
Society *s volume, " Early Yoyagea and Travels in the Levant," was a 
noted Oriental traveller, and hia dkry contains several interesting, but 
not very agreeable, remarks about the Jews of the Orient* lie was 
Master of Christ's from 1688 till 17:22, but had already returned to 
Cambridge in 1679, though he did not permanently reside there till some 
time later. In the interim he had been chaplain at the Hague to 
Princess J afterwards Queen Mu.ry. Here he gave offence to William 
by communicating to the English ambassador an account of Pnnce 
WUliam'H tyrannical treatment of hts wife. When William, as Kingj 
visited Cambridge in 1689, Covel Wtia Vice-Chan eel lor, and when Covel, 
doubtful as to the King's attitude towards him, sent a feeler to tho 
King, William curtly replied that he could distinguish between Dr, 
Covel and the Vice- Chancel lor of the University* In Macray^s "Annals 
of the E^idleian," we are told that Dr. Covel obtained the metal Jewish 
vessel after it had been found by a fisherman in a brook in Suffolk, 
about 1698. This date is somewhat inexact, for, as we shall immediately 
lee, tbe vessel was in Dr, Covers hands at least as early as 1606, TLe 
wrong date was derived from Tovey, who, in his AwjUa Judaica, saya 
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rightly eoough that the bowl was found about forty years bofore liia 
work was written, which was In 1738. It is also from Tovey that the 
statement is dorlved that the pot was found ^* by a FishermaD as he was 
dragging in a small brook in Stiffulk" {Anglia Jtulmt^a^ \k 248). There is 
no other evidence for this assertion, which is apparently without founda- 
tion. On the basis of this supposition, various romantic ombelliahmenta 
have been invented, such as that the bowl was found in the Eiver Lark, 
which ]>aasea through Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Hence have been 
derived conjectures as to the association of the bow^l with the Jews of Bury 
— conjectnres for which I have been unable to find any historical grounds. 

But there exist in the British Museum two letters addressed by Isaac 
Abendana to Dr. Covel. The first of these letters is dated December 23, 
1602, from Oxford^ and refers to Abeiidana^s last almanac, and to his 
sending copies for dislribntion among the heads of the colleges. In 
this letter Abetidsna refers to a former visit of his ow^n to the Cam- 
bridge University^ I may note, in passing, that the same British Museum 
Codex (Add. 22^910) contains a letter to Covel on the subject of the 
Jewish Calendar from David Ncto {so spelt in the autograph). This 
letter is dated Loudon, January IB, 1T05-6, But now we return to 
a letter of Isaac Abendana, dated from Oxford on October 9, 1696. 
The letter purports to be printed in Margoliouth's "Vestiges of the 
Historic Anglo^ Hebrews In East Anglia/' but this untrustworthy author 
has suppressed a most important passage which I proceed to cite. It 
will be noted without further remark that as this letter dealing with 
the Bodleian Bowl is dated 1696, Mr. Mac ray's date for its discovery 
(about 169^) is obviously inexact. In the catalogue of the Anglo- 
Jewish Exhibition the date is correctly given as *^ about 1696*" 
Abendana*s letter to Covel opens thus : — 

"Your most kind letter and generous toekcn I received by the 
Windsor carrier, for which I return you many thanks. As for the 
picture of the pot that was taken out of an old mote in Norfolk ^ It is 
a hard matter to conjecture any certainty without aom^ further cir- 
cumstances that may cleare it." 

There can be no doubt as to the accuracy of Abendana^s statement 
regarding the provenance of the bowl^ for he must have derived it 
directly from Dr. Covel himself. Hence we arrive at the new fiict that 
the bowl was found in a moat in Norfolk and not in a brook in Suffolk, 
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tinfortunatcly Covel did not allow Abondana to see the bowl itself, and 
be sent to Oxford so inaccurate a copy of the Hebrew inscription ihat^ 
fts Margoliouth rightly remarks, Abendana^s attempt to read it need not 
bo considered* It would be aa well, however, to quote Abendana'a 
suggestion as to the use to which the bowl was devoted* He writes that 
he knew of no vessels in Jewish use but these \ (1) Vessels for priests 
for washing handa ; (2) vessels to go round the synagogue for collecting 
alms; and (3) vessels for collecting the ashes of some eminent man that 
died a martyr for hia religion^ 

This last species of vessel I confess I have never otherwise heard of, 
any more than I have heard of vessels of the kind referred to in another 
letter to Covel, written by the Marquis of Northampton also in 1696, 
Lord Northampton writes : '* The Bahbinical porridge pot is a great 
mystery p I can conceive it nothing but what is carried about in tha 
synagogues in imitation of the pot of manna, whose form, is not very 
different from the description of this, which may be seen on the shekel,*^ 
Thus already, in 1696, had begun the series of quaint guesses which 
the Bodleian Bowl bas called forth, and will no doubt continue to call 
forth. I make no claim whatever that the present paper solves tha 
problems connected with the vessel. 

In 1722 the bowl, as we have seen, was purchased by the Earl of 
Oxford- John Gagnier was then Professor of Oriental Langnages at that 
University, and it is to him that we owe the first useful reading of tlie 
inscription which rung round the bowL A good deal of unnecessary 
and undeserved contempt has been poured on Gagnier, For a first 
attempt, his reading was not at all lacking in acuteness. Gagnier was 
ft Hebraist of some attainments. He edited Joseph ben Gorion in 
Hebrew and Latin, and his ** Letters on Headings of Samaritan Coins'* 
(Ugolinus, The^aurtiSj voL xxviiL p. 1283) certainly reveala sound Hebrew 
knowledge. Various improved reading have been suggested since 
Gagnier 's time. But before we come to the inscription something must 
be said of the vessel Itnelf. 

It is very accurately described in the catalogue of the Anglo -Jewish 
Exhibition, and there are only two points that I have to add. The 
bi^utlful photograph which Mr. F, Haes printed in the edition de luxe 
of the exhibition catalogue of 1887 gives a good idea of the apfjearance 
of the bowl It is a very finely-cast vessel of bronze or boll-metal ; it is 
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93 inches high, 30 inches round wideat eircumferenee ; it is a very 
substantial piece of work^ and it weighs 11 lbs* 2 ozs. It has two 
handles and tbrtie hoof-shaped feet. The handles and feet belong to 
the original casting, To?ey omits the handles^ but he also omits the 
ornamentSj and his picture is not to he relied od. Over the feet are 
grotesques, a bird, a stag, and a circle contaiaing a flowery pattern* 
These are, Dr. Nenbauer conjectured, the armorial bearings of the original 
French owner of the vessel, but this is unlLkely; anyhowj the vessel is 
obviously French, not only from the two f&tirs^My^ which appear under 
the handles^ but also from the general character of the work. 
We BOW come to the Hebrew inscription : 

t>KinD bnp^ ^Hin T^iyn bptr Sk^r' 1 pn ]n ^O)^ na nin 
4mDiD t>^xn npivi i?H*niP* mn hdd ^Knsc ^:d mini* ns 

There are, no doubt, considerable difficulties in explaining its exact 
meaning, but the main philological [luzsle has always been the first word 
li:n- To read it han-neder, *' the giftj" makes bad grammar ; to read 
it han-noder^ " the giver," makes bad syntax. Hence various suggestiona 
have been made for regarding the letters of the word as abbreviationsj 
but none of the suggestions are at all conviocing. Dr. Kaufman n sug- 
gested Tn p3:n, but the reading is not injn but -tijrr. It is unneces- 
aary to discuss other suggestions of this kind^ as the real solution lies in 
a different direction. It had always been noticed that some letters were 
missing at the end of the inscription^ but it had not occurred to previous 
inquirers that something was also missing at the beginning. The true 
reading is probably "ni n[T], " this is the gift of/* This suggestion was 
made independently by Mr, Cowley of the Bodleian and myself. The 
point is of no great importance, except that the rest of the Hebrew Is so 
excellent in style that it was incredible that so elementary a blunder 
should have been made by the author at the start. 

Then again there are letters missing at the end. These, following 
tJic example of moat of those ^vho have dealt with the subject, I have 
supplied as niDDi "from death," as the citation m from Proverbs x. 2, 
** Righteousness dclivereth from death/' Dr* Simonsen, of Copenhagen! 
IJQ a private letter, has made an ingenious suggestion. The inscription 
is in rhyme and the rhyming syllable is always ^^ (^m)- Is it ix^ssible to 
&nd a synonym for "death "or '* calamity/' which ends with the required 
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thirtt^nth'Century Techiol. There uaa, of course, Yccliielt father of 
Asheri, but one muMt look for & French ^ not a German YechicL Not 
ouly did Yechiel of Paris have a aon Josapli, but both of tliem were very 
closely connected with the reyival of pilgrimage to Palestine in the 
thirteenth century. Of one of YechieVa so jib, Dieulesaut (perliaps the 
same as our Joseph), we aro told that he waa once imprison ed, and 
vowod in public that he would go to Palestine^ but his father annulled 
the vow because of his father's honour, his father Yechiel being still 
alive. The very phrase D^3"il Ti^^ reminds us of the opening of the 
iuscription on the bowl, especially as Gross (p. 92) argues that Dieulesjiut 
and Joseph are identical (seo Gross, Gallia Jiulaica^ p. 91 ] also Neubauer, 
Oa-t. BodL, No, 781, foL 67//), But more than this, Yechiel suffered 
such bitter iiereecution in France, that about 1260 he transferred his Tal- 
mudic College to Palestine, taking his son Joseph with him. In Palestine, 
too, his son Joseph was buried— a re4!ord of the fact being preserved. But, 
it may be urged, Yechiel of Paris was, though a great sufferer, not precisely 
a martyr. How then comes it that our Yechiel, if it bo he, is described 
as t^'l^pn? Now J I would urge that it is unsafe to assume that the 
ejiithet dipt from the thirteenth century onwards, necessarily means 
** martyr." liut I need not rely on conjecture. For Yechiel of Paris la 
froi|uctttly cited with the epithet glipn* In the OrcJiotk Chayini of ^aroti 
of Lunel (i. 3/'), written before 1327, occurs a citation with reference 
to the laws of Zizith : V 1 ^K^n* im vni>n V^l fiSi^' *D3n lanDU 
Cji, also Kolbo, § 22. These references are given in Gross (Gailia 
Judaka^ 526, dec). Again, in a description of Palestine, written by 
a pupil of the almost contemporary Nachmanides, the very son of 
Yechiel named Dieulesaut appears with the epithet S'pVT {i?etfwe dm 
Etudes Juivett, x, 106), though he was buried in Palestioe and vras not 
a martyr. Further, w^e find in the nij^pn rhl^hu Yechiel of Paris 
referred to as mi?n nf- The term ^Y%PT] is sometimes synonymous 
with TDnn, and occasionally means a man possessed of a reputation 
for recondite powers. Whether Yechiel of Paris was so named on 
this account is uncertain. But the authority last named relates some 
remarkable tales of Yechiel, ** Thanks to his knowledge of the Cabbala, 
Yechiel was able to construct a lamp which, being kindled on Friday 
eve, burned the whole week without oil in his study. Again, in order 
to keep off the troublesome visitors who knocked at hla door by night, 
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** Mr I Kicholson, llie Ctti<ntor of Uie Bodleian, and Mr. Charles Head of 

the British Sluaeiim^whom 1 had the good fortutie to tneet at the Boclleiaa — 
fuUj confirmed my opinion aft(jr a fiimilar exaiuiualiun of t)ie Bowl on 
their part 

** I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind tliat llie entire Bowl villi its 
inseription ia a casting^ that it is of French origin and of the thirteentli 
century." 

This emphatic opinion, ivhile it ahattera my particTilar theory in 
one pointp confirms it in another — the date and proyenance of 
the bowl. 

On one point there can be little donht. The inscription has some 
reference to pilgrimage to Palestine. Thb seems first to have been 
pointed out by MargoUouth ("History of the Jews in Great BritaiD/* 
i* 297) ; it was adopted by Mr* M. D. Davis and by Dr. H. Adler 
{" Papers road at Anglo-Jewish Exhibition,'^ p. 265), The text referred 
to from the " Law of Yekuthiel," would be Deut. xvL 1 6> 

Who then i» Joseph son of Yechiel ? No plausible suggestion has 
been made as to any English Babbi who fulfils all the conditions. 
Mr. M. D. Davis, with much ingenuity and learning, proposed Josce fil 
Benedict of Colchester, and even saw in the word ^Nin3 a hidden allusion 
to Cole. But this is no more probable than former projxjsals to read 
Kowal in Poland, or Hall in England. We must look to France. Dr. 
Neubauer hinted that the Yechiel might be the famoua Yechiel of Paris, 
but lie did so io a sentence cariously full of inconsistencies. " Whether/* 
be said, "this Yechiel is the learned Rabbi of Paris who had tlie con- 
troversies ivith Donin, or a descendant of his; whether the vessel 
belonged to the synagogue of 8t. Edmund or not, we cannot decide* As 
to the Hebrew characters of the inscription, we think ih^y are of the 
fifteenth century*' (Acwleint/^ vol. i. pp. 187-6). Kow, Yechiel of Paris 
belongs to the thirt^nth century ; the aynagoguo of St, Edmund's to the 
twelfth ; and yet the letters are fifteenth -century. There is nothing in the 
letters which niafces us go beyond the thirtetinth century; and the ^ ia, 
I thinkj particularly thirteen th-centtiry French in form. 

I think, further, that the evidence in favour of identifying Yechiel 
with Yechiel of Paris is weighty. In the first place, the inscription 
points to a distinguished rabbi ; and as no one suggests an earlier date 
for the vessel itself than the thirteenth century, we require a famous 
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century pot bearing a reference to Yechiel. The first recorded Palestinian 
envoy, commissioned to collect money for the Holy Land, is R. Jacob 
of Paris, a pupil of YechieL 

Bibliography, — Besides the works referred to in the coarse of the pre- 
ceding note, reference may be made to the following communications pub- 
lished in the Jeioish Chronicle in 1887 : John Symon (April 22) ; M. D. Davis 
(Aug. 12 ; Aug. 19 ; Sept 2) ; Joseph Jacobs (Aug. 19 ; Sept 2 ; Sept 9) ; 
D. Kaufmann (Aug. 26); Dr. A. Asher (Aug. 26 ; Sept. 9). 
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THE SCIENCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 

It !b my agreeable duty to projiose the adoption of tht Report, and in 

doing so 1 will deliver all that I have to offer by way of Presidentia! Addreas, 
ITie Report, yoa must have observed t is painted in optimiatic colours ; 
hut thb optimislm is jvisitified by the facta of the ease* Much of our 
[prosperity ia clearly due to exceptional good fortune in our choice of 
Pre«identft in the past It ia usual for the new incumbent of a dignified 
post to express misgiving as to his own fitnesa for the |>oHition, the oeeu- 
piincy of which has been nia'ie diflicult by the distinction iind devotion of 
his predecessora. But I disclaim any such diHidence. My predecesaora 
have not made the |»ost difficult; they have madt-! it easy. They have 
BO firmly established the i>olicy of the Society that a new-comer has 
nothing to do but to continue on the lines which hia forerunners have ao 
truly and 80 ineffaceably marked out. Further, my own rea^xmsibility ia 
lesaened by the fact that one of our most momentous undertakings^ the 
founding and endowment of the Mocatta Library and MuseunK still 
remains in Sir Isidore Spiel mannas capable and willing hands, and thus 
Ilia successor is relieved from what must have been a formidable taek 
to any one lesa gifted than Sir Isidore with the faculty for successfully 
organising artistic enterprises. 

Yet I cannot altogether flatter myself with the prosj^ect of an eaay 
tenure of the Presidentship, The Society does undoubtedly stand at tho 
jiarting of the ways. In one sense this parting raerdy nienna that we 
are turning from promise to fulfilment* Among our earl it- nt promisea 
W&8 a Calendar of the Pica Bolls of the Exchequer of the Jew». This 
promiae occupied a prominent place in the original circular summoning 
VOL, V, 1** N 
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the meeting which resulted in the formation of our Society. But such s 
Calendar is at once costly and technical Its publication makes a strong 
demand on our funds, and a stronger demand on the forbearance of our 
members. The first volume is nearly ready ; ^ it will cost us something 
like £250; yet it will not be found very entertaining reading. And the 
complete Calendar will fill another two or three similar voluiiies. 

That we were in honour bound to redeem our promise and begin 
the issue of this work has already been indicated. But our motive and 
justification lie deeper even than honour; for by this publication we 
proclaim that as a Society we take our stand on the side of the new 
theory of history, which was one of the chief legacies left by the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. If you wish to read a brief and con- 
vincing statement of this new theory, you cannot do better than study 
the brilliant Inaugural Address delivered last year by Mr. J. B. Bury 
(one of our honorary members) when taking up the Regius Professorship 
of Modern History at Cambridge. He entitles his Address " The Science 
of History,'' and his main contention is that History is a science, no less 
and no more. History on this view is not a branch of literature or of 
art. Still less is it a branch of {>oIitics or religion. It is a branch of 
science, and its methods must be severely scientific — critical, systematic, 
minutely analytical of sources, without thought as to the interest of 
those sources or their absolute importance or even novelty. Truth ia 
always novel. The new theory of History proclaims that laxity in deal- 
ing with evidence is criminal, and that the only end to be aimed at 
is scrupulous conformity to fact. In the case of an individual 
historian this may be difficult. Subjective prejudices influence his 
selection of facts, just as his partiality may vitiate his interpretation 
of them. But a society has no theories, still less, I hope, has it a 
philosophy. Hence an historical society must necessarily range itself 
with the new objective theory of historical science, and must leave to 
individuals the formation of a subjective philosophy of history, such as 
Bishop Stubbs — one of the foimders of modern historical methods->so 
profoundly distrusted. Stubbs will certainly outlive Buckle. 

Jews have now come to see, though they have come to see it slowly, 
that the scientific method is the only one tliat offers them any real hope 

1 It was publitfbed in 1905 ; voL it is in the press. 
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on tlie one band to present their Idfltory truly to the world, and on the 
other hand to win from the wr^rld a true judgment In 1B20 Isaac 
Marcus Jost, the hrst Jewish hitstorian after Ghetto di^yn^ in the preface 
to the opening volume of his G&schichti der I^raditert, complained that 
there was an over-supply of books on the value of Judaism, and an 
undet-$up[jly of booka on the history of the Jews. "It is time/^ he 
said, '* to close the proceedings as to the worth or iinworth of Jews and 
Judaism, and to begin to examine the phenomena themselves/' Jost, 
by the waji complains of lack of financial support at home, aud asserts 
that though hia History was made in Germany, the funds came largely 
from foreign sources, Hia theory , however, that the first duty of the 
historian aa such is to collect and analyse facts^ that it belonga not to 
the historian but to the philosopher to interpret the facts, was not 
destined to win immediate recognition. Just was not himself consistent 
to the theory, and others rejected it altogether^ In Jewish liti^ature, the 
critical scientifie a[iirit made wonderful and rapid progress ; but in Jewish 
history the progress was slower. Europe as a whole acquired a literary 
criticism before it attained to an historical criticism. There was no Jewish 
genius to do for history what Zunz did for literature* Gractz was & 
literary artist, not a scientific historian. Hence while Zunz created a 
school of hterary criticsj Graetz created no school of historical critics. 
Graetz met 2unz for the first time at the hou^e of Micbael Saebs in 
Berlin. Dr. Philipp Bloch tells us what occurred, ** The two visiturs 
had not yet made each other's j^rsonal acquaintance. The boat pre- 
sented Oraotz^ adding in praise of him that he was about to publisb a 
Jewish history. ' Another history of the JewsT Zanz asked pointedly* 
* Another history/ was Graetz^s retort, * but this time a Jm?iit/i history/ " 
Graetz thus proclaimed himself what he was^ the subjective historian ; 
Jost^s view that the historian dealt with facts, not judgments on them, 
was abhorrent to Graetz. Graetz always judgt^d his facta. He loathed 
mysticism, and so was unjust to the Cabbala; he did not record the 
progress of reform, he condemned it, Hia judgments are highly interest- 
ing as a human document, but they are too personal to be called history. 
Graeti, in abort, gave us a work of art. But his History ia not the 
starting-point of a school. It ends, it does not begin^ an epoch. The 
economic aspects of Jewish history such as later on occupied Scherer — 
dead all too soon — were almost ignored by Graetz, He was too Intent 
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on the spirit to care for the body which enshrined it And so, in the 
preface to his fifth volume, Qraetz wrote : " My work has not been much 
forwarded by Dr. Zunz'd more confusing than illuminative detailed notes 
and dry lists of names." Qraetz did less than justice to himself here, 
for he, too, was a careful collector of facts. But always for a purpose. 
He incessantly talked of ''harmony''; he loved harmonious minds, and 
admired only well-proportioned edifices. But, said Stubbs, " All chrono- 
logical minutiae are the pebbles of the concrete in which the foundations 
of the storeys must be laid." Zunz thought so too, and this is why his 
edifice stands so firm. It is wonderful how every new discovery supple- 
ments Zunz rather than corrects him. On the other hand, the very 
volume to which Qraetz prefixed this remark — the volume containing 
the account of the Qaonate and of Karaism — has been rendered obsolete 
by later discoveries. In other words^ Zunz founded a Jewish literary 
science ; Qraetz was a unique exponent of a Jewish historical art. Zunz 
gave us method ; Qraetz a finished product which is itself the great 
historical event of the Jewish renascence. 

I have referred to the inaugural lecture of the new Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Cambridge ; let me now refer to the more recent 
Inaugural Address of the new Regius Professor of Modem History in 
the University of Oxford. In his "Plea for the Historical Teaching 
of History," Professor C. H. Firth (also one of our honorary members, 
and known to us as a contributor to our Transactions) takes a view 
somewhat unlike that of his Cambridge colleague. Ho too is for the 
study of sources. But he tells us that " in England the publication of 
materials has outstripped the capacity of our historical workmen to utilise 
them." " Is history," he asks, " a science or an art ? Men ^ve opposite 
answers, according to their conception of the methods and objects of the 
historian. One tells us that history is a science, nothing more and nothing 
less ; another that it is an art, and that one only succeeds in it by imagina- 
tion. To rap," continues Professor Firth, " truth seems to lie between two 
extremes. History is neither, but it partakes of the nature of both* A 
twofold 'task lies before the historian. One half of his business is the dis- 
covery of truth, and the other half its representation. . . . The discovery 
of truth is a scientific process . . . [The] work of combination, construc- 
tion, and re-creation is essentially artistic rather than scientific in its 
nature." 
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Now it IB imjmsaible for ub to doubt that as a Society our object ia 
the first of these tasks : the discovery of truth, riither thiin its rcprcaenta- 
tion. The publication of material in England may in geriLTal have out* 
atripjied the cajiacity of historical workmen to utilise them, but thla la 
certainly not the ca;*© with regard to Jewish history. It may surprise you 
to hear it, but Mr, Joseph Jacobs is undoubtedly right in dating the new 
era for scientific Jewish hiatoncal research, and not in England only, a^ 
kte as the year 1887, True, the collection of material had begun earlier, 
with Prynne's *'Sbr»rt Demurrer/* But Prynne^s was a biassed work, 
and science knows no bias. In 1887 we had not only the Anglo-Jewish 
Exhibition but also the German Historical Commission and the Julius 
Baraseh Society of Roumania, The Exhibition aroused the Jews all over 
the world to the need of studying records, and the Barasch Society followed 
up the impulse with conspicuous success. Since that date such Jewish 
Societies have immensely increased. The American and our own 
societies date from 1H92 ami ltS93. Still more recently, in 1903, tbo 
Soeietas Litteraria Hungarico*Judaica has published a most useful 
volume of Monutnenia Hun(ianm JwM^a, which consists entirely of 
original sources derived largely from sei ular archives. Of the local 
archieological societies in Frankfort aitd \*ienna I need not speak, nor 
need I do more than name the Jewish Statistical Society of Berlin* 

All these organisations are new. How did they arise^ and what h 
their value 1 They arose out of the wave of nationalism which j>aa3ed over 
Europe and America in the middle of the nineteenth century. In every 
country Local patriotism ted to pride in the local past, and the new 
spirit of history may l>e traced, not ho much to the idea of a general 
evolution in human al£airs, which was one of the pet theories of the 
nineteenth century, as to the national idea, to which equally the nineteenth 
century gave birth in every State of Europe* The French Revolution 
had introduced the reign of general cosnjojjolitan ideas; the revolutions 
of 1848 introduced the reign of si>eciai, national ideas. As Profcasor 
Bury explains, it was fortunate that acientific method had won its 
triumphant successes just when the new nationalism revived the desire 
to study history. Scientific method, he says, controlled, while the 
national spirit quickened the work of hbtorical research. The Jews 
caught the contagion, and their eager devotion to local national intert\^ts 
led them to desire and demand the investigation of their local Jewish 
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records. Proud of the present, they felt conyinced that they might 
be proud of the |)ast if they knew it fully and impartially. This is the 
cause of the new movement, and what has been its value t It has led 
not only to a division of labour, but to a possibility that the labour may 
be thoroughly executed. Do not underrate local pride. Local pride 
is like family affection : it concentrates love where it is most needed and 
effective. Suppose we had possessed a great international Jewish 
historical society instead of smaller national societies. Would such 
a great, general society have thought it worth while, would it have found 
it possible, to give us the Cologne Jitden-Schreinbuch, Aronius' Regesteft^ 
the Memorbucher such as the German Commission gave us, the accounts 
of small French communities such as the Soci^t6 des Etudes Juives has 
poured upon us in beneficent stream, the annals of petty Rhine states 
such as the Monatssckrift provides so usefully, the records of Hamburg 
tombs, the elaborate family histories of Austrian worthies which David 
Kaufmann produced, minute details of the South American Inquisition, 
which wo owe to the American Society, the Hungarian Monumenta^ and 
last, but not least, the romantic history of the English Marranos, and the 
Calendar of the Plea Rolls of the Exchequer of the Jews? Each 
of these things in itself would have seemed too insignificant for an 
International Jewish Historical Society. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the last twenty years have added more to our knowledge of the 
economic and institutional history of the Jews all the world over than 
the previous five hundred years had added, and the next twenty years 
will immeasurably add to this knowledge, just because of our present 
predilection for local research. With reference to a paragraph in our 
Report, I cannot help saying that my predecessor in this post showed 
a true instinct when he associated the Jewish Historical Society of 
England with the memorial to the Jewish heroes of the Boer war ; and 
if I may venture to say fo, I think that our American brothers do well 
to record with pride and painstaking the part played by American Jews 
in the War of Independence and in the War of North and South. We 
are only getting to the truth of our varied world-wide history when 
superadded to our general Jewish sentiment is a sentiment of local 
patriotism. It is only when we realise the position of the Jews in 
national economics that we get a true history of the Jews. It is to 
us no small matter for congratulation that the Selden Society regards 
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our Calendar as a purely national, whila we regard it as a national 

and Jewish enterprise. It would surprise and gratify you could T find 
time to read out to you tlie list of those memliers of the Selden Society, 
judges and advocates, professors and men of affairs, wlio have subftcnbed 
ff>r the Cnlendar which one of our members, Mr, J. M. I%igg» is so 
ably and conscientiously editing for us. Mr, Rigg is a lawyer, and 
we need the !e|^I mind to he turned on to histoncal sources. But 
the lawyer, though he aids the historian, cannot replace him. Tlie 
lawyers is an ^ priori mind, though apparently he deals with evidence. 
A lawyer, like Mr* Henriques, tells us that the Jews could not under 
Cromwell celebrate public worship, that such celebration rm& imftos- 
sible, being illegal. Mr, Wolf, the historian, collects the facts which 
prove that such celebration actually took ])lace» 

Now there is one thing more that t niunt not omit to say. You 
may feel, and rightly feel, that after all Judai.**m is one and undivided, 
that over and above our local fortunes there rises in splendid elevation 
the common fortune of all the Jews. True, hut there are two reasons 
why yon need feel no misgiving, lest w^ merge the world in the vilhige. 
The first reason why no such fear need assail you is that the records 
needing research for a general histi>ry of the Jews are not alJ of the same 
type as those which occupy the local Jewish historian. The wider 
research deals with literary and religious srjun'es rather than with the 
merely political and economical Freeman held that history Is pant 
|K>litica, and politics are present history. As Jews we cannot absent to such 
a view. The attitude of men Uj their past is indeed a political influence. 
But there is more in history than pt4tticH. Besides^ the institutions of 
outer life, there is an inner life. Cut turf ^Mhichte has won the devotion 
of many, including the |>resent pleader for local research. All over the 
world lealous and scholarly students are occupied in the wider asjw^ct of 
historical research. 

True, we have not yet a scientific Jewish theology, we have not even 
a satisfactory literary history of the Jewish people. But there is otie on 
the way. Qraetz once for all marked out the path here. If above I 
detracted from the merits of Qraetz as a scientific historian, h^re and now 
let me do justice to him as an inspired exjsonent of tlie Jewish Wdtan- 
$cka'uung\ When Qraete weighed as well as counted facts, when he acted 
m backward looking prophet and fort^ard- looking prophet, be wa^ laying 
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the foundations of a philosophy of Jewish history. To take a specific 
instance, all over the world Jews are interested in the revelations of the 
Cairo Geniza ; and to take a more general instance, all over the world 
Jews are resolved that our common Judaism shall not be crushed out by 
short-sighted fanatics for local patriotism. As Joseph le Maistre said : 
*' Je defends aux myopes d'ecrire Thistoire." And in so far as Zionism 
strengthens this sense of the solidarity of our common Judaism we are 
all Zionists; and whether we be so or not, we all lament with one 
undying sorrow the loss of the man who stood before the world as the 
representative of that solidarity — Theodor Herzl, ^'V'T' In our own 
way, too, our Society is devoting itself to general Jewish history. It» 
" Jewish Worthies " series is evidence, and so is the fine volume of Essays 
by Dr. S. A. Hirsch. This volume is in no sense of local interest only. 
Further, we shall shortly place on sale Mr. £lkan Adler's fascinating 
account of '^ Jews in Many Lands '' — the very title of which proclaims 
aloud its cosmopolitan character. Again, the Asher I. Myers Memorial 
Fund will be devoted to the encouragement of general as well as local 
Jewish history. In the current session a prize will, in accordance with 
Mrs. Myers' wishes, be offered to Jews' College, and from year to year the 
Myers Memorial Prize will be presented where it seems most likely to 
keep green the memory of our dear friend and counsellor. And I hope 
to persuade our Executive and our individual members to participate in 
the endowment of the Rashi Stiftung which Herr Buber of Lemberg is 
founding on the occasion of the 800th anniversary of Rashi's death, 
which falls on Tammuz 29, August 1, 1905. It may interest you to 
know that the first English contributor to the Rashi Endowment has 
been Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Himself a distinguished student of Rabbinics, Dr. Taylor needed no 
persuasion to associate himself with a monument in honour of the beloved 
commentator, Solomon ben Isaac of Troyes, who has made easy the way 
to the Torah, and by doing so has won the eternal gratitude and 
affection of all its students. 

This, then, is one reason why there is no ground for alarm, lest in 
our Anglo-Jewish enthusiasm we forget the enthusiasm that we owe to 
Judaism without a qualifying adjective. There is another reason. In 
his Presidential Address before this Society, Mr. Joseph Jacobs discoursed 
on the typical character of Anglo-Jewish history. He showed that when 
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\ invefttigate thoroughly our own local aspect of Jewish history we are 
throwing light on every aspect of Jewish history. Mr, Lucien Wolf hm 
also presented to our fasctnatcwl attention the conclusion that the romance 
of English crypto -Judaism was not an insular incident, but wa« 
perhaps the most far-reaching pheuonienon of univers^al Jewish history 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A Bimilar remark applies to 
the local histories of Jews in other lands. In shorty we must regard our 
local research as a means to an end^ and the more con^rtcientious and 
pertinacious we are In prosecuting the means the nearer is the end to 
accomplishment. We live in hope that the tnaster^historian will in due 
season arise to gather up the detnails given l»y sciencn' into a whole con- 
structed by art. Neither a Gibbon nor a Uraetz is born in every 
generation, and iierbaps it is well, for art is long, and the wider the 
intervals between general surveys the more likely are those stirveya to 
he true. For our day» the Jem^h Emif/f/opMi't ivorthily represents the 
limits of our generalising capacity. Yes, our sctentiBc historical researeli 
13 only a means to an end ; but I implore you not to think that end near. 
You must not expect direct^ immediate returns ; you must be satisfied 
that research is a duty which you owe to posterity. You must sow seeds 
now that after seventy years the Carob fruit may ripen. There must lie 
no expectation of present reward. Many famous authors have taken a 
different view, and have vindicated history on the ground of its contem- 
porary utility. Cicero callud history " magiatra vitie/' yet Cicero made 
a failure of hia own life. Sir Walter Baleigh spoke of the **end and 
acope of all history being to teach us by example of times past such 
wisdom as may guide onr own desires and actions/' Yet Sir Walt^&r 
could not keep hiB own head aecure on his shoulders. Myself, I ani 
rather enamoured of Coleridge^s simile. History, he said, illuminates; 
but it acts like the stern light of a ship, which shines back on the i»ath 
traversed and leaves in darkness the path to be accom[»1ished, Wo must 
not expect from history an impossible service- History cannot light up 
our forward isath. We miL^t turn elsewhere than to history for such 
illumination. Call it philosophy, call it religion, it is in our belief 
in the ceaseless progress of mankind tow^ards an ideal goal that wc s&b 
light Let justice grow from more to more, said the poet ; or as the 
ancient Hebrew sage put it more categorically, "The path of the just U 
as a shining Ught, shining more and nioro unto the perfect day/^ 
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By LUCIEN wolf. 

"The resources of political invective seem to become poorer every 
day," said Lord Beaconsfield to Lord Rowton one day in the library 
at Hughenden, as he laid aside a Radical newspaper he had been 
reading. " Fifty years ago they called me an adventurer, and now, 
when they are very angry, they cannot think of anything more 
scathing to say of me." Then, after a pause, a merry twinkle came 
into his eyes, and he added : ** Just fancy calling a fellow an 
adventurer when his ancestors were probably on intimate terms 
with the Queen of Sheba ! " Lord Rowton used to tell this story 
in illustration of his chiefs insensibility to criticism. *' He didn't 
care a d — n what people said of him," was the private secretary's 
breezy overture to the anecdote. It has, however, another value, 
which relieves it of some of its apparent irrelevancy. It shows how 
much Lord Beaconsfi eld's mind dwelt on his Hebrew ancestry even 
in old age, when he was gorged with honours of his own making. 

This ancestry was to him more a matter of race than of 
family. He had very little precise knowledge of his own direct 
forbears. His grandfather, a practical man of business, never tried 
t,o pierce the obscurity of his origin. His father could have told 
him a good deal about his maternal ancestors and other distinguished 
connections of the family, but he does not appear to have done so. 
The truth, no doubt, is that Judaism was one of the many questions 
upon which father and son differed, in spite of the deep personal 
affection which subsisted between them. Isaac D'Israeli, though he 

* The Society tenders its thanks to the proprietors of the Times for per- 
mission to reproduce the text of this paper, which was read before the Society 
on December 20, 1904, and printed in the Timet of that and the following days, 
in connection with the centenary of the birth of Lord Beaconsfield. 
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never became b Christian, and always remained warmlj attached 
to bis co-religionists, was a pessimist in Jewish history, and utterly 
incapable of understanding the race idea* His aon^ though a 
Chnstian, was an enthusiast for his people**? paat^ and, by hie 
imaginative grasp of its my stir and grandiose spirit ^ actually berama 
a pioneer of that revival of Jewish race consciotisness to wbieh tho 
exact science of the new historical school has of late years given 
so tjtrong an impulse* The different standpoints of tbe two men 
are strikingly illustrated by a comparison of Isaac's "Genius of 
Judaism " with Ben jamin's '* Alroy " — both written in the game 
year under the influence of sympathies strongly stirred in each 
by the struggle for Jewish emancipation. While in tbe one w© 
find a somewhat peddling advocacy of ceretnonia) reforms and social 
assimilation, in the other we are confronted by a glowing picture 
of tmbending Judaism, laughing triumphant derision at the Gentile, 
even in the moment of blackest disaster. In this diversity of view 
there was obviously little room for genealogical confidences of the 
kind that tbe son would have liked. Moreover, owing to the feuds 
which had followed the secession of the D* Israelis and Basevis 
from the Synagogue^ Isaac was probably not disposed to dwell 
with much garrulousness on the traditions of his Jewish relatives. 
Benjamin had consequently t^ rest satisfied with tbe knowledge 
that he was of the blood of Moses and Jesus, of David and Solomon, 
aud that in tbe Dispersion his forefathers had belonged to the 
Sephardi section of Jewry, whose culture and learning irradiated 
the iihores of the Mediterranean during the age of Saracen conquest, 
and whose subsequent duel of three centuries with the Inquisition 
forms by far the most romantic chapter of European history. It 
was upon a rough deduction from this vague knowledge, together 
with a casual mention in the domestic circle of some connection 
with the Lara family, that the whole j^tx>ry of tbe Disraelis, &b set 
forth in bis Memoir of hi^ father, was founded. 

The story is brief and in general terms, but only a very super- 
ficial examination of it is needed to show that it is largely an 
effort of fancy* It relates how tbe original Disraelis were forced 
by the Inquisition to emigrate from Spain at the end of tbe fifteenth 
centur), and sought a ** refuge in the more tolerant territories of the 
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Venetian Republic." There they "dropped their Gothic surname, 
and, grateful to the God of Jacob, who had sustained them through 
unprecedented trials and guarded them through unheard-of perils, 
they assumed the name of Disraeli, a name never borne before 
or since by any other family, in order that their race might be 
for ever recognised." Passing over the very questionable tribute 
to the toleration of Venice at this period, let us see what justification 
there is for the account of the origin of the family name. It is 
perfectly true that the Marranos or Crypto- Jews, on their escape 
from the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisition, frequently exchanged 
their " Gothic surnames " for that of Israel as a token of gratitude 
and fidelity to " the God of Jacob." In the Synagogue archives of 
Amsterdam and London, and among the early Jewish wills in 
Somerset House, many records of these changes may be found, as, 
for example, " Eliahu Israel, alias Bento Lopes," and " David Israel, 
alias Prospero Dias." This, however, happened long after the 
expulsion of 1492, for at that time the Iberian Jews had not 
resorted to any Gothic disguises as such. It is also true that a 
good many Israels are found in Venice, though not before 1631, 
and even then without any indications of Gothic aliases. But Israel 
is not Disraeli, and there is no documentary trace of this latter 
name anywhere previously to the first marriage of Lord Beacons- 
field's grandfather in 1756, when it was still spelt with a ly. The 
truth is that the name was originally Israeli, which is not Italian 
but Arabic. It means " Israelite," and, as a coined Hebraism, 
occurs once in the Bible (2 Sam. xvii. 25), where, however, it is 
believed to be an incorrect reading for " Ishmaeli " = " Ishmaelite." 
As a surname it was used by the Moors in Spain and the Levant 
to distinguish Jews holding public office, or otherwise coming into 
frequent contact with the non-Jewish population. Thus the famous 
Vizier to the Caliphs Abderrahman III. and El Hakem II. of 
Cordova, Chasdai Ibn-Shaprut, was frequently called El Israeli. 
Sometimes the designation became a permanent surname, as in the 
cases of the distinguished literary families of Israeli, which flourished 
in Kairouan and Toledo in the tenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
both of which were originally El Israeli. Now it is very unlikely 
that a Spanish Jew, escaping from the Inquisition to Venice, would 
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seek to afflchtr his Hebrew origin by adopting an Arabic name. H# 
would most probably have expressed himself in Tt^ilian or Spanish^ 
which J in his case, would have been all the more natural, since 
in both languages the equivalent for ** Israelite '' is the eame, viz. 
** Israeli ta." But this is not the only reason for fluspeoting the 
accuracy of Lord Beaconsfield*s story. The statement that the 
name Disraeli had " never been borne before or since by any 
other family " is only true of Lord Beaconsfield himself, for he 
was the first Disraeli. His father to the end of his days ipelt 
his tiame D'l^raeli, and his grandfather, who first adopted the 
nobiliary particle — which is really not nobiliary at all, but only 
the Aramic di used by the Bephardim in their Synagogal names 
in lieu of the Hebrew hen (son of)— was known in his younjf days, 
like his father lie fore him^ as simple Israeli Nor is it quite true 
to say that the name stands absolutely alone in the worl d*a 
onomasticon. Throughout the eighteenth centnry a Huguenot 
family, named Di^^raell, was res^ident in London, It was related to 
the Lefevrea, Chaigneaus, and Colvillea, and it seems to have becoma 
extinct with one Benjamin Disraeli, of Beech ey P;irk, Carlo w, a rich 
money-lender and notary of Dublin, who died in 1814. Ther# is 
also to'day, in Vienna, a family named Disraeli, but they confirm 
Lord Beaconsficld*s hypothesis, since they have only recently adopted 
the nama They are a Bukarest family, utterly unconnected with 
the real Disraelij, and, previously to their emigration into Austria, 
bore the simple cognomen of IsraeK Even in its most authentic 
form of Israeli the name was, as we have already seen^ not un- 
precedented in the fifteenth century, for it had been borne with con* 
siderable distinction by Jews five hundred years before, and it was 
still current at the time of the Spanish exodua But if all these flaws 
in Lord Beaconsfield's story could be explained away or admitted 
to modify it in unessential details, there would still remain one 
objection which would prove fatal to it as a whole. This is that 
there is absolutely no trace in the public records of Venice, either 
municipal or Synagogal, of any family named Disraeli or Israeli 
previously to 182L Had such a faraily ** flourished as merchants 
for more than two centuries under the protection of the Lion of 
8t. Mark^' — as Lord Beaconsfield tells us — there must have been 
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flome recortl of ltd exiaten<» ; bat even the local Jewuh registers 
of births, deaths, and Dmrriagee, and the atill legible tomb«feoiies 
OQ the Lido are silent with regard to it. 

No one who has any experience of the inveetigatinn of oral 
family traditions would dream of impogning Lord Beaconsfield'a good 
faith in publishing this story. Such traditions are almost inTariaUj 
a sort of spurious cocoons spun roond small nuclei of troth. Tkoir 
formation is a mental process, which, in course of time^ unconscioaslj 
transmutes the hypotheses, by which it is sought to explain im- 
perfectly remembered facts, into unquestioned history. Their 
spuriouaness varies according to the amount of authentic material 
available at the time of their composition, and it was Ijurd Beocon»- 
field'd misfortune to speculate on the fragmentary facts transmitted 
to him, at a time when the scientific study of Jewish post- Biblical 
history and sociology was still almost a blank. It is neverthelesBy 
strange that neither he nor his sister — for it was Sarah Disraeli who 
supplied him with the material for the Memoir of his father — shoold 
have taken the trouble of making inquiries of the Synagogue autho- 
rities in Vexiice, or even of examining the legal papers of their 
gr<indfather before giving their vague recollections to the world. 
Had thc;y taken this elementary precaution, they would have found 
that even Benjamin lyisraeli himself did not come from Yenice, bot 
from Cento in Ferrara, and tliat his only connections with Venice 
were through his sisters, who settled there midway in life, and the 
relatione of his second wife. 

This Benjamin D' Israeli was the son of Isaac Israeli, and was 
bom in 1 730. He was the eldest of three children. The other two 
were daughters, Rachel, bom in 1741, and Yenturina, bom in 1745. 
It is in connection with Yenturina's death in 1821 that the name of 
Israeli first appears in the archives of the Yenetian Ghetto. The 
only other reference is the register of the death of Rachel in 1837. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in the Memoir of his father, speaks of an elder 
brother of Benjamin, who was a banker in Yenice and a friend of 
Sir Horace Maun, but this must be a mistake, for, apart from the 
absence of any record of this brother, and of any mention of him 
in the minute and copious correspondence of Mann, the fact that 
Rachel and Veuturiua Israeli kept a girls' school in the Ghetto 
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renders tbelr possession of a banker brother very doubif ul. Of Isaac 
Israeli nothing is known, byt it ia noteworthy that ha V>ore li name 
honoureil in Jewry, and that be marrieil into & family of great 
antiquity and of considerable rt^iii>wQ in Ferrara. He or his 
ano0^tors probably came from the Levant^ where the name-form 
'* Israeli'* would find an ©nvirc»nment more favourable to its aurvivnl 
than in Western Europe, where the Israelis of Toledo had long 
before aAsimilatetl themstilve^ to the native Israels. It i^ not 
unlikely J in view of the rarity of hia |>iitronymiCf that he was of 
the family of the famousi philosopher and court phy^sician, Islmc 
Ibn Bulaiman El I^meli of Kairouan, who flouriiihed in the tenth 
century, but this can only lie conjectured. Hia wife, Kica or 
Eurichetta Rossi, wan, howi^ver, unquestionably of the ancient 
faniLily of Biin^Haaduminf which traced its origin to one of the 
Jew^s led into captivity after the de^^truction of Jerui^lem by Titua 
and Vespasian, and, at a later date, translated its Hebrew name 
into liA literal Italian equivalent of Dei Eos.'iL The Miu-Haadumin 
were numerous in Feixara, where Isaac Israeli ^pent hitf life, and 
it was in the capital of the former duchy that the moet ilUiMtriotin 
of the clan^ Azaria del Rojs^i, practised as a physician and wrote his 
remarkable Cyclopaedia of Bible Criticisiii, Meor Enayim^ In tLo 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Ak we f^hall presently see^ 
this wa^i not the last alliance of the laraelis with the famous 
Bed House. 

After a short apprenticeship in Modena» Isaac Israeli's son, Ben- 
jamin, emigrated to England in his eighteenth year« A strong impulse 
had been given to Anglo- Italian trade through the eatftblishment, in 
1740, of a branch of the greiit Venetian and Levantine banking bouse 
of Treves in Londoni and consequently Itajiani<» cbiefly Jews, w^ere 
flocking into the country. From letters still preserved by one of 
Benjamin Israeli's great-graudcbildren^ it is clear tliat the attraction 
which brought him to tbeae shores had much less to do with the 
stability of the dynasty in Great Britain, by which Lord Beaconsfield 
has chai^acteristically accounted for his migration, than with a hum* 
drum, but entij'ely creditable, desire to End the best market for bin 
knowledge of the straw bonnet trade. To a precisely similar ambition 
was due the almost contemporaneous establishment of the first 
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Montefiore in this country. In both cases the prescience of the 
emigrants was justified, for a few years later, owing to the patronage 
of the beautiful Misses Gunning, everybody was wearing Leghorn chip. 
At first Benjamin was employed at a moderate salary in the counting- 
house of Messrs. Joseph and Pellegrin Treves in Fenchurch Street. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Mr. Aaron Lara, a friend of his 
principals, and a prosperous City broker, who thought sufidciently 
well of him to introduce him to his family. In 1756 he married 
Aaron Lara's sister-in-law, Rebecca Mendez Furtado. This marriage 
explains a passage in Lord Beaconsfield's Memoir of his father, which 
has given rise to a very wide-spread misapprehension. In the course 
of an enumeration of the leading Sephardi families *' flourishing in 
this country when my grandfather settled in England," he mentions 
the I^ras, " who," he adds, ** were our kinsmen." From this it has 
been conjectured that Lara was the *' Gothic surname" of the 
Disraelis spoken of in an earlier passage of the Memoir. This 
suggestion has received the countenance of Mr. Froude, and — so 
quickly does hypothesis grow into history — a recent French biog- 
rapher of Lord Beaconsfield, M. Courcelle, declares roundly that 
" ses anc^tres, fix^s d'abord en Espagne, faisaient remonter leur 
origine k la maison de Lara." 

As a matter of fact these Laras had nothing whatever to do with 
the great Spanish House of Lara, nor with the Spanish Marrano 
family of the same name. They were Portuguese Marranos long 
settled at Guarda and Sabugal, which were notorious hotbeds of 
Crypto-Judaiam. Their " Gothic surname " was, no doubt, derived 
from the baptismal sponsorship of some member of the noble Portu- 
guese family of Lara. In 1720 Clara Henriques de Lara, a daughter 
of a farmer of the tobacco revenue of Guarda, married Gaspar Mendez 
Furtado, son of Joao Francisco Orobio, formerly of Fundao, but then 
a rich merchant of Belmonte. Five years later, both husband and 
wife were denounced as Judaisers, and, on a warrant issued by the 
Lisbon Inquisition, were arrested at Covilha. Gaspar was tortured 
and Clara threatened, and both consented publicly to abjure their 
heresy, which was done in the presence of the King at the Lisbon 
auto-da-fe^ on October 13, 1726. They were then released, and some 
scores of their relatives, who were implicated in the charge against 
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them, were parilonecL Caspar, crippled in body and reduced to 
beggary, did not long survive his sutferings. In 1730 his widow, 
with her six obiKlren and the eeveii children of her and©! Jos6 
Nutiea de Lara, a bookseller of 8abugal, managed to escape to Eag- 
land, where she made public profession of Judaism^ changed her nam« 
to Abigail, and gave Hebrew names to all her children. The syna- 
gogue came generously to her assistancei handing over the young 
Xjaraa to the care of the Orphan Society, and providiog dowries for 
her daughters. Some o( the Laras prospered ext^eedingly. The 
eldest, Francisco or Aaron, married bis cousin Ignea, aliwt Rachel, 
Mendes Furtado, the eldest daughter of Gaspar, and his youngest 
brother Jos6, alias Benjamin, married into the rit^h Jesaunui Alvares 
family, A nephew, Moses, married Barah MendeE da Costa, name- 
sake and cousin of the mysterious widow, Mrs*. Brydges Willyams of 
Ton|uay, who, in 1863, bequeathed X40,UO0 to Lord Beaconsfield, 
coupled with the ** wish and desire that he should obtain the per^ 
mission of her Majesty to use and adopt the names and arms of the 
families of Lara and Mendez, da Costa in addition or precedent to 
that of Disraeli.*^ This was the family from which Benjamin Israeli 
or, as he now called himself, D^Iaraeli, took his first wife. She was 
the second daughter and fourth child of Caspar and Clara Mender 
Furtado, and was three years older than her hurtband. 

The offspring of this marriage was one daughter, who, in 1771, 
when she was only fourteen years old, married her coumo, Aaron 
l^unea Lara, one of the sons of Aaron Lara and Rachfl Furbido, 
Left a widow at an early age, she married in 1793 Angiolof oit-o^ 
Mordecai, Tedeaco, by whom she had four daughters. Widowed 
again in 1798, she settled in Leghoi'n with her children, and died 
there in 1807^ Her eldest daughter, Hannah, married her cousin, 
Samuel Tedesco, of Leghorn, and had three children, all of whom died 
in infancy. Her second daughter, Rebecca, maiTied FlamiDio de 
Rossi, aLso a merchant of Leghorn, and died without ibsue. The thirtl 
daughter, Sarah, became the second wife of Flam in io de Rossi, by 
whom she had one son, Vittorio. The youngest daughter, Maria, 
never married. There is consequently to-day only one descendant of 
Benjamin D'lt^raeli's first marriage, Vittorio de Rosisi, son of Flaminio. 
He is one of the most distinguished lawyers and economists in Italy^ 
VOL, Y. 
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tind cbe Ii^inir Anthnrity on. oammflreial hkw in. the Idn^diaii. In 
thin eapAinry he wrui ennmiLMsiaiiafi br cfae fjcvcnmunfi in 1893. 
t/y^fithi^ with the >£aiTinu Lnici Rifinlfo. to cmirj aas die fumaa. of 
the Tn«sui ftmi ^aurdiniiizi NatiaiiMl Banks, iuiii iniigani— tiwm. as 
the Bank of Fralj. il^ignor de RoaBu who is legnama&^y praai of ii» 
don hie descent from the Min-Haadnmim and the Divadis^ waa 
appointed the fir^ft Prefliiienc of the new bank, and waa made a 
Commander of the Crown of Italy and a Chevalier of the Order of 
H8. Manrice and Lazar^iM. The other 'ieacendantB of Gaapar ami 
Clara Mimdez Fartailo have chiefly ditttingnished themaelvea in mvaic 
and the drama. They include Abraham tia Sylva^ better known a* 
Anthony Orove; John Fortado, who, one hnmired years ago. was a 
well-known writer on the theory of music; Charles Fartsdo, the 
p^'ipnlar pianist, and hut 'laturhter Tereisa Fortaiio, sdll remembereii 
a^ a charming actTf^.4 : ^lioa Dolaro. one of the brighest stars of 
op**Ta bonffe, and — Mr. Pinero. 

On hi:4 marriiiT*^ with Rebecca Ifendez Fortuiov Benjamin 
r> [.''raeli left the Mefwrs. Treves and established himself in Xew 
Brrjftd Street as an Italian merchant, importing straw hat% marUe, 
alum, CTirrantii, and <)imilar merchandise. He soon foand tliis 
rjcr^ipation pall nion what his gnindson calls his ^ ardent tempera- 
mf>'.t." and in 1750 he obtained for himself an address at Sam's 
iUffic.ft Ifon.^e, and devoted a Targe portion of his time to the more 
exciting operations of 'Change Alley. With capital, credit^ and 
experience alike limited, it was not difficult to tell whither this was 
likely to lea/l. Within a few months he foond himself in serions 
difficijltieH and >>eflet with litigation. He resnme^i bosiness, howeFer, 
hrjt with indifFi>rent .success, and, after struggling on for five more 
years, he frafFfrred a further afBiction in the loss of his wife. 

ffifi f fortunes were repaired by his second marriage, which took 
\>\ii<:fi in May 1 705. The bride was Sarah Shipmt de Crabay Yillareal, 
yoTin^'f'r dau^'hter of a prosperous city merchant, Isaac Syprnt, whose 
inothfT had been a Villareal, and whose wife, Esther, was sister-in- 
hiw tr) Simon Calimani, then Chief Rabbi of Venice. Of Isaac 
Syprut/rt origin iirjf.hin;^ has been ascertained with certainty, but, in 
viow of the rarity of his surname, it is probable that he was 
doH^rended from the Spanish family of Ibn Xaprut, or Shaprut, a 
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member of which, tlie famous Abou Joussuf Chasdai Ibn Shaprut, 
served two of the most illustnou** Caliphs of Cordova as Yizier in the 
tenth century. It is a curious coincidence that this Shaprut is often 
referred to by the Arab biiitorians aa *' El Israeli," Isaac Sypnit's 
connection with the Villareiils is more authentic, though not abso- 
lutely clear. Hia maternal grandfather seems to have been Jonas 
Gabbal de Villa Real, a j^cion of one of the wealthiest Marrauo 
families in Portugal, who^ together with a brother, Abraham da Costa 
Villa Real— if J indeed, the two were not identical — visited England 
in the time of Charles II. Jonas was admitted & broker on the 
Royal Ext^hange as early aa 1673* hut a few years later the whole 
family returned to Portugal, There Abraham's son, Josd da Costji 
Villareal, amassed a fresh fortune as Provi<letore General of the 
Armies of the King, In 1726 a charge of Jmhiiam was bronght 
against him, and the Inquiskion ivaa moved to order his arrest. 
Profiting by a great fire, which opportunely broke out in liis^bon, Jose 
collected all his movable property, and, together with his father and 
mother and fifteen other members of his family, embark etl on one of 
his own ships and escaped to England. The London newspapers of 
tlie time report that the value of the property thus brought by the 
Villa Reals to this country exceeded j£300,000* Immediately on 
their arrival in London the family made public pi'ofession of Judaism^ 
The males, including Josh's father, who was then seveDty-three years 
old, underwent the Abraham ic rite. Those who had wives had their 
marriages resolemni^ed in the synagogue, and all exchanged their 
Portuguese baptismal names for Hebrew* Large sums were given 
by them to the Jewish poor as thank -oiferings for their escape, and 
Josi'i endowed a school for twenty Jewish girls, which still Eourisbes 
under his name. Lord Beaconsfield is, liowever, mistiiken in stating 
that the Villareal:^ were among the leading Jewish families in this 
country when his grandfather settled here. The family had, indeed, 
already become extinct in the male line so far as the Jewish com- 
munity were concerned. Jos^, soon after his arrival in London, had 
contracted a brilliant marriage. His bride was Kitty da Costa, the 
pretty and coquettish daughter of Joseph da CosJa of Totteridge, 
banker and landowner, and the leailing English Jew of his time* 
Kitty's mother was a Mendez, daughter of Dr- Feinando Mendex, 
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F.R.S., Physicmn iu Ordinary to Charles II. Among her uncles were 
the great Jewish bankers, Jacob Salvador and Francisco Lopes Snasso, 
Baron d'Avernes le Gras, who had financed the English Revolution 
of 1688. One of her sisters was the wife of Joseph Treves, head of 
the firm in which Benjamin D' Israeli had first served, and a collateral 
of the present Barons Treves de Bonfili of Venice. In 1731 Kitty, 
who was only twenty-two years old, was left a widow with two 
children — a son, Abraham, and a daughter, Sarah. After fighting a 
sensational action for breach of promise of marriage, brought against 
her in the Ai'ches Court of Canterbury by her cousin, Jacob Mendes 
da Costa, she became a ChristLin, had her children baptized and 
renamed respectively Williaui and Elizabeth, and married one of the 
magnates of the Lisbon ti-ade, William Mellish of Blythe, in Not- 
tingham. Hence in Benjamin D'Israeli's time the only Villareal in 
England was Mr. Mellish's stepson, William. Nevertheless, the 
connection proved of considerable value to him. We have a sug- 
gestive glimpse of its intimacy in the fact that, when D'Israeli first 
went to live at Enfield, it was as a tenant of Juglands Lodge, on the 
Middlesex property of the Mellish's, and later on he farmed some 
wheat land on their Essex estates. 

The relationship must also have proved very useful to him in 
the City. At any rate, he soon became a man of substance. For 
ten years he prudently devoted himself to his import business, which 
he carried on at No. 5 Great St. Helens. There also he established 
his private abode, until in 1783 he leased a large house in Baker 
Street, Enfield. The Stock Market, however, never ceased to attract 
him, and in 1776 he rented an office in Hamlin's Alley, Gomhill, and 
recommenced business there as an unlicensed broker. Three years 
later he took to himself two partners, and the firm became known as 
Messrs. D'Israeli, Stoke & Parkins. At the same time he continued 
his business at Great St. Helens, which was afterwards transferred 
to Little Winchester Street, and, in 1792, to Old Broad Street. His 
success in 'Change Alley is attested by the fact that the more respect- 
able of the brokers, who had already organised the beginnings of the 
present Stock Exchange at New Jonathan's Coffee House, admitted 
him to their body, and afterwards elected him a member of their 
Committee for General Purposes. When, in 1801, it was resolved to 
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hinld the present Stock Exchange, Mr, D*Taraeli was appointed a 
member of the committee entrusted with the plan of conversion. 
He remained a member of the Stock Exchange until 1803, when he 
retired from businesB; but to the day of his death he retained an 
jiddress at Tom*s Coffee House, and was often seen in Cornhill^ dab- 
bling in stocks and shares. One of the roost notable enterprises with 
which he was as^sociated was an attempt to substitute English straw- 
plaiting for the finer Italian straws then used for the best hab^ aud 
bonnets* He patented a process by which ** a wood which is the 
growth of this kingdom " was to be so treated as tn yield a plait in every 
way e<^ual to the Leghorn stniws. The enterprise does not seem to 
have pi'oved succe.'^sfuL D*lsraeli died in November 1816 at his 
house in Charles Street, Stoke Newingtoti, and was attended on hia 
deathbed by the famout* Dr. Aikin, who happened to be his neighbour* 
He left a fortune valued at X85,000. 

By Sarah Byprut^ Benjamin I)^ Israeli bad one son, Isaac, the 
father of Lord Beacousfield, He was born^ not at Knfield as most of 
his biographers state^ but in Gre^at St. Helens, on May 11, 1 766 — the 
date is now published for the first time — and was duly initiated into 
the Abrahamic covenant eight days later by Isaac Carriao de Payba, 
an uncle of Mrs. Pellegrin Treves. The theory which has fascinate^l 
Kadieal biographers of Lord Beaconsiield, that Benjamin I>israell, 
the money-lender of Dublin, was a brother or half-brother of Isaac, is 
doubtful. As we have already seen, this Benjamin Disraeli was not 
a Jew either by faith or race, but a Protestjint of apparently Huguenot 
extraction. It is certain that he was not a son of either of Benjamin 
D^Isttieli's wives, Isaac D'Israeli was the idol of his maternal grand- 
mother's old age. Esther Hypnit had been a widow since 1762 ; she 
lost her only son in 1771, and with her daughters, Reyna and Haiith^ 
she did not find herself always in agreement. Sarah's social ambitions 
and cQnse<|Uent alienation from her people could not hut be frowned 
upon by her mother, who, besides being a sister-in-law of a ** Rabbi no 
Maggiore," was herself a pillar of the Synagogue, As for ReyiiA, 
both she and her husband , Abraham Namias de Ci^asto, gave deep 
offence to the old lady by their want of ** filial duty and regard,'* and 
consequently she cut each of them both off with '* the sum of one 
i^hilling only," It is pleasant to note that their broth er-in-law. 
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^y.ta>t^.r>.% Ahf^r^zn Vi-^ Rietn. Tlie Rieda^ wlks arigiiiallT oune 
f/'-^fn MAf.*'^. ha>i iii.!^ the fonrVieaiiL cencizrj beoi promiiMi&t 
ir. \r.f: R^.ooir.^'.es ct' R<:me. Perugia. BcJoeiuk SEeoa^uid Tcniee; 
v.*. ir. Kr.^U.r*.i thrrj 'irvocrii uLemdelves co more comiwxiplace occn- 
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tlor,x\\j ir.ViTe^.tir.g. Ir. nhe &rsZ place, it g&Te them foor gena«tioD3 
of Kr»;(]i.-h-borTi forV>eftra — instead (^ one &s is gener^j alleged — for 
\f Ari* h^rr^lf, h^r mother, Rebecca RietL her maternal grandmother, 
Haraih (Ihrdf^^, and this Udv'.s father, Jacob Aboab Cardoso, were all 
of Kr.gli.4h birth, Tn the next place, the ancestry through Jacob 
(ytkffWfi/} in of the utmr^t distinction in Jewish history, for Jacob's 
father, J>avi^] AVx/ab Cardoso, was an Aboab, and the genealogy of 
hift fjiriiily i.'^ on record reaching back without a break to the famous 
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Isaac Aboaby the Usfc Qaon of Gas tile, who, at the time of Torquemada^d 

expulsion of the Jews from Spain iti 1492, led a contiugent of twenty 
thousand of his brethren into Portugal, and obtained from King 
John II. permiagion to remain in that country for a limited period* 
Thus Lord Beaconsfield's efforts to trace his ancestry to a victim of 
the colossal exodus of 1492 weie founded oa a truer instinct thaJi he 
knew, for it is not in a nameless participant in that dmma that his 
most interesting progenitor is really found, but in one of its chief 
actors* 

Lord Beacon afi eld's anceatryj though comprising such dis- 
tinguished names aw Aboab, VilUreal, and Ibn Shaprut, is still 
inferior to that of his nephew and heir, Mr. Coningsby DisrJieli, 
the prei^ent head of the House of Israeli. When Isaac D' Israeli 
married Maria Basevi, he became related^ through his brother-in-law^ 
Joshua Basevi, and bis sister-in-law, Sarah Bjis^vi, to all the leading 
Jewish families of the day — the Lindo.s, tht? LumbroKO de Mattos 
Mocattas, the Mende:^ da Costas, the Ximenes^ the Montefiores, the 
Lousadaa, and the Goldsmids. At a later date be aeqtiired through 
the Montefiores a remote connection with the Ilotb*»childs« Of all 
these connections the most interesting i^^ that of the Lindos. Joshua 
and Sarah Basevi both married Lindos, who consequently claimed 
Lord Beaconsfield and bis brothers as their nephews. Eventually 
the two families became more closely associated by the marriage 
of Lord Beaconsiield's brother, Ralph, with bis cousin, Katherine 
Trevor, a daughter of Charles Trevor of the Stamp Office^ by 
bis wife Olivia, me Liudo, and a grand-daughter of Ephraim Lindo 
by bis wife Sarah, n*^e Bayevi, Of this marriage Mr. Couingsby 
Disraeli is the only male issue. He is congequentlj on bis mother*s 
side a Lindo, and tbrough that family he claims an ancestry of 
unrivalled antiquity and distinction. In the first place, the Lindos 
tfiemselves cover the whole modern history of the Auglo^Jewish 
community. The first of their name in this country. An to urn 
Bodrigues Lindo j was a fugitive from the Lisbon Inquisition. His 
father, Joao Lindo, w^as a merchant of Canipomaior, and his mother, 
Oonitansa Nunes, was of Guarda* Both were of the most obstinate 
sect of the Marranos, One of Antonio's maternal uncles was prose- 
cuted by the Inquisition in Mexico for Judaism* Another was the 
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great London merchant aod financier^ Don Antonio Fernandez de 
Carvajal, who as^sisted Menasseh l>en Isi^ael in hm negotintions witb 
Oliver Ci'omwell for the resettlement of the Jews in England in 
1655. After liis release b^r the Inquisition in 1662, Antooio Lindo 
lived for ^ome years in France, but eventually settled in England 
with his wife &iid son. He was now known us Isaac Lindo, and he 
became the founder of a very numerous and widely-ramified family, 
which for eight geneiations has been bonoiu-ably distinguished in 
all branches of Jewish public work. Epbraim Lindo, who figures 
genially in tht* pages of Mr, Smiles's ** Life of John Murray "as one 
of the great publisher's friends, stands mi<lway in the Lindo gene- 
alogy between Antonio Rodriguea Lindo and Mr. Coningsby I^israeli, 
for he was one of the greai-great-grand^ons of the one and great- 
grandfather of the other. 

But it is through the marriages of the Lindos that ifr, Disraeli 
obtains hits most distinguished ancestors. Isaac Lindo's son Elias — 
Ephraim*a great-grandfather — married in 1708 Each el Lopes Fereira, 
a cousin of Diego Lopes Fereira, first Baron d'Aguilar, who, in his 
day, was a banker and merchant of European reputation. Diego 
first became known by the signal success with which he farmed the 
tobacco revenue in Poi^tugal^ an occupation in w*hich his father had 
preceded him. He ama^ised great wealth and et^tablished banking 
businesses in London and Amsterdam. In 1725 the Austrian 
Government, which had ahvays ejtperienced considerable difhculty 
with the remunerative exploitation of its Tobacco liegie, offeree! him 
the post of Chief Administrator. He accepted the offer on condition 
that the fullest rdigious freedom was secure*! to himself » his family; 
and his dependants. Once in Vienna, he professed Judaism, and 
founded the present Sephardi Synngogue in that city. He acquired 
great influence at Court, was created Baron d'Aguilar by the Emperor 
Charles VI., and, according to a passage in Pinto*s R^fit^ximis Crilifjut», 
held the jKist of State Treasurer to the Empress Maria Theresa^ He 
afterwards settled in London with his fourteen children and a large 
retinue of servants and shiveSj and died in Bisbopsgate in i75JJ. Still 
more brilliant fix)m the genealogical point of view was the marriage 
of Ellas Lindo*B son Isuac — Ephraim's grandfather — to Bathsheba, 
daughter of Ephraim Abarbanel, The Abarb&nels are the premier 
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family in Jewry, and their pedigree in many prolific branches is well 
established. Their most illustrious ancestor is Don Isaac Abarbanel, 
the son and grandson of Spanish statesmen and himself Minister 
of Finance to three European Sovereigns — Alfonso V. of Portugal, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and Ferdinand I. of Naples. It 
was during AbarbaneFs tenure of the Castilian Exchequer that 
Torquemada prevailed on the King and Queen to order the gigantic 
Jewish Diaspora of 1492. The Jewish Minister toiled in vain to 
procure the withdrawal of the edict, and finally left Spain with a 
large number of his fellow-exiles for Sicily, while, as we have already 
seen, another ancestor of the Disraelis, Isaac Aboab, headed the 
Western exodus to Portugal. Whether Don Isaac was actually a 
lineal ancestor of the Abarbanels who intermarried with the Lindos 
is doubtful, for these Abarbanels belonged to the Marrano section of 
the family which remained in Andalusia under " Gothic surnames " 
until the seventeenth century. They preserved, however, the tradition 
of their descent, and, on escaping to Amsterdam and London, resumed 
their ancient name. Menasseh ben Israel married a daughter of one 
of these Abarbanels, and his brother-in-law, Manuel Martinez Dormido, 
alias David Abarbanel, preceded the famous Dutch Rabbi in the 
negotiations of 1655 with Oliver Cromwell, which resulted in the re- 
settlement of the Jews in England. It was from another brother- 
in-law of Menasseh that the English Abarbanels were descended. 
But that these Abarbanels were of the posterity of Don Isaac's grand- 
father, Samuel Abarbanel, alias Juan de Sevilla, is unquestionable. 
Tradition, indeed, assigns an even more illustrious extraction to the 
family. Isaac Abarbanel claimed to be descended in the direct line 
from King David, and, on more than one occasion, signed himself " of 
the posterity of Jesse the Bethlehemite." So firmly was this tradi- 
tion credited that Menasseh ben Israel cherished a hope of seeing 
the Messiah issue from his alliance with a daughter of this Davidic 
House. Lord Beaconsfield's genealogical instinct was evidently not 
very much at fault when he hazarded to Lord Rowton his joke 
about "ancestors who were on intimate terms with the Queen of 
Sheba." His nephew might, however, repeat it with more exact 
appropriateness. 

There is one aspect of the history of the Disraeli family upon 
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which a great deal might be written, but which can only be very 
briefly referred to here. Lord Beaconsfield was frequently reproached 
by the more personal of his critics and antagonists as being an alien, 
without connection of blood with any English family. It is perfectly 
true that on his father's side his was only the second generation of his 
family which was English-born, but maternally he came of a family, 
the Aboab Cardosos, which had been settled in this country since 
the closing decade of the seventeenth century. In this respect 
the Disraelis were not more alien than many English families of 
Huguenot extraction. As for his want of blood relationship with 
families of English race, that also is an error. It is true that no 
Anglo-Saxon blood coursed in his veins, but not a little of the blood 
of his own ascertained forefathers was in his time and is still mingled 
with that of the English laude«l gentry and peerage. Thus, through 
the Yillareals, he might have claimed his friend, Lord Houghton, as 
a not very distant cousin, for Kitty YillareaPs daughter, Elizabeth, 
became Viscountess Galway, and was consequently Lord Houghton's 
great-grandmother. The Da Costas, the Mendez', the Aguilars, the 
Treves, and the Lindos, to all of whom the Disraelis were related, 
have in the same way become ancestors of scores of the great families 
which figure in Debrett. From Pellegrin Treves, indeed, most of the 
leading Roman Catholic families in Great Britain are descended, and 
even the late Duchess of Norfolk was one of his great-grandchildren. 
This point is, however, of no very great importance, for physiological 
science has not yet succeeded in establishing any exact relationship 
between the moral character of a man and his often very complex 
ethnical extraction. All that can be said with certainty is that in 
Lord Beaconsfield some of the best blood in Jewry — the blood of men 
and women inured to hardship, athirst for freedom, and invincibly 
attached to high ideals — was touched by the sympjithetic genius of 
British traditions and forthwith produced a great Englishman. 

[Note. — Documents illustrative of this article will be published in 
a later volume of the Society's Transact i(/)iii,] 
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not appear to possess any specimen. The chief interest of these 
Almanacs, which were the predecessors of modem publications of 
a similar character that have long been familiar to the Jewish 
public, is the varied information they convey in the quaintest of 
jiirgons; but chiefly the particulars of the times at which the 
coaches in those days used to start, the places whence they set 
out, and the fares to their different destinations. 

The portion of these little volumes devoted to a calendar 
proper is sufficiently interesting to warrant a hasty glance over 
its pages before turning to the later section dealing with the 
coaches. The Jewish Festivals and Church Holidays are all recorded 
with both completeness and impartiality. For instance, on the first 
page of the Calendar for 1772 we find noted n^M D^V, the Atonement 
Fast, naiDT 'K U\\ the first Day of Tabernacles, as well as 3KtD n^ or 
Holy Cross Day, and r^KO for St Matthew's Day. Against the 22nd 
of September we find the words "jfen nro, that being the anniversary 
of the Coronation of George III. At the bottom of the page there is 
information as to the time of the New Moon, and a sentence on 
the lines of " Old Moore." It reads njix pno n^n lDr« BHIH t5nn 
"I'Ojni DK3 — "This month is half dry and wet weather," a fairly 
safe prognostication. The weather prophecies are given for almost 
every month of the year : — 

Heshvan: jpiio n^« o^«p orK mn t^nrt- 
Kislev: ]pr\^ 131K vh^p i:r« zrr\n ^i«a trtn. 
Tebeth: -lojni Dxi nnyt i3i« iD^Kp nnyr oorK cnin e^t 

Shebat does not seem to have any weather at all. 

Adar and Adar Sheni are to be " Kalt und trocken." 

Nisan is also weatherless. 

lyar is to be " Halb trocken und halb Feuchtigkeit" 

In Sivan the weather improves to " Heiss und trocken." 

In Tamus it is " Sehr Heiss und trocken." 

In Av it is " Sehr warm und trocken." 

In Ellul it is "Halb trocken und Wind." 
It may perhaps be unfair to term these weather notes prophecies. 
They may merely be statements as to the general weather of the 
various months in average years. 

The general holidays and noteworthy events are equally interest- 
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ing. We meet with DWipn ^3 for All Saints' Day. The fifth of 
November we are reminded is the anniversary of pjnD miD p3 
(Gun-powder Treason). And the ninth of the same month is '* Lord 
Mayor's Tag." Other entries are " Paulus Bekehrung," the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul; "Prinz Wales Geburtstag" for the Prince of 
Wales's Birthday; pT\h2 ^8 for the Fire of London. Each page 
contains some extra historical details. For instance, we are told 
that the first of Kislev is the day on which Jehoiakim burnt the 
Scroll written by Baruch from the mouth of Jeremiah. ** And 
some say it is on the fifth, and some say it is on the seventh, and 
some say it is on the twenty-fifth." We are also informed that 
the Princess JDowager was " Geboren " on November 30th — a truly 
useful piece of information for the Jewish pedlars, for whom the 
calendars were primarily intended. But if their historical cravings 
were not satisfied by being told the birthday of the Princess 
Dowager they could refer to the p^3K"ip, where they would learn that 
the year 1772 was 3876 years h)2Dh (from the Flood) or 3045 years 
from the death of Miriam and Aaron. Or if they were good London 
citizens they could look up the p^mip p31^ (London Chronik), and in 
1810 they would be informed that it was 159 years since D^^K")p ^ho 
(King Charles) was Myp^J (beheaded), or 62 years since " Die 
Rebellion in die North." 

But by far the most interesting portion of these calendars is 
the information as to the coaches, the " Anweisung der abreisende 
Coachen." The information is given in the following style : — 

" Von London nach Ipswich, ' Cross Keys,' Gracechurch Street, y6m 
beth, vey6m gimmel, Shobbos zu Morgens, fiiuf Uhr; die fare ist 2'^ 
shilling." 

Some of the calendars also give the distance from London. We 
come across all the old coaching-houses, such as the '* Saracen's Head,'* 
Friday Street; "The Swan with two Necks" printed indifferently 
with " und " and " mit " ; the " Bull and Mouth " ; the " Half Moon," 
Southwark ; the " Bolt and Tun," Fleet Street. The coach to Ilford, 
we are told, starts from the " * Angel,' hinter St. Clement's Church, 
Strand." The coach to Salisbury starts from the Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill. The horses that now pull Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s 
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carts tread perhaps on the Siime cobble-stones from which the fiery 
coach- hor^i OS once u^ed to send the sparks a-flying. The ve bides 
that till recently bore Mr, M, H. Spielmann*s MagcuLiiit 0/ Art might 
have started from the same ^pot as one of his ancestors began his 
journey from London when bound for the " We?^t Coontree," 

One \& rather staggered to find from these calendars that in 
1772 one could go to Sheffield by ** Flying Machine/^ which seems 
to have been H sort of express coach. The time-table covers thli'teen 
page.s, and the variety of the places mentioned may perhaps be taken 
BB ^ome sign of the extent of the peregrinations of the small Jewish 
travellers of those days. However, in the 1772 calendar I can find 
no mention of Manchester, though Birmingham is spelt in Yiddish 
chai-acters as ** Brummagem." Even in those days, it would seem, 
our people went to Margate. 

Besides the time'tabl© of coaches there is a list of the " Haupt^ 
Fairen von EngUind,** On the firsit of May there are fairs at 
Harwich and I^ancuster, on the second at Coven try ^ on the fourth at 
Chesterfield, GiuMford, and Ipswich. Of course, this information was 
highly important to Jewish itinerant tradesmen. Some of the 
calendars also give a list of *^ Huliday^i welehe gehalteu wiU'en in die 
Exchequer I die Bank, Stamp Office , Excise Office, Customs House, 
East India House, und South Sea House." Then, orthodox pedlars 
who travel, as the calendars put it, ** Von London eu alle Platxen in 
die Medinos^" are provided with the formula for blessing the New 
Moon! 

Fi^m these brief dettiils it will be eeen that the calendars were 
very useful compilationB. They were apparently modelled on similar 
English publications of tlie peiiod. Thus Ttider^a Royal Calendar 
of 1772 gave a liirt; of fares, distances to provincijil towns, prog- 
nostications of the weather^ and so on^ It is prob^i^ble that the 
class of persons that used these calendars were the founders of most 
of the oldest provincial Jewti^h communities. The peddling was 
reduced to a system, not all the travellers being independent, but 
many working for employers. Contemporary writings do not speak 
very kindly of these itinerant Jews, but they enable us to gain some 
id^i of the extent of their operations. Thus we are told that they 
had connections wherever dockyards were situated as well as in 
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several other large trading towns in the kingdom. Portsmouth 
(where, by the way, I had an ancestor at the time of the sinking 
of the Royal George in 1782), Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford 
are mentioned as places where they used to circulate, and it is also 
mentioned that some of the Jews had vehicles of their own for the 
transport of their goods. They seem to have had a monopoly of 
the itinerant jewellery trade. Henry Mayhew, in his "London 
Labour and London Poor" (London, 1861-62), says: — 

'^ The pedlar jewellery trade is principally pursued by Jews, and to a 
great extent (especially in a small way) by foreign Jews. The Jews are, 
I think, more attentive to the wants of their poorer brethren than other 
people ; and instead of supplying them with triHing sums of money which 
must necessarily soon be expended, they give them small quantities of 
goods, so that they may immediately commence foraging for their own 
support. Many of these poor Jews when provided with their stock of 
merchandise can scarcely speak a word of EngHsh, and few of them know 
but little respecting the value of the goods they sell; they always take 
care to ask a good price, leaving plenty of room for abatement." 

Mr. Lucien Wolf, in his ** History of the Families of Yates and 
Samuel," attributes to these pedlars the foundation of the congrega- 
tions at Portsmouth, Falmouth, Bristol, Plymouth, Hull, Yarmouth, 
Liverpool, Exeter, Bath, Birmingham, Canterbury, Cheltenham, 
Coventry, Kings Lynn, Norwich, <kc. These places formed the 
centres of, so to speak, master-pedlars, and from them their peri- 
patetic co-religionists commenced their journeys "on the road." 
The Gentleman's Magazine occasionally records events 'which cast a 
sidelight on this traffic. The following are three such references : — 

Gentleman's Magazine^ 1754, page 44. 

** Nov. 20th, 
"I was going from my mother's house to Brecon, I met Jonas Levi 
a Jew within two fields of crickhowel, where I turned back and followed 
him to the place where I took a stake and laid it down ; I was then before 
him, and then turned back and met him and with that stake I knocked 
him down and hauled him to the wood where he was found. I threw the 
first stake away, and was in such confusion that I could not find it again, 
but took another stake and struck him again, and no other blow ; neither 
was there anybody else with me ; nobody knows anything of it but myself 
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till thU moment, und tliera t roblied the box of &11 that was therein of anjr 
valuB, after I kiiltid hinif I robbed him of a. gamea ia gold aad two sbiUiugs 
a Lid six ponce in silver^ aa witiioss my hand, 

''WILLIAM PRICK" 



G^fUhnuin^it Magamm^ 1760, pi*ge 43, 

"The body of a travelling Jew known by the name of Little Isaac, 
was found murdered in a wood near Flymstook, Devorishire. Since which, 
Edward Jackson^ a Militia-man, has confesised that he met with this JtJW 
near to Plymstock^ and after drinkitig a pint of Beer togetlier^ they Iwth 
i¥ent out, and after walking about two miles, the deceased stopt to rest 
himself, aod putting a lon<r stick he had in his hand behind his back to 
reat hia box upon^ Jackaon took the atiek from behind him and knocked 
him down, and when he wi:ba on the ground gave him two more blows, 
wliich finished him. Than tiikin^ his watch out of his pocket, and aotud 
goods out of the bo£, he hid the box in a wood. When he offered some 
of the things to sale, being asked how he came by them, he said he found 
them in a box, and would show it to Mr, Sherenbeure \ which he accordingly 
did taking him into the wuod where he had left it, and presently after said 
his consGionce troubled him t^nd he conf^ased the murder/' 



Gentlefnatt'is Mafja^ine, 1758, page 9 L 

" His Majesty's Ship Lmp'tuttr being paid at Spithead, amongst tho 
trades -peo pie tlmt carried goods on board, were a great many Jews, wh*i 
had large quantities of valuable elleets with them; the Jews not meeting 
with the success they desired, were resolved to go on shore; it blew very 
hard, and they had a sailing boat which they lured for that purpose ; about 
20 Jews and a few other people got into her with their effects^ but they 
had not gone far when by gibbing the sail, they were over set. The ship's 
boats immediately put off, and took up nine or ten of them, Hiue Jews 
were drowned and two died after they were brought on boar(f 

Jewii do not seem to have taken much part in the actual coach 
tmffic. There was a Mr. Alexw-nder who owned the **Thr*ie Kuns " 
in Whitechapel, but I doubt whether he was a Jew* Heferenee 
muafc of course be made to the great ** Turnpike LeryV* who ia 
reputed to have made a large fortune by the farming of turnpike 
tolls. Mr* Athol Maudei^slay, in bis ** High ways and Horses," says 
that Mr* Levy farmed tolls to the amount of il 500,000 a ye^r and 
post-horse duties to the amount of i^3jO,000, though these figures 
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seem incredible. Mr. Jonas Levy, who bore the cognomen " Turn- 
pike," a Member of the New Synagogue, was Vice-Chairman of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 

I have, I fear, only been able to deal somewhat sketchily with 
my subject, but I trust you have been interested in this brief 
description of these calendars of the coaching days, which we may 
with justice catalogue as '* queer, quaint, and curious.'' 
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THE JEWS OF IRELAND. 

AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



By LEON HUHI^ER, A3L, LL/B,, 

f7urai0r pfthe AfJij^ean Jewwh HiUorieal Society ; Member, Afotrtm^ HUti&n^^Ql 

AiMttcmiian, dx* 

{Bead he/are the Sotieiy on March 28, 1905.) 

The American people, and to a grm^t degree Europeans as well, 
never associate the Jewish people with the Kingdom of Ireland ; 
yet not only were Jews to be found in the Emerald Isle at an early 
date, but the Irish themselves are among the very few nations of 
Etirope who have repeatedly sought to identify their origin and their 
antiquities with the history of the chosen people. Many are the 
books wiutten at different times by Irish authors, seeking to trace 
the descent of the Irish people from Japheth, the son of Noah, and 
tlie claim has likewise been made that Ireland is the tjr of the 
Ohaldees.^ 

The voluminous literature, written by serious and scholarly men, 
who sought to identify the Korth American Indians with the Lost 
Ten Tribes, is now generally regarded as among the curiosities of 
history. Even more strange and fanciful tlian the theories set forth 
in the works referred to, however, is the far less voluminous but yet 
appreciable literature written with equal sincerityj seeking to identify 
the Irish with the liOst Tribes of Israel, or to connect them with 
Scripture history ,^ None of these works are by Jewish authors, and 

^ ** Ireland, Ur of the Chflidees,*' by Annji Wilke. Loadon, 1873. 

Henrr 0*Brieo. " Pboetiidan Ireland;' Dublin, 1833. 

'*The Round Towers of Ireland;* London, 1834, 

* " Precaraory rroofs that IsnieUtei catne from Egypt into Irolatid;* by 
Joseph ben Jacob. London ^ 1S16. The antUor refers to himself a^ a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. 
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the amount of aeholarsbip demoted to the subject is surprising 
indeed. 

By far the most interesting and most elaborately developed 
theory associating the Irish with the Jews, is one to the effect that 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the prophet Jeremiah went into 
Egypt, and later came to Ireland, where he settled, and founded a 
place called Tara (supposed to be the Hebrew word ** Torah "). The 
fvirther claim is made that be then became known as 011am Fola, the 
advocat'es of this view going so far as to pretend to point out with 
certoioty the Prophet*s graved 

Leaving these fanciful views, and turmng to authentic history, 
the earliest mention of Jews in Ireland ia found under date 1079* 
Mr* Joseph Jacobs has heretofore called attention to this item, which 
recites tlmt in the year 1 079 ** five Jews came over the sea bearing 
gifts to Fairdelbach (Hua Brian), and wero sent back over the i^ea*" ^ 

Ko further reference is found untO nearly a centiu'y later, in the 
reign of King Henry II. of England. That monarch feared that an 
independent kingdotn might be established in Ireland, and accord- 
ingly prohibited a proposed expedition thither. Strongbow, however, 
went in defiance of the King's orders, and as a result his estates were 
confiscated. In his venture Strongbow seems to have been assisted 
financially by a Jew, for under date 1170 the following record occurs; 
" Josce Jew of Gloucester, owes 100 shillings for an amerciament for 
the moneys which he lent to those who against the King's prohibition 
went over to Ireland " ^ 

In the Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, Jewish names 
appear between the dates 1171-1179* Those references, however, are 
probably to Engliish Jews, and only in connection with Irish affairs/ 

* Baronesse von Clodt^ I at wohl. dfr Prophet Jeremitu jemaU in I Hand 
gtweien. See Bloch's OesierreichUehe WQf^hentohrifi, No* 19, Wien, May 9, 1902, 
p, aL9, ^c. 

' Joseph Jacobs, " The Jews of Angevm Ed gland.*' New York, 18931 p, 2&S. 

O'Cocior^ ** Anti^la vt Inn is fall on," ii, p, 81* 

» Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. IL 56 (m. 379). 

Joseph J&oobs, **The Jews of Angevin England," p, 51. 

* Calendar of DocQinents relating to Ireland, preserved jn Her Majesty's 
Public Record Oflice, voK ( 117 1-1 351)^ edited by H. S. Sw^etman, London, 1JJ75, 

P. 8, No. 49. U77-1178. London and Mid'dJese*. 

Soutnge pf Ireland t '' The sberifFs render their account of £SOi IB sh. aid of 
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In 1171 mentioB is mad© of '* Joseph the Doctor.** In view of the 
name and profesaion (particnlarly at the date mentioned) it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that be waa oP Jewish race.^ 

It is very unlikely, however^ that Jews settled in the islatid in 
appreciable numbers at that period, for no further record is found 
concerning them until several years later. An entry dated 1225 shows 
that Roger Bacon had borrowed considerable sxims from English Jewa 
in conoection with his mlsiiion '* on the King's service in Ireland/' * 

By the date just mentioned, thei'e was undonbt-edly a well -de fined 
Jewish community in Ireland, for under date July 28, 1232, appears 
a grant by King Henry HI. to Peter de Bivall, granting him the 
office of Treasurer and Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, the King's 



the city for its acutage. Paid Into tbe Treaaurj 4G sb. 8d., paymenta bj writ of 
fiichard de Luci to Deodatus, Bishop of the Jews (BpUcopus JudE^mm)^ Bene- 
dict, son of Sam)i, Mosts bin brotheri and Vivo, Jews, 10 &h>, aud thej owe £78 
and Itjd* ; they render tbeir account for this debt ; paid id to the Treaaarj 
I asark, and they owe £77, 8 &h.'* (Pipe, 24 Hen. IL Rot. 9, dors.) 

Also Ibid., p.' 9, No. 51, 1178-Xi79. Norfolk and Suffolk. 

BcQtage of Ireland : ^' Roger de Kenetewell renders bis acoonnt of 
£6, 16 sb, 8d.t pajiDOQts b j the King's writ to Deodatus, Bishop Benedict, Hoses, 
and Vivo, Jews. £G, IG sb, 8d. , and he is quit." (Pipe, 25 Hen. II. Rot. 2. J 

A^in, ibid., p. 12. No» 79, Year 11«G-118G. Nottingham and Derbj. 

-'Ralph Miardoch renders bis account for carrjmg from Nottingham to 
Stntebury the moneys of the Archbishop and of Aaron, which the King gave tu 
John, his aoQ, to go into Ireland, IS sh. bj the King's writ/' (Pipe, 33 Hen. II* 
Kot. 8.) 

1 Ibid., p. C. No. 29 (1171). See of WincbeBter, 

** Richard, A rohdeaoon of Poitiers, renders bis account . , . Artidei, &c., 
Mnt into Ireland » . , bj Joseph the Doctor, £10, 7 ih" (Pipe, 18 Hen, IL 
Eot, 6, dom). 

* Calendar of Doeaments relating Id Ireland, preserved in Her Majesty's 
Pablio Record Office, vol. {1171-125!). edited by H. S. Sweetman. London, l«75. 

P. 19G, No. 1291. May Id, 1225: "The King pardon* to Roger Bacon the 
usury of one year on Ibe debts which he owes to Bona, who was the wife of 
Moaes, to Benedict Fitzf J, to Angevin Fitz Bone vie. Master Josceua de 

Lincoln, Abraham and Pictavtnna bjs a^aociate, for his escpeoFes incurred m the 
K'i service in Ireland before and after the arrival there of Ungh de Laacy. 
Mandate to the Justices for tbe custotly of the Jews to acquit Roger of the usury 
of those debtB, For tbe r&«sidue of the debts which Roger owes tho&e Jews, the 
Juetice!t shall cauae him to have such tine and terma as according to the extent 
of hb land he can bear without hardehip." VV' estminster (Close^ ^ Hen. II L 
p. 2, in, 13). 
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Foi'ba and Oo&st, and also " the Cufttody of the King*s Judaism m 
Ireland," Tbi& grant contains the additional and significant instruc- 
tion tbat *^aU Jews in Ireland shall be intentive and respondent to 
Peter as their keeper in all things touching the King," ^ 

The Jews at this period probably resided in or near Dublin. In 
the Dublin White Book under date 1241 appears a grant of land 
containing various prohibitions against its sale or disposition by the 
grantee* Part of the prohibition reads " vel in Judaism o ponere**' * 

The unsettled condition of the country during the Middle AgeSj 
the arbitrary power wielded by the Norman adventurers, probably 
kept Jews from establishing themselves in Ireland in greater numbers. 
Their preference during that period was generally for those countnes 
where there existed a atrong central power, and where^ at all times, 
they could enjoy the royal protection. 

^ Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, preserved in Her Majesty's 
Public Ktcjord Oflice, vaL (1171-1251), p, 293, No. 1909, edited by IL S, Sweet- 
man, London, 1875, 

*' July 28, 12^2.— Grant for life to Peter de Elrall of tlve Office of Treasurer 
and Clmmberlain of the Irish Ejccbeqner with all ibe liberties and free cufftonii 
ihereto belonging . . . further grant for life to the same of custody of all the 
K*a ports and coaat of Ireland, to answer for the issue thereof at the Irish 
Exchequer, of custody of the King's Judaism in Ireland; all Jews in Ireland 
shall be intentive and respondent to Peter as their keeper in all things touching 
the King/' &o, Woodstock (Chart., 16 Hen. III. m. 3). 

See also ibtd.. p. 293, No. 1970, July 28, 1232. (The King^s Mandate.) Also 
ibid., p. 2M. " Letters to the Jews in Ireland to be intentive to Peter/' &c. 
(Pat., IG Hen. III. m. 3). 

See also ibid., p. 295, No. 19TG. " Sept. 2, 1233.— Grant for lite to Peter de 
Hivall of the Treaaurj and Chamberlain ship of the Exchequer, Ireland, Ac* « * * 
Caatodies of the Jewry of Ireland," ^c. (CloBe, 16 Hen. II L ra. i), 

Comp. " Exchequer of the Jews of England," by Dr. Charles Gross ^ in 
** Papers of Anglo-Jewish Historioal E^chlbition, 1888/' p. 218, to same efiect. 
"Peter de RtvalliF," 18 Hen. III. Prjnne, iu p. 34. In Iti Hen. 111. be had 
been appointed Warden of the Jews of Ireland. *^ Quod babeat toto tempore 
vitae suae custodiaiD Judaismi nostri Hiberniae ita quod omnes Judaei Hiberinne 
sint ei intendentes et respondentes, tauqimtn custodi suo de omDibus quae ad 
nos pertinent**' (Shirley, " Letters of the Reign o! Henry IlL" ii. 519.) 

^ Historical and Municipal Documents of Ireland (1172-1330). 

Dublin White Book, p. AM: '* Et quod nan iiceat dioto Mauricio, nee 
heredibus nee assignatis suis, predlctam terrain totam nee partem allcui rendere, 
invadiarej alternare, vel tu, Judaisuio pooere, nee domui religiose conferre.^' 
(1241. J 
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It IB ataied that about 1240, when King Heor^ III, needed 
money to meet the Welsh incursions, the Jews of EngUnU were 
applied to and were deapoiled of 10,000 marks, transportation to 
Ireland being the punishment in case of refusal.^ Many families 
removed and hid themselves, "fearing Ireland even more than Eng- 
land."^ The last mention of Jews in the Calendar of Documents 
relating to Ireland appears about the date 1286 J 

In the Engliiih Court Records (Bristol, Michaelmas Term 1 232- 



' Marguliouth, Hot, Moees, *' The History of the Jews in Great Britain/* 
London , 1851, vol L p* 174 

3 Ibid. 

^ Tbifl is probably a reference to Eoglish Jews, Oaleod&r of Docaments 
relating to IreJaod, Ac, vol. (12BS-1292), p, 92, No. 212, Easier 12S6. 

** The Juiiticlary of Ireland had beea comiDanded to sumtDon Thomas de 
Clare to appear on tliis daj to acquit Cecilia^ who was the wife of John de 
Mnscigros, of £120^ wbtcb the Kitig claimed of her in bis court before the 
Justices assigned for custodj of the Jews out of | of the manor of Atre^eote, 
held hj her in dower, Robert le Muscip'os, son and heir of the said John« had 
tbb manor io exchange for certain Ip-ndit of the loheribance of Robert which 
Thomas holds in Ireland. Thereupon the King-s protection for Thomas until 
Michaelmas a. r. 15 was produced. Wherefore the Juitices assigned lor cuito<ij 
of the Jews are commanded meanwhile to iuperaede the demand against 
Cecilia/* (Coram Rege, Edw. L No, 99, Rot. 7, dors,) 

Other early references to J^ws in connecrion with Ireland are ast follows r 
Calendar, kc. vo). (1171-1254), p. 309, No. 2079. "Dec. 15, 1233. —The King 
grants to Walter de Laser, whom the King sends to Ireland on his service, that, 
although he ha» not observed the terms of a ino which he made with Ursellas 
Fitjfi Hamon.n Jew of Hereford, for the debts he owes the Jews, jet the fine 
shall stand. The flri^t term shall be at Pentecost, a. r, IH* and meanwhile the 
niUTj shall cease. Mandate accord in glj to the Justice for cu^todj of the Jews.*' 
Ledbnrj. (Close, 18 Hen. III. m. 33). 

Calendar, Ac, vol. (1252-I2M). p, 77, No. 473. "Nov. 3, 1255.— The King 
had ascertained by inquisition made by Richard de !a Rochelle, Seneschal in 
Ireland of Edward, the King'^ son, that the King holds four earucates of huid 
in Ulveaton, Ireland, which beloiiged to Robert do Schardelawet wid were givea 
to him by Agnes de Weston free from alt debt in exchange for four virgatea of 
land in Angotdeslhorp, in the County of Leicester, and eleven acres in Eston, 
in ihe Connty of Derby, Debts of the Jews being exacted out of the latter 
lands by bummons of thu King's Exchequer of the Jews, Mandate to the 
Jtastice assigned for the custody of the Jews to respite this e^caclion,'* Lc, 
Westminster. (Close. It) Hen, 111, No. 21, dor**.) 

gee also Ho. 511, July 22, 1256. (Pat., 4D Hen. III. No. 6). No. 526, Dee. 
30» 126«. 
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128S) mention is made of one " Aaron of Ireland, Jew.*' ' Several 

possibly Jewis^h names of Italian mercbanta trailing to Ireland also 
appear dunng this peiiod.^ 

When the expulsion from England took place in 1 290, the Irish 
Jews had doubtless to go as well. At any rate there is no further 
mention of them until the period of the Common wealth , whoti the 
re-settlement of the Jews in England under Cromwell led to re- 
settlement in Ireland also. 

There seem, however, to have been a few isolated cases of Jews 
dwelling there even prior to the days of the Commonwealth. These 
are of course exceptional Thus, from investigations made by Mr, 
Lucien Wolf, it would appear that as eaily fts 1620 one David 
Sollom, mentioned in the Irish Land Register as a '^ Jewish Mer- 
chant/* purchased some property in Meath, which is still in the pos* 
session of his descendants.^ 

About the same period, also, there appears in England a convert 
to Christianity named Paul Jacob. This individual, in a petition to 
King James I, on behalf of himself and his family, refers to himself 
as a ** poor Jew (converted by the pious industry of your most loyal 1 and 
affectionate subject, George, Lord Bishop of Londonderry, in Ire- 
land)/* It is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that Paul 
Jacob had resided In Ireland for some time prior to his coming to 
England.'^ 

^ ^* Aaron de Hibernian Jadaens.** See ** Select Flei^t 6tarrs, and other 
Records from tbe Eollfl t>f the GxGlieqner of the Jew« '' (122&-1234), edited by 
J. M. Rigg. LoEdott, 1D02, pp. 120, 127, 

* Among others Ramacias Jacobi (vol 1252^1284), p. 300, No* 1627. Feb. 2, 
1279 (Pat., 7 Edw. L m, 24), Coppas Joseph., Coppas Coteniae, voL (1302-1307), 
No. 56, Easter lSOl-13^2, p. 23. 

> htxclm Woir, ** The Middle Age of Anglo- Jewish HlBt0T7 " (1200-1656^ iu 
** Papers of the Anglo -JewiBh Historical Exhibition," p. 7S* 

* State FapGrfl, Dom., Jamea I*, voh ISS. Bee the interesting and scholarly 
paper hj Rev. Miabael Adler on the "HiHtory of the Doehqs Conversorum,** 
vol. JT,, Traniaeti^it of the Jewish HUtOfi&al SacUty of England^ pp. 43^ 74. Paul 
Jacob's Petition is given in f^Il in an Appendix to that Paper (iz. ), and ia of 
antficient interest to be reproduced here. It is as follows : — 

** Dbe:AD 8iBt — It 18 a woQder, it not a miracle, to see a son of Abraham, a 
child of that great King, owne jonr Majestie to be his imtnrai soveraigne. To 
oonfeas that the seeptre ia departed from Jndab, the tnoat obstinate of my 
brethren are compelled to doe, but that it is right] j devolved in jour bands, ia 
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Before proceeding, it may tiot be wltbout Interest to note the 
fact tbat Jews are also mentioned in ancient Irish literature. The 

fullest and most perfect of all the early manuscript records of 
Ireland is the immense book of Genealogies compiled in the years 
1650-1S66, In the collection known as ** MacFirhis'a Book of 
Genealogies," appears a curious characterisation of various nations, 
dating probably from the year 1000. Strangely enough this reference 
represents the Jews as being pre-eminent as builders.^ 

Another curious literary reference is found in Harrington's 
*' Oceana.'^ James Harrington was a prominent politician in the 
days of Charles 1, and Cromwell, and published bis ** Oceana*^ in 



ib^ir sLnmbliDg block but my faith. For if onelj trdc believers be the genuine 
childreti of AbmhaiDf atid yon onely are that King of tbe true believera, tt Ib a 
confictqueoce ondenlablet that joa onely are the true King of the Jewa, true 
t accessor and heir» in a mister jt of that King whose faith jon defend * who was 
^though crucified— the sonne ot Davids the heir of Abraham. And now, royall 
Bir, having inmouated my title uoto joor faroar^ being both jour child and 
jour subject^ I beg your Majestie^ not to cast me out a£ an Ishmalite^ — being by 
the faith embraoed become your truly sonne Isaack— but allow me, amongst 
the rest of your loyall children, a ^mall portion to refreeh me and my family In 
our great neeeasitiee^ and your poor Jew (coDTerted by the pious indoflti? of 
your moat lojal! and afTeetionate subject^ George^ Lord Bishop of Loadonderry, 
in Ireland) shall ever pray/' kc 

' The translation is given as folio wa in ^' Lectures oo the Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History/' by JSugeoe O'Curry, M.R.LA., Prof, of Idbh 
Hiatorj, Ac. Dublin, 1661 » pp^ 215, 234, 580, 

" For bailding the noble Jews are found, 
And for truly fierce envy ; 
For si^e the guileless Armenians, 
And for firmness the Saracens, 
For ai^uteneas and valor the Greeks, 
For 03cce»«ive pride the Bomans, 
For dullness the oreeping Saxons, 
For haughtiness the Spaniards, 
For oovetouHness and revenge, the French, 
And for angers the troe Britons, — 
Such is the true knowledge of the trees.— 
For gluttony the Danes, and for commerce ; 
For high spirit the Ficts are not unknowrj ; 
And for beauty and amourousnesB, tlie Gaedhils, 
As Giolla*na'Naemh says in ver^e, 
A fair and pleasing composition/' 
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1656. In this f&nioug work he outlined an ideal political Bjatem, in 
which be represented England as Oceana and Ireland aa Panopea, 
He suggests the cDlonisatiDD of Ireland with Jews, ae$ the most 
advantageous scheme for hh ideal Commonwealth.^ 

Passing the exceptions abo%*e referred to^ Jews are firist heard of 
again in Dnblin, and there is reason to believe that tliey were among 
the Dissenters who came after CrorawelFa conquests. It ii even 
stated that some Portuguese Jews settled in Dublin on Cromweirs 
invitation I and that they soon became opulent merchants.^ They 
established a synagogue in Crane Lane.^ 

The Dublin congregation prospered, and seems to have been in 
©idstence in the reign of King William II L and of Queen Anne. In 



3 *' The Oceana," and other Works of Jamea Uarrlaf Ion, Esq. 3rd edition, 
I^ndon, MDCCXLVII. pp, iiL 35. 

** Patio pea, tbe aoft mother of a filothful and pti^iUadimous people, ia a 
neigbbor Ilund, antieBtlj subjected by tbe Anns ^f Oceana, sfnce almost de> 
populated for shaking the Yoke, und at length replaoted with a sew Bace, 
But (through what virtues of the f^oil, or vice of the Air soever it be) tbe^r oom 
Btill to degcncrat. Wberfore seeing It !a ueitber Ukelj to yield men lit forArmi^ 
cor necessary itshoiild, it bad bm the interest of Oceana so to have disposed of 
their Provmce, being both rich in the natar of the Soil, and full of commodioui 
Portu of Trade, I hat it might bare bin order'd for tbe best in relation to her 
Purse ; which m my oplnioti (if it had bin thotigbi npon in tioie) might have 
bin best don by Ihe placating it with Jews, e^Uowing them their own Rites and 
Lawn ; for that would have brought them suddenly from all parts of tbe Worldg 
and in sufficient nnmbers. And though the Jew» be now altogether for Mer- 
chandise, yet in the Land of Canaan (except sinoe their exile from whence they 
have not bin Landlords) they wero altogether for Agrictilture t and there is no 
cause why a man should doubt hat having a f ruitfal Country and excellent Forts 
toOf they would be good at both. Panopea well peopled, would be worth a 
matter of foor tnilliona dry rents ; that is, besidea the advantage of the AgricuU 
ture and Trade, which with a Nation of that Industry, comi at least to as much 
more. Wherefore Panopea being farm'd oat to the Jews and their Heirs for 
ever^ for the pay of a provinciat Army to protect them during the term of seven 
years, fl.nd for two Millions annual Bevenue from that time forward, besidea the 
customs which would pay the Provincial Army would have bin a bargain of fluoh 
advantage both to them and this Common wealthy as is not to be found otherwise 
by either." 

^ ** The History of the Coonty of Dublin," by John D" Alton, Esq., M,E,I,A., 
Barrister at Law, Dublin, MDCCCXXXVIIT. pp, 54-57. 

Whitehall and Walsh's *' History of Dublin," p. Mo. 

" Ibid. 
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a work published in the l&ttar'a reign, mention is made of a visit to 
London by a Babbi Aaron SopVi^iir of Dublin.^ 

Another clergyman, named Hirscb, seems to have been K&bbi of 
DtlHin about 1722. One of bi^ responses is quoted by Low in hiis 

Of another Jew reddent in Dublin in 1732, wo have a record 
which Mr. lerad Solomous has kindly supplied,^ 

Outside of Dublin, however, there is no record of any Jewish 
settlement until considerably later* In fact, the author of a cmious 
little history of the City of Cork, published in 17 $7, commence? bis 
work with the following statement :^ 



1 H«v. NfofifiB Margoliouth* ''The History of the Jews m Great Britain/' 
London^ 1H51, vaL 2, p. fj3, A oert&la work, *' tJrim and Thumtnlm," was pab^ 
U«hefl itk Queen Anoe^i Keign. Meption is made therein of a divorce in Sept, 
ITOG, on which occasion it U staled Babbi Aaroa Sophair of Dttbliu '* w^oti a 
visit in London.** 

See abo Janies Picciotto» ^' Sketcheii of Aoglo-Jewieh Hiatory/' p. TT. 

Though generallj refi^rred to as Habbi Aaron Sophair, the word ^' Sophair '* 
probahlj rer^rred to his occupation '* acroU wf Iter.*' Be aeema to have spent th# 
lut years of his life in London. 

Profi David Kaufiiiann referred to bim In an elaborate paper on " Babbj Zevi 
Aftbkenazt and bis family in London." ''The scroll writer Aron, formerly of 
Dublin, wa« at this time alreadj advanced in jears/* TranmK^iiofvt of JacUh 
Uut&ricol Socktif o/ Eftglafvlt iii, p. 104, and authorities there cited. 

' See also JtwUh Ledger (New OrJeans), p. ^. J til y 24. 1903. 

' On the back of tille-page of a copy of the *3C*n Mr. Solomons baa found 
ihi£ eatry ; — 

minn nnsh oi^n in^t* j^Sin ppj \n2 W5p *3K 'Se? laon nr 

^♦3t?ni>i psn^ Kioa p^S m Dinn td ik omnDi d*k*33i nuns ^ntt^ta 
D3"in {ir^ IK E:nip pcS jd urns' nm nj?i^ 'P5i nv pt^^^n nr pinpn nn 
i3r*j?i D'3i ^'^Bo t:'* '3 trT3 in bv *nw3 kS >13 tidSji \\^b ih 

ntt r3ni> *5*3 w 'n hk iiiifi^ nin ibdh kvdm *jin3 «Si *nEpe* nb *3K 
I'ijsn ns ^3i3i»D ddii*3 «nin^ inmoa p Dni3« imsn 1^3 Dntn i^^'Dn 
*3*n HK n^^^ n n'Dpn mo^D bv iin^ *jhi *3 di' ncTi id pd^ 3xn nsD' 

This interesting entry deserves examlnfttion, bub it Dntjr came to light in 
time to iiiavit it without annotatlun* 
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"Though the Jgws appear b j o peculiar malediction to b© difl- 
persed iuto evei'y flourishmg Seaport upon Earth, yet I can't find 
& Synagogue in this Beconrl city of the Eougdom," ^ 

This statement does not ueceasanly imply, however, that indi- 
vidual Jews were not settled there^ Certain it ia that toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century Cork had a Jewish community* It 
is even stated that in several Ii ish cities there were at that time men 
who professed to he licensed to kill Jewish meat, but that the only 
'^ Shochet " legally qualified w^s to be f onnd at Cork,^ 

In 1723 or thereabout^ Michael Phillips presented the Dublin 
Jews with a freehold piece of ground at Bally hough Bridge, for a 
cemetery/^ An account of the history of this gift appeared many 
years ago in a Dublin paper (The Inspector) ^ which stated that the 
deed of the cemetery had been discovered in Bii'mingham Tower in 
Dublin Casfcle, From that account it appears that in 1727 one 
William Phillips bought a piece of gi-ound in Druncondra, opposite 
Bally bough Bridge, for X34, 10 shillings. The title was taken in 
the name of Joseph Denderici, who conveyed it to Michael PhLllipSj 
tbe latter giving the i>arcel to the congregation upon the eatprens 
condition that a }K>rtion thereof be used for the free burial oE Irish 
Jews,* 



^ **Hemarka apon tbe Heligion, Ti^de^ OaverDmeot^ &c.t of the City of 
CorkD, by tbe Free, Flaia, Impartial hand of Alexander tbe Ct^pperamith." 
Cojke, 173T. 

^ Jamefi Ficdotto, '' Sketchea of Anglo-Je^visb Hbtorj." LoQdoii, 1S75, 
p. 169. 

See also Jcwirh Chronkle (London), Jan, 4, 1901. 

* /cwhh Year Book (11)03), p, 137- Tbe references tbroughout are lo tbe 
Jcwijh Year Buuk issued anna^ly in Londoa by Grccnberg ^ Co, 

Bee also J t wish Chronivlc^ Jan. 4, 1901. 

* Soe vol, 14, Allgttneinc ZHtung da Jttdtntkuma (1850J, No, 51. Jaine« 
Picciotto, in " Skttcbes of AngJoJewlsb History/' makes a itatemenl appa- 
rently in conflict with tbe above. At p. 76 be &ays: *^Among^ the muni* 
ments of tho Spanftsh and Portuguese commanity is found a conveyance of a 
certain space of ground io the City of Dublin, bonght in 1748 for the purpose 
of eonrersion into a ce meter j, and we believe that tbe same land is now em> 
ployed for that identical obje<;t by the Dublin congregation/^ Again, at p. 
les, occurs tbe following :— 

*"* The purchase (of tbe cemetery) was efTeeted in the year 174S ihrougU & 
Mr. Jacob FhiiMps. After much corre^pon deuce the WurdenB of the Portuguese 
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About the middle of the eighteenth eentorj the Bevis Marks 
eoogregation of London assisted the Dublin Jews financiallj toward 
erecting a wall about the burial ground,^ and the same congregation 
KtUl possesses a deed relating to the couTejance of the ground.^ It 
should also be mentioned that the Dublin congregation at one time 
proposed to affiliate itself with the Spanish and Portuguese eongregar 
tion of London. 

Dublin in 1745 contained about forty Jewish families, comprising 
about two hundred persons.' Their synagogue was at Marlbovough 
Green, and their cemetery in the centre of the village of Ballybough.* 

In 1746 a Bill was introduced in the Irish House of Commons 
** for naturalising persons professing the Jewish religion in Ireland." 
It was again introduced in the following year, agreed to without 
amendment, and presented to the Lord Lieutenant to be transmitted 
to England, but it never received the royal assent.^ In this con- 
nection the claim is made by some Irish historians that the real object 

Synagogae antborized Mr. Phillips to draw apon them for the required funds, 
which he accordiogly did when the cooditioDs had been arranged, and trans- 
mitted to them the title-deeds. There does not appear to have been any reason 
why the Portagaet»e she aid have desired to acquire the ground beyond a general 
wish to benefit their race, for the Hebrew residents in Dublin were of German 
extraction, and the German commanities in London would have been, strictly 
speaking, bound to assist members of their nationality in the Irish capitaL" 

An inspection of the document referred to by Picciotto may clear op the 
apparent conflict both in the date and the detail of the transaction. 

' Jeiaish Year Book (1903), p. 137. 

' Ibid. See also Jewish Ckronide (London), Jan. 4, 1901. But see note 4, 
p. 235. 

» " The History of the County of Dublin," by John D'Alton. Dublin, 1838, 
pp. 64-57. 

Harper's »* Book of Facts." New York, 1895, p. 395. 

* '* The Hbtory of the County of Dublin," bj John D*Alton. Dublin, 1838, 
pp. 64-57. 

** In the centre of the village is perhaps the only Jewish cemetery in Ire- 
land, containing about a rood of ground inclosed by a high wall and thinly 
planted with trees and shrubs, among which are a few headstones with Hebrew 
inscriptions." 

• Ibid. pp. 54-57. 

Harper's *' Book of Facts." New York, 1895, p. 395. 

Picciotto, ** Sketches of Aoglo- Jewish History," p. 114. 

John Curry, Historical and Critical Eeview.kc. London, 1786, vol. 2, p. 262. 
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of the Bin was to mduce Jews to settle there that they might take 
the place of the Catbolias who wera lea%*itig the country on account 
of Protestant domination-^ These Irish hills, however, had one very 
impoiiiant result^ namely, the formation of the Committee of Dili- 
gence, which was organised hy British Jews at this time to watch 
the progress of the measure. This ultimately led to the organisation 
of the Board of Deputies, which impoi'tant body has continued in 
existence to the present time.- 



^ Some Irish writers refer to this episode with great bilterDess, See *^An 
Historical and Critical Review of the Civil W^m in Irelaml from the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth to the Settlement of King William/^ bj John Currj, M.D. 
LoudoD, MDCCLXXXVI., vol. '2, p. *2G2» kc. 

*' An expedient was soon looked for and found bj the great wisdom of Ihe 
nation, to sypply the place of these self exiled papist i, by Introducing foreign 
Jews and providing a national settlemetit for those devoted vagrants. And 
aEthough thii expedient was for a while excepted against bj some few over- 
Bcrnpulous persons* as discovering an inordinate aud precipitous ^eal in lis 
authors for strengthening the Protestant interest bj a loeasure whii^h seemed 
to bid defiance to a divine prophecy , . « yet the Iri^ih Commons in the fiession 
of 1747 brought heads of a Bill into their House 'for n at a ralislng persona pro* 
f easing the Jewish religion / which were committed, agreed to by the House 
without any amendment, and preaenred to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant ^ to 
be bj him transioltted into England^ It is remarkable that in the se»»ioti 
immediately preceding the same Hill was hronght in by the Commons and 
carried thrODgh without any debate ^ hot it then miscarried either here or in 
England , us It, did this second lime, so that il has noi ai yet had the hoiiour of 
being pas&ed into a law among ns," 

' James Picciotto, ^* Sketches of Anglo Jewish History," p. 111. *^On Nov, 
18, 1745, Mr. Morgan introduced into the Irish House of Commons a Bill for the 
naturalisation of persons professing the Jewish religioti. The Bill was passed 
Nov, 25, but was thrown out by the Peers. Mr, Morgan again brought f (ft- ward 
the Jewish Naturalisation Bill on March IE, ITiG^ and the Irii^h Commons, to 
show their determination, carried it through in three days without a dissenting 
voice. It was thrown out again by the same power, but only by a small majority. 
There were very few resident Jews in Ireland at that time, and ^o this rei^-nlt; 
was not of great praotical moment. Nevertheless, the oongregation at Bev^i^'^ 
Marks, considering the principle al stake, was much annoyed at this di>appoini^ 
ment. It wa« believed that had proper measures been adopted, the vote^ 
required to secure success in the Upper House might have been obtained. An 
other movements in the same direction were anticipated, a * Committee o£ Dili- 
gence* was appointed by that community to represent the Interents of the 
nation, and to sei^e every opportunity to establish its freedom. The duties of 
this committee were to walch over the affairs of the Jews, to grasp at every 
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Jows were expressly ejtcepted from the benefit of the Iri^^h 
Naturalisation Act of 1783.1 

The Dublin congi^egation decHned steadily towai*d the end of 
the eighteentb century, and by the beginning of the nineteenth the 
synagogue was discontinued,'-^ and the borrowed scrolls returned to 
the Be vis Mark^ congregation*^ About 1822 the congregation was 
re-organtsed, and it iias prospered ever since. Its place of worship 
was for several years at 40 Stafford Street; a new synagogue was 
built in Mary's Abbey in 1835, and the present place of worship is 
in Adelaide Boad,* 

The Missionary Movement for the Conversion of the Jews^ which 
spread throughout the British Isles during the £rst quiu^ter of the 
nineteenth century, found its way into Ireland also. An Aujdliary 
Society was established at Dublin as early as 1821,* with branches at 
both Sligo ^ and Belfast J 

It may not be amiss to mention here that among the zealous 
defenders of the rights of the Jews wa^ the famous Irishnmn, Daniel 
O'Connell,® Mr. Lionel Abrahams has but recently published a strong 
letter of **the Liberator/' written in 1829 to I. h. Goldsmid, with 
whom he appears to have been on intimate terms. In this letter 



chance for improving th^ir coodltlon, and to protect them sgaiDtt any dafiger. 
, , » Another aUfimpt was ma^e by Mr. Morgan in favour c^f the Jew« la th« 
Irish House of Comtnonfl. In Dec. 1747 the Jewish NaturaU.mtioD Bill was 
oDce more agreed to^ to be rejected as before by a stubborn Upper House^ 
notwithstanding^ the eiertiona of the Committee of Diligence^ In 17&} tlie 
Eoard of Deputiea waa orgfiniaed/* 

See al^o ** Papers of the Anglo- Jewish Historical Exhibition," 1887, p. 3, 

^ -Encyd&ptJEdia Britiinnica, Bth edition, vol. xili* p, 6^4* 

* '*Thd History of the Coimty of Dubliti/' bj John D' Alton, Dublin, 1S38, 
p. &7. 

** The Temple on discontinaance waa converted into a glaM hoii»e.*^ Whtte^ 
hall and Wal»h, '* HUtorj of Dublin," p. 845. 

8ee also Picoiotto, *' 3 ketches/' A,c., p. 225 » (The ajnago^ne wbm closed 
about 17iJl.) See also Jttoisk Chronicie^ London* Jan, 4, 1901, 

* PicciOtto, p. 225, and Jtm^h Chronidt, Jan. 4, 1901. 

* John D* Alton, " Historj of the Count j of Dnbiin/' p» 57. 
Jeteiah Ytar Bftok, 1903, p. 137, 

* '' The Jewish Kxpositor And Friend of lar&el." London, 1831 » p, 201* 

* Ibid. p. 478. ' Ibid. 

<* ** The American Ojclopsedia" {1&74J, vol. viii, p, 5m. 
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Ejunell urges bim to continue tlie fight for Jewiab emancipa- 
tion.^ 

In 183 3 J though the House of Lords rejectGd tlie Bill for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities, the Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) 
both spoke and voted in its favour,^ * 

Little by little the reatrictions on the Jews of Ireland were 
removed, nuich aa they were removed in the rest of the British IsleR, 
The exceptions in the Naturalisation Act of 1783, referred to above, 
were abolished in 1846.^ In the same year tlie obsolete statute, **de 
Judaism o/' which prescribed a special dreis for Jewa, was also for- 
mally repealed.* The Irish Marriage Act of 1844 expressly made 
provision for marriages according to Jewish rites.* 

When the Irish famine was at its height in 1847, the Jews of 
America took an active interest in relieving the distress j and a 
notable meeting was organised by the Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregation of New York, at which a fund was raised which wai trans- 



^ See the interest fug article on **Six J. L. Goldsmid and the AdmlsBion of 
the Jews oC England to Parliament/' by Mr. Lionel AbTabamSt in Transactiont 
of ike Jtmiih Huiorkal Suciet^ of Eti^tand, voL iv» p. 131 , Part of O'ConneU's 
letter is as follows : ** I am tn-Ckch obHged to you for jour kind congratulatiotia 
on the event of the Clare electioti, . . * I ussure you I should be most happj, if 
any event should induce you to visit tbe * Green l^le/ to show you my sense of 
jour kindness In the best manner in mj power. Ireland baa claims on jour 
ancient raoe^ as it Is the onlj Christian count; j that I know of iinsullied bj any 
one act of persecution of the Jews* 

**I enrirely agree with you on the principle of freedom of conscience^ and 
no man can admit the sacred principle without extending It equally to the Jew 
as to the Chriatian* » , . With these seotimeuta you will find me the constant 
and active friend to ei^ery measure which tends to give the Jews an equality of 
civil righta with all other the King's subjects — a perfect unconditional equality, 
I think every day a day of injustice until that civil equal! ly is attained by the 
Jews. Command my most unequivocal and energetic eiertlons in Parliament 
to do away with the legal forms and the laws which now ensnare or impede the 
conscientious Jew In seeking for those stations to which other iubjects are 
entitled/^ &c. kc, 

■ See article above referred to. TransaeHom of the Jtmsh Mitt&rual Smitijf 
pf Eng^land^ vol. iv. p. liiT, 

* £ncycl<^tc^m Britannicat 9th edition « vol. xiif. p. 084. 

* Ibid., p, QHL 

* j£wisk rear Book (1902-1903), p. ZM. 
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tnitfced in aid of the stiver ers,^ The ReT, Bamue! M. Isaacs^ xninij^iter 
cif another New York congregation , also made a collection for the 
Fame purpose from among the m amber b of the Franklin Street 
Hy nagogue, 2 

Toward the middle of the nineteenth century several families of 
Gennan Jews settled in Ireland. ConspicuouB among these was the 
Jaffe family of Belfast, which estahliflhed the famous linen house 
bearing its name,^ 

Jewa have refveatedly held office in Ireland, A Benjamm 
D* Israeli or Disraeli, a public notary in Dublin from IT 88 to lT96j 
and later a prominent member of the Dublin Btock Exchange, held 
the office of Sheriff for County Carlow in 1810.* In all likelihooil, 
however, he was a Jew by origin only. 

Another peraon of Jewish extraction, Ralph Bernal-Oshome, was 
a prominent landowner in Ireland* Me had married the heiress of 
Sir Thomas Osborne, of Newtown Anner, Tipperary, in 1344, and 
assumed the name of 0:5borne in addition to the family name of 
Bern ah Hi^ represented Water ford in Parliament in 18 7 O.'^ 



' See The OvrMtni (Phila., 1847), toL V. pp, 115-45, for an elaborate 
acKiount of thiB meeting. Its object was *' to take measuree for the relief of the 
famUhiBg tbousaTids in that a&rartunate and destitute comitry, Ireland/' Samnel 
I.azani9 was Chairman, tsaitc Phillips, V,P., and S. J* Josephs, Sec* Addresses 
were made bj Be v. J. J. Lyons, Urmh H, Judah, Jona^ B. Phtllipe, Ass^it^tant 
Dintriot Attornert and Major Mordecai M. Noah. 

* *' Beport of the Iritih Rettef Committee of the City of New York." New 
York. 1848, p. 4 h 

* Jewiih Ymr B^ok, 190S, p. 305, llie writer U informed that Mr. G. W, 
Wolff I a member of the well known Bhip*building firm of HarlaDd & Wolff, i?i 
of Jewisli birth, and lia^ beeti a leading resident of Belfast for many Jfcars, 
representing one of the diTisions of that city in Parliament. 

* He died August 9, 1814. and was buried in St. Peler^s Chnrchjard, Dublin. 
See *' Dictionary of National Biography,** edited by LesHe Stephen, 18!?8, vol. 
XT. Also Foater, Coffe^tfat%a ihn^ogica^ pp. 6-16, 60. Nott$ and Queriit, 5tU 
eerieaT tL 47, H6 ; %i. 2^, 117. According to Mr. Lucien Wolf, he w»s probably a 
member of a Huguenot family, named Disraeli, See Mr. Wolf's interesting paper 
on the Disraeli Family, p* 2C*2f above. 

* ** Dictionary of NatlonijI Biographv," iv, p. 1^73, &c. He was born in 
tSOti and died in 1^82. See Bagenal's '' Lite of Ralph Eernal Osborne," 188C 
London Tim es, Jan. 6 and 11, 1S82. tjenUeman's Magazine, 1844» pt. ii, pp. 310^ 
tiHH. Tenipi^ Bar, Sept. 1884. FortnitjhUy lifvirw, Oct. 1884. 

According to Picciotto ("Sketches,"' p. 211), his father, lialph Hermal, was 
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The first professing Israelite, however, to hold office was Lewis 
Harris, Alderman of the City of Dublin. ^ His son, Alfred Wormser 
Harris, succeeded him as senior Alderman, and in 1880 contested the 
County of Kildare in the Liberal interest. The latter now (1903) 
holds Commissions of the Peace for the City and County of Dublin.* 

The most prominent position ever held in Ireland by a Jew was 
that of Lord Mayor of Belfast, held by Sir Otto Jaffe, 1899-1900, 
and again in 1904. He also became High Sheriff in 1901. At present 
Sir Otto Jaffe is Justice of the Peace for Belfast, and al^o Consul at 
that city for the German Qovernment.' 

Maurice E. Solomons, Justice of the Peace for tlie City and 
County of Dublin, is also acting Consul in that city for the Austro* 
Hungarian empire.* 

Among the Jews graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, may 
be mentioned N. L. Benmohel, the first professing Israelite to enter 
the institution since its foundation by Queen Elizabeth, John D. 
Rosenthal, LL.D., Barrow Emanuel, and Ernest W. Harris, LL.D. 
The Rev. Alfred Philipp Bender, J. P., a native Irish Jew, has been 
government member of the Council of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope.^ 

It has been repeatedly stated, though the writer is unable to 
say on what authority, that Elizabeth Jane Charlemont, Countess 
Caulfield, a woman of varied accomplishments, and wife of the third 
Earl of Charlemont, although a Christian by birth, became a regular 
attendant of synagogue worship, often seeking advice from Rabbis 
in religious matters. She resided in the country near Belfast, and 
frequently attended synagogue there.^ 

the son of Jacob Beroal, a prominent Jew who had educated his children to 
Christianity. See also OerUlemaris Magazine, 1823, pt. ii. 92 ; 1854, pt ii, 628. 
Sir Henry Cole's Biog., 1885, i 289-290. 

> Jewitfi Year Book, 1902-1903, p. 294. 

« Ibid., 1902-1903, p. 294. 

' Ibid., p. 305. See also JetoitK ChronieU (London), Feb. 8, 1901. The 
Jewish World (London), Nov. 3, 1899. This contains a sketch of Sir Otto Jaffe, 
and his portrait as Lord Major of Belfast. 

< Jewish Year Book, 1902-1903, p. 341. 

» Ibid., 1902-1903, pp. 284, 332. 

* See Jewish Exponent, Sept. 11, 1903. 
VOL. V. Q 
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Irekad u the only portion of the British Idas which has & 
reiigioiu eensos, and eonseqaentlj figures are more nearlj correct 
here than ekewhere. The Jewish population in IStJl was 238. Bj 
the cenene of 1881 it did not exceed 453, nkostij of tlagllali and 
(jperman extraction.^ Since that date, howerer, the Jewish popola- 
tion haa increased cocjiiderablj, donbtiess owing to Russian imsoigra- 
tion. In Iddl it wm given as 1779r and in 1901 the etimate was 
3771 ioq1s.> 

The balk ol this population resides in Dublin, which contains 
about 2200 Jewa.^ Besides the synagogue in Adelaide Road, diere 
are fire minor congregations, a Board of Goardians, and a number of 
diaritable and educational institutions.^ 

Belfast baa a Jewish population of about 450, and oontains 
flereral charitable organisations and a synagogue, of which Sir 
Otto Jaffe IS President.* The Jewirth population of Cork is about 
400J Limerick,' Londonderry,^ and Waterford ^^ have each a syna- 
gogue and charitable arganiaations. Zionist societies also hare been 
SHtaUished in Ireland. 

According to provinces, the Jewish population is distributed 
as follows: Connaught, 4; Leinster, 2246; Munster, 670; and 
Ulster, 851." 

> Bmeydapadia Britarmiai, 9th edition, toL ziii. p. 685u 
« Jewith Year Book, 1900-1901, p. 27. 

> Ibid., 1901-1902, p. 177. The total U now probably 1000 higher. 
« Ibid., 1903, p. 137. In 1907-1908 the number giren is 270a 

* Ibid., p. 137. This gives the Tarioofl institotionfl in detsil. 

• Ibid. In 1907-1908 the nomber of Belfast Jews is given as 80a 
' Ibid., p. 210. 

' A description of the Jews of Limerick appeared in the ^rraeiue (M.T.) 
TeUgram^ written bj M. A. Hartigan. See also American Jtraeliie^ Oct. 23, 1908L 
Jewiek Tear Book, 1903, p. 148. The synagogue is on Calooney Sueet. See 
also Jewuk Chronicle, Jan. 28, 1901. 

» Jevfiih Year Book, 1903, p. 152. 

»« Ibid., p. 169. 

» Ibid.. 1901-1902. p. 177. 



THE NORWICH DAY-BOOK. 

By the Rev. S. LEVY, M.A. 

The Norwich Day-Book is the name given by Jacobs and Wolf, 
BiUiotheca Anglo-Judaica^ xviii., to four rolls preserved in the 
Muniment Room at Westminster Abbey, which contain the trans- 
actions of the Norwich Jewish Exchequer day by day for the years 
9-11 Hen. III. The documents are mentioned in the Historical 
MSS. Convmimon, Fourth Report, Appendix, p. 182, and have hitherto 
been officially known as Nos. 140, 145, 147, and 157 ; these numbers 
being written in dorso of each in pencil. But according to Dr. Scott's 
new catalogue now in process of making, they become Nos. 6686, 
6687, 6673, and 9013 respectively. Dr. Scott describes No. 140 as 
follows : " Register of bonds for loans due from Christians to Jews, 
December to April, 10 H. III." — a description equally adequate for 
the remaining rolls, though the points in which No. 157 differs from 
the others will be noted later. 

ROLL 140. 

This roll consists of two or three membranes sewn end to end, 
making an entire length of 25 inches, its width being 8 inches. 
Unlike the remaining- documents it possesses neither heading nor 
endorsement. No doubt at the date of its compilation it formed part 
of a larger roll, which, including No. 145, gave a complete year's 
enrolment (10 H. III.), just as No. 147 is a full year's enrolment for 
11 H. III. It has no tag or elongated strip for fastening wheu 
rolled. The first dated entry is given as December 23rd, the last as 
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144 TEt KOEinCH TAT-BOOC. 

AvrZ Itirid. Tut mmitier of entrieF for flftdi mandi ' 

LiL} : uitfr jimi-eB; uimiber i»eiiic f oizr for JanuKnr. uid liie Li^liefS 

KirMWSL iur F«iiniiirv. TtH- hmhh* of the 'wmrrt'ti js ^zvvn in mpitiV 

hjid fc mur^i. if j^ far libf oar:* — ezscdj be in Ik Hp e elm gn isuUiei 

jiu'Dmiij<?c ii«rfiri;a.- Tkkt hbLncwrhme xin-on^cnit v a^ipm i Huil T Ihe 

voEk if azrf- ficribf:. kiid itn- {mti ubtft ite dacnuDBnt 

UkJBbd ijqrji^ uiif- ciripzuJ iiH^s-xiiiieiniF nf ik Icam — tiTlif, 

T^e fiiritff doef not f ciDcnR- in dftbl] ihe vmal mcftiiods of cob- 
trhc?tia(n fcmnd ii. xbe afficiiu QonnneniF of tk period, for be vb- 
pcaaLediT pref pbriidisf iriuiicinT ik fin|:iitef!t can1a^u!taa& auk. TW 
foUcnrin^ jniiv \te chiBd nf^ aaanj*W — 

(a) a> BUiiidf for ubt* prpporatirvL <<{ lojd iJm* fcs* ^«f. 

{?•) do far .ialtit. 

(r) an far anmu^ (and easefV 

{ j) f fur n". .}%'•"*. tt'i'rt:^ and #»:*"?•-«» ''«jr:, 

( f I { mart mre] v i 73? far fditu^ or tJZao. 

Ll pcdit uf f urm*.iicm liie Irtiiers - a '' uid - q,** - e," *• t," And •* r," 
beu- & |TBa:t rfsseonttliLZfeoe tc> o&e mnodier : fio that in liie aae of filaee 
SbXid propea- luoDefi. n it aft«n b fiaaDffviuLt diScnh BB^tter to deode 
witi liocLT&rj Tijfoii tif- coprect It-uer. A further pecaiHBiitT to be 
notiotjd if liiif* g^ ;'. wLicb €>ri5enti!T if ftqniTBlent to ^itiiuwl Umbb 
pecTTjOikjitM^ are common ix> Xos. 14S and 147 ; for ibe suae hand ie 
f oizxid. ajikoi;^ cOiLerB, in ilke»e nro roUs. 

ygtii iiif in liLe manner of fpcJIin^ the naiBee of perBone and 
yiwjfok clhu^ f CJT hTiienticm. The forms grren aiv alnost identkml with 
IdaUBfr ^IT^TL zi. iLi* pal»Iisbc^ OciBe and Fai<eni RmI1« fcr this period off 

Ti>« «aiTrie« febor but liide x^bjiation in thdr chancter. Hie 
hivk; j'«c:««nJ fcirm is t2>e noti£cBtion of a loan, with the DBaae and 
pl*«r rjf rttddeiiw of the borrower torelher mith the naaie of the 
ieeader, tlin« : *- Waruems. filiuf Alexuniri de Wahham, debit Ibbbc 
fly,' Jun-et-'' euc. 

TLfc ajs'jont of iL^* loan is then stated, the terms of repBjmwt, 
the rate of interest, cccasionallj the names of the pledges And the 
*^^^^7 P^^^OL In Edition, notioes of fines and repBTmcnts bx« 
frequentlj atet with. 
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ROLL 145. 
Size 40" by 8." 

This is a continuation for the same year, and as the first entry 
is June 5thy the record for the month of May is missing. On the 
whole, it is better written, more carefully copied, and contains more 
contraction marks. The entries for August 18th and 20th are by a 
new hand, the day of the month being given at the conclusion of the 
enrolment and not in the margin. The remaining entries for August 
and for September 1st and 2nd indicate a further change — either a 
return to the original scribe or to a third hand — but several of the 
entries for September show a return to hand No. 2. The names of 
the month are wntten in loose capitals and uncials. 

There is no change of matter — the enrolments are of the same 
nature as already described, and, with the slight exception as to 
method of dating, are entered in a similar manner. The following is 
given as an endorsement, which supplies the first indication of the 
date of the document : " Ann^ Decimus. ^, IJ. Dni. H. fit. diii. J. 
Regis." 

There still remains a small portion of the tag at the end of the 
roll, which formerly served to fasten it. 

ROLL 147. 
Size 70" by 8", six membranes^ seum end to end. 

This document records a complete year of enrolments, viz. 
11 H. III. The first entry is made on the morrow of SS. Simon 
and Jude (Nov). The last entry bears the date of October 21st. It 
possesses the following heading in elongated capitals, elaborately 
drawn : — 

'^ Annus Undecimus Q. Q. H. Filii. 1^. Johis. Incept ^ die 
Simonis t Jude." 

The handwriting, method of entry, and character of entries are 
all similar to the rolls already described ; the same scribes evidently 
being responsible also for this roll. 
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Under the date of March 26th we find an entry, which discloses 
the name of one of the scribes, for it is written in the first person : 
" Ego, Andreas Wascelin, cognoeco quod," etc. The last line of the 
roll (Regpice i tergo. Hoc Nota) refers to three or four entries which 
complete the year. 

A further endorsement, written in a Chancery-hand and entered 
nine years afterwards (20 H. III.), is to be found referring to the 
withdrawal of a certain cyrograph per brere regis. Two tags, 10 inches 
and 2 inches, at the bottom of the roll, serve as a means of fastening. 



ROLL 157. 
Size 100" by 8", sLc mentbraneSy setm as before. 

This document clearly belongs to a different series from that of 
the three preceding ones. It is written in the Chancery-hand of the 
period, commences 9 H. III. and runs to the beginning of 11 H. III., 
thus covering the period already described in the other rolls. It is 
very clearly and elegantly written, and bears a resemblance to the 
fine writing of the Charter enrolments of the period. Though dealing 
with matters of the same nature, the form of entry is very much 
shortened ; the references to interest, pledges, etc., being much briefer 
and in many cases not given at all. Nevertheless the scribe gives in 
the first entry the full phrase, ^' debet reddere" and also ''primus 
terminus," which are not given in previous rolls. 

The heading is as follows : — 

" Annus. Reg. Henr. fit. Reg. Jotiis. Non^ Mensis. April." 

This is the document to which Madox refers in his chapter, "The 
Exchequer of the Jews" (vol. i. c. vii. p. 139). He there describes it 
as an enrolment of loans, etc.; gives in a foot-note the first entry ; 
cites also an entry to prove the writer to be one Galfridus de 
Qwelnetham, and finally quotes two endorsements, the one in totOf 
the other in part. All the quotations given by Madox are printed 
herewith, together with other specimen entries of this document. 
Madox, however, makes no reference whatever to Rolls 140, 145, 
and 147. 

These documents, on the one hand, furnish material for the 
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genealogist in exactly the same way as the contemporary Feet of 
fines ; and, on the other hand, they offer much information concerning 
rate of interest and repayment of loans, which may be compared with 
other evidence of the same period. Finally, they provide material on 
the Jewish side for a comparison with the methods of their great rivals, 
the Caursines, who became so active about ten years later (1235). 

In writing this Introduction I have received valuable assistance 
from Mr. R F. Churchill, M.A. Mr. Churchill also, at my request, 
transcribed the specimen extracts, which were afterwards extended 
and translated by Miss E. Salisbury. 
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No. 140. 

Tranacript. 

%Vodate.] Walteriis filius Alexandri de Waltham solvit Isaac filio Jumeii v 

solidos et debet x solidos primus terminus Pasca v solidos festo Sancti 
Johannis v solidos et sinon dabit pro libra duoe denarios. 

Alanus de Seniore debet Isaac filio Jurneti xiiij iiiarcas et dabit inde 
de lucro quolibet anno zx solidos solvendos per v annos a die Sancti 
Tome Apostuli anno x^' solvendos ad pasca x solidos festum Sancti Michaelis 
X solidos et sinon dabit pro libra ij denarios lucri super terras et in fine 
V annorum reddet predicto Isaac predictas xiiij marcas et sinon dabit qua- 
libet ebdomada quulibet libra duos denarios. 

[m0.1 Robertas Hauecrin solvit Isaac filio Jurneti c solidos et debet ad Natalem 

anno x<> et sinon dabit pro libra ij denarios. 

xxiij.* Willelmus filius Roberti de Reidun' debet Isaac filio Jurneti xxiiij libras 

primus terminus pasca anno x<> triginta solidos ad festum Sancti Michaelis 
XXX solidos et sic de anno in annum etc. et sinon dabit pro libra duos 
denarios lucri et sciendum quod si reddere voluerit ad Pascha predictam c 
solidos et ad festum Sancti Michaelis c solidos et ad Pascha primo poatea c 
solidos, etc.y erit quietus ipse et heredes sui de omnibus debitis, etc. 

Stephanus de Sparrham modo accipit a Diaie Franceis dimidiam matcam 
reddendam in crastinum Sancti Thome Apostuli anno x et sinon dabit pro 
libra iij denarios super terras. 

Philippus filius Johannis de Estun' solvit Isaac filio Jurneti \\ marcas et 
dimidiam et debet ij marcas et dimidiam ad festum Sancti Johannis anno x 
et sinon dabit pro libra ij denarios super terras. 

Qilbertus filius Rogeri de Fransham modo accipit a Mosseo filio Abrahe 
sex marcas reddendas ad Pasca anno x et sinon dabit pro libra iij denarios 
super terras. 

Janoarias £udo de Muleton' solvit Isaac filio Jurneti triginta solidos et debet x 

XT die. libras et x solidos primus terminus pasca xxx solidos Sancti Johannis 

Sancti Michaelis [similiter] et sinon dabit pro libra duos denarios etc at 

supra. 



' xxxiij in MS. 
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ROLL 140. 

Trandation, 

Walter son of Alexander de Waltham pays Isaac son of Jurnet 58. and 
owes IDs. ; the first term of Easter 5s., at the feast of St. John 58. ; and if 
not he will give two pence for the pound. 

Alan de Senior owes Isaac son of Jurnet 14 marks, and will give as 
interest thereof every year 208., payahle in 5 years from the day of St. 
Thomas the Apostle in the 10th year, to be paid at Easter 10s., at the feast 
of St. Michael 10s. ; and if not he will give two pence of interest for the 
pound upon his lands : and at the end of 5 years he will render to the said 
Isaac the aforesaid 14 marks ; and if not he will give every week two pence 
for every pound. 

Robert Hauecrin pays Isaac son of Jurnet 100 shillings, and owes 

at Christmas in the 10th year, and if not he will give two pence for the 
pound. 

William son of Robert de Reidun owes Isaac son of Jurnet £23: — the xxiijrd. 
first term Easter in the 10th year thirty shillings, at the feast of St. Michael 
thirty shillings, and thus from year to year, etc., and if not he will give two 
pence of interest for the pound. And be it known that if he be willing to 
pay at the Easter aforesaid 100 shillings, and at the feast of St Michael 100 
shillings, and at the Easter first afterwards 100 shillings, etc., he shall be quit 
himself and his heirs of all debts, etc. 

Stephen de Sparrham now receives from Diaia Franceis half a mark, 
payable on the morrow of St Thomas the Apostle in the 10th year ; and if 
not, he will give three pence for the pound on lands. 

Philip son of John de Estun pays Isaac son of Jurnet 2 marks and a 
half, and owes 2 marks and a half at the feast of St. John in the 10th year ; 
and if not, he will give 2d. for the pound upon lands. 

Gilbert son of Roger de Fransham now receives from Moses son of 
Abraham six marks payable at Easter in the 10th year ; and if not, he will 
give three pence for the pound upon lands. 

Eudes de Muleton pays Isaac son of Jurnet thirty shillings, and owes January 
10 pounds and 10 shillings ; the first term of Easter 30 shillings, St John 15th day. 
[and] St. Michael [likewise]; and if not, he will give two pence for the 
pound, etc., as above. 
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Febniarius 
j die. 



iiijo die. 



xj die. 



Zlllj. 



Johannes filius Galfridi de Rising' debet Simoni filio Sarre xxiij solidos 
reddendos ad festum Sancte Fidis anno x° et sinon dabit pro libra iij 
denarios etc. 

Radulfus filius Godefridi de Irminglonde debet Cipore' filie Magietri 
Merini zxj niarcas et dimidiam primus terminus ad purificacionem anno x* 
viginti marcas et ad pasca prinio postea xx solidos et sinon dabit pro libra 
tres denarios ac[crementi], etc. 

Rogerus filius Odnnis modo accipit a Simone filio Sarre xiv solidos 
reddendos ad Natalem Sancti Johannis anno x<* et sinon dabit pro libra 
tres denarios super terras et catalla. 

Robertus Lenald de Sweinetborp debet Simoni filio Sarre novem solidos 
ad mediam quadragesimam anno x et sinon dabit ... in ebdomada super 
terras et catalla et pro hoc debito est ipse quietus de cirographo xxxiij 
solidoruiu et de omnibus aliis versus eum usque hanc diem dictum, etc 

Gile de Wechesham solvit Isaac filio Jumeti centum et decern libras et 
debet c et x libras primus terminus ad festum Sancte Fidis anno x centum 
solidos Sancti Michaelis similiter Sancti Hillarii similiter et Pasca similiter 
et sic de anno in annum etc. et sinon dabit pro libra duos denarioe lucri 
super terras et redditus et catalla ac[crementi], etc. 



XX die. Henricus Tallimongrir Kipe debet Ahrahe filio Mossei xiij soUdoe ad 

quindenam trinitatis anno x et sinon dabit pro libra tres denarios super 
terras et catalla. 

xxiij. Ricardus filius Eustacii de Saxlingham debet Isaac filio Jumeti duodecim 

solidos ad pasca anno x^' duos solidos et ad quindenam Sancte Fidis decern 
solidos et sinon dabit pro libra duos denarios super terras et catalla. 



MiirciiiB. Henricus Kipe Talhmongrir debet Abrahe filio Mossei xvj solidos ad 

festum Sancti Martini anno xj^ et sinon dabit pro libra tres denarioe super 
terras et catalla. 

Idem a die quo pcrmisit ultra predictum terminum nullum in lucro 
exiget. 

xviij die. Willelmus filius Ranulfi de Swerdestun' fecit finem cum Diaie filio 

Samsonis per tres libras et cum Merino filio Jascei per alias tres libras et per 
duo tallias reddendam ad festum Sancte Fidis anno x medietatem et ad 
Natalem aliam lucrum libre tres denarios super terras et catalla. 
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John son of Geoffrey de Rising owes Simon son of Sarah 23 shillings, 
j)ayable at the feast of St. Faith in the 10th year ; and if not, he will give 3 
pence for the pound, etc. 

Ralph son of Godfrey de Irniinglonde owes Cipora daughter of Master February 
Merinus^ 21 marks and a half ; the first term at the Purification in the 10th ^'^ °*^* 
year twenty marks, and at the Easter first afterwards 20 shillings ; and if 
not, he will give three pence of [increment] for the pound, etc. 

Roger son of Otho now receives from Simon son of Sarah 14 shillings, 4tb day. 
payable at the Nativity of St. John in the 10th year ; and if not, he will 
give three pence for the pound upon lands and chattels. 

Robert Lenald of Sweinetborp owes Simon son of Sarah nine shillings at Hth day. 
Mid-Lent in the 10th year ; and if not, he will give ... a week upon lands 
and chattels : and for this debt he is quit of the chirograph of 33 shillings, 
and of all other [thim/s] against him until this said day, etc. 

Giles de Wechesham pays Isaac son of Jurnet one hundred and ten 1*^^- 
pounds, and owes 100 and 10 pounds ; the first term at the feast of St Faith 
in the 10th year one hundred shillings, at Michaelmas the like, at St. Hilary 
the like and at Easter the like, and thus from year to year, etc. ; and if not, 
he will give two pence of interest for the pound upon lands and rents and 
chattels of [increment], etc. 

Henry [the tallowmonger of Kipe?] owes Abraham son of Moses* 13 20th dsiy. 
shillings at the quindene of Trinity in the 10th year ; and if not, he will 
give three pence for the pound upon lands and chattels. 

Richard son of Eustace de Saxlingham owes Isaac son of Jurnet twelve 23rd. 
shillings ; at Easter in the 10th year two shillings, and at the quindene of 
St. Faith ten shillings; and if not, he will give two pence for the pound 
upon lands and chattels. 

Httury of Kipe, tallowmonger, owes Abraham son of Moses 16 shillings March, 
at the feast of St. Martin in the 11 th year ; and if not, he will give three 
{)ence for the pound upon lands and chattels. 

The same from the day which he allowed beyond the aforesaid term 
will exact nothing in interest. 

William son of Ranulf de Swerdestun made a fine with Diaia son of 18tb day. 
Samson for three pounds, and with Merinus son of Josce for another three 
pounds and by two tallies, one moiety payable at the feast of St. Faith in the 
10th year and the other at Christmas; interest of the pound tbree pence 
upon lands and chattels. 



' [Meyr? and so throughout.] 

5^ [Spelt **.Moase" throughout in original.] 
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Rannlfus Champanie finem fecit cum Merino filio Benedicti de Oxonia 
per XV solidos et sex denarios primus terminus ad xv pasce anno x tres 
solidos ix denarios et oboluni et ad pentecostem totidem et ad festum Sancti 
Johannis totidem et ad festum Sancti Michaelis totidem et sinon dabit pro 
libra tres denarios super terras et catalla. 

xxix die. Alanus de Seniore debet Merino filio Joscei de Oxonia tres marcas ad 

festum Sancte Fidis anno x^ et sinon dabit pro libra duos denarios. 

Aprilis. Johannes filius Roberti de Depham modo accipit a Isaac filio 

Mossei iiij^' marcas reddendas ad festum Onmium Sanctorum anno xj et 
sinon dabit pro libra duos denarios super terras. 

ix die. Petrus filius Willelmi del Frith debet Josceo de Eia xv solidos et dimi- 

diam summam frumenti ad festum Sancti Michaelis anno decimo lucrum 
libre tres denarios super terras et catalla. 

Eodem die Petrus filius Petri Constabularii de Cacalton' finem fecit cum Benedicto 

[xiij]. Crispin de Londinio per xx libras et habet unam inde talliara xvj librarum 

et aliam quatuor primus terminus Natalis anno xj lucrum libre duo denarii 

super terras et catalla. 



xiij die. Ricardus de Daggeworthe filius Osberti filii Henrici finem fecit cum 

Isaac filio Juriieti per 1 marcas reddendas primus terminus festo Sancti 
Johannis anno x quinque marcas et purificationis primo postea v marcas et 
sic de anno in annum etc. et sinon dabit pro libra duos denarios et per huuc 
debitum est * ipse et pater et avus et heredes quieti,^ etc. 



[xxiiij.] 



xxvj die 



Rogerus et Radulf us fratres de Bernham filio Alani solvunt Isaac filio 
Jumeti XXV solidos et debent quilibet eorum septem libras duodecim solidos 
et sex denarios primus terminus Sancti Johannis quilibet eorum xij s. vj d., 
etc., ut supra ad pasca. 

Johannis filius Johannis de Reinestorp solvit Isaac filio duas marcas et 
dimidiam et debet xij marcas et dimidiam primus terminus Sancti Michaelis 
anno x? duas marcas sccundus pasca lucrum libre duo denariL 



[Sic] 
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KAnulf Champain made a fine with Merinus son of Benedict de Oxford 
for 15 shillings and six pence ; the first term at the qnindene of Easter in 
the 10th year three shillings and ninepence halfpenny ; and at Whitsun the 
same, and at the feast of St. John the same, and at the feast of St Michael 
the same ; and if not, he will give three pence for the poun<l upon lands and 
chattels. 

Alan de Senior owes Merinus son of Josce de Oxford three marks at the 20th rlny. 
feast of St. Faith in the 10th year ; and if not, he will give two pence for 
the pound. 

John son of Robert de Depham now receives from Isaac son of Moses 4 April, 
marks, payable at the feast of All Saints in the 11th year ; and if not, he 
will give two pence for the pound Upon lands. 

Peter son of William del Frith owes Josce de Eye 16 Bhillings and half 9th day. 
a load of wheat at the feaf^t of St. Michael in the tenth year ; interest of the 
pound three pence, upon lands and chattels. 

Peter son of Peter the constable of Cacalton made a fine with Benedict The same 
Crispin of London for 20 pounds, and has one tally thereof of 16 pounds, and ^^^ [IS'^j]- 
another of four; the first term Christmas in the 11th year; interest of the 
pound two pence upon lands and chattels. 

[Here follows erased entry.] 

Richard de Daggeworthe son of Osbert son of Henry made a fine with 13th day. 
Isaac son of Jurnet for 60 marks ; payable the first term at the feast of St 
John in the 10th year five marks, and of the Purification first afterwards 6 
marks, and thus from year to year, etc. And if not, he will give two pence 
for the pound ; and by this debt he and his father and grandfather and 
heirs are quit, etc. 

Roger and Rilph, brothers of Bemham son of Alan, pay Isaac son of [24th.] 
Jurnet 26 shillings, and owe each of them seven pounds twelve shilllings and 
six pence ; the first term of St. John each of them 12s. 6d., etc, as above at 
Easter. 

John son of John dc Reinestorp pays Isaac son [of Jurnet T\ two marks 26th day. 
and a half, and owes 12 marks and a half ; the first term of St Michael in 
the 10th year two marks, the second Easter; interest of the pound two 

pence. 
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[No date.] ROLL 145. 

Traniicr%})t. 

Junius Tij. Andreas filiiis Willelmi Wascelin debet Mosseo filio Abrahe sex marcas 

tres solidos primus terminus pasca auno \y* dnas marcas et xij denarios 
similiter ad festum Sancci Michaelis et ud Pascam sequentem et sinon dabit 
pro libra tres denarios lucri super terras et catalla. 

xxiij. Hubertus de Vallibus fiiiem fecit de debito Aaronis filii Joscei de 

Eboraco per cc*^ marcas reddendas ad Natalera Sancti Johannis anno x. 
£t pro ill is marcis dabit illi quolibet anno duodecim libras lucri primus 
terminus ad festum Sancti Martini anno xj^ sex libras et ad qoindenam 
Pentecoste prime postea sex libras et secundum quod pacabit de catallo cadet 
de lucro et si quis terminus inde postea dabit pro libra duos denarios lucri 
super terras et catalla. 

[kxz Qilbertua filius Gilberti de Fransham debet Mosseo filio Salmonis xv 

solidos ad festum Omnium Sanctorum anno xj super terras de Wortliested' 
et catalla. 

JiiiiuB j®. Johannes del Wra debet Isaac filio Jurneti tres solidos ad festum Sancti 

Michaelis unno \^ et sinon dabit prout alibi duo. 



Aiifl^uAtos 
VI j die. 



Hadulfus de Dalliuger solvit Isaac filio Jurneti xxv solidos et debet 
xxvij libras et quinque solidos primus terminus ad quindenam Sancti 
Joliannis auno decimo secuudus ad festum Sancti Michaelis et Natale et 
pasca, etc. 

Vitalis Braitun Capstanus [sic] debet l^egine filie Flurie unam marcam 
debitam post festum Sancte Fidis anno x^ In lucro duos denarios. 

Adam de Bedingfeld' solvit Aaroni filio Abrahe decern libras et debet xl 
libras et xvij denarios primus terminus festum Sancti Nicolai anno xj* 
decem libras et xvij denarios. Secuudus terminus Sancti Johannis, etc., 
ut supra. 

Ricardus filius Philippi Sauringes modo accipit a Isaac filio Jurneti iiij" 
[marcas], primus terminus die veneris post festum Sancti Laurentii anno x* 
dimidiam marcam et ad festum Sancte Fidis tres marcas et dimididm. 



L die. Robertus filius Simonis de Soham debet Jacobo filio Vivea de Colecestria 

xxiiij solidos ad festum Sancti Martini anno xj° et si non lucrum libre 
duo denarii sui)er terras et catalla. 
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ROLL 145. 

Translation. 

Andrew son of William Waacelin owes Moses son of Abraham six marks June 7th. 
three shillings; the first term at Easter in the 11th year two marks and 
twelve pence, the like at the feast of St. Michael and at the Easter follow- 
ing; and if not, he will give three pence for the pound of interest upon 
lands and chattels. 

Hubert de Vaux mnde a fine of the debt of Aaron son of Josce d^ 23rd. 
York for 200 marks, payable at the Nativity of St. John in the 10th year. 
And for those marks he will give him every year twelve pounds of interest ; 
the first term at the feast of St. Martin in the 11th year six pounds, and at 
the quindene of Whitsun firat afterwards six pounds ; and that which h« 
shall pay in chattels will reduce the interest; and if any term thereof 
pass by he shall give two pence of interest for the pound upon lands and 
chattels. 

Gilbert son of Gilbert de Fransham owes Moses son of Solomon 15 [30th.] 
shillings at the feast of All Saints in the 11th year, upon the lands of 
Worthested and chattels. 

John del Wra owes Isaac son of Jurnet three shillings at the feast of July 1st. 
St. Michel in the 10th year; and if not, he will give as elsewhere two 
[etc.]. 

Ralph de Dallinger pays Isaac son of Jurnet 25 shillings and owes 27 13th. 
poun«i8 and five shillings ; the first term at the quindene of St. John in 
the 10th year, the second at the feast of St. Michael, and Christmas and 
Easter, etc. 

Hagin Braitun [chaplain?] owes Retina daughter of Flury one mark 
due after the feast of St. Faith in the 10th year. In interest two pence. 

Adam de Bedingfeld pays Aaron son of Abraham ten pounds and owes 
40 pounds and 17 pence ; the first term the feast of St. Nicholas in the 
11th year ten pounds and 17 pence; the second term, of St. John, etc., as 
above. 

Richard son of Philip Sauringes now receives from Isaac son of Jurnet Au^Kt 
4 [marks] ; the first term on the Friday after the feast of St. Laurence in ^'** ^^y- 
the 10th year half a mark ; and at the feast of St. Faith three marks and 
a half. 

Robert son of Simon de Soham owes Jacob son of Vives de Colchester lOth day. 
24 shillings at the feast of St. Martin in the 11th year; and if not, the 
interest of the pound two pence upon lands and chattels. 
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tiij. Ricardus de Elington' aurifaber eidem Jaeobo xxxij adlidos ad festum 

Sancti Michaelia anno x. et sinon solvet dabit pro libim dnoB denarioa super 
terras et redditos et catalla. Actnm, etc 

tvllj (iiu. Rogenis filins Pfailippi de Ho debet Moneo filio Abcahe et Isaac filio 

Salomonis octo marcas, scilicet medietatem nni et aliam alteri, priiniis 
terminus festam Sancti MicbaeUs anno regni Regit Henrid, etc, deeimo diias 
niarcas et nnani summam avene et a«l pasca primo postea doas maicaa et ad 
festum Sancti Micbaelis proximo postea dnas marcas et ad festam Sancti 
Micliaelis proximo postea dnas marcas Incmm libre g d. et pro hocdebito est 
quietus et pater ejus, etc 

Johannes filing Henrici de UWestun' finem fecit cum Isaac filio Jumeti 
per debita Mossei filii Abrabe Isaac filii Salomonis et Diaie le Sealarius per 
quinque marcas reddendas ad festum Sancti Martini anno x. Actum eadem 

die [xxviij]. 

Ho|»t«mber. Wolmenus Pigge de RudenbaV debet Jiisceo filio Mttgistri Merini nnam 

marcam primus terminus Sanctus Andreas anno x dimidiam marcam, [festo] 
Sancti Andre anno serjneTiti dimidiam marcam. Warinus Edward' plegios 
de sex solidify et Alanus Franceis de aliis sex et predictus Wolmenus qniettis 
est versus predictum Jo>ceum et Merinnm lieredes, etc Actum j die 
Septembris. 

vlij. Galfridus filius Ricardi Ruffi de Berchstrete debet Jumino filio Jacubi 

de Oxonia xxxj s. ij d. ad festum Sancti Martini anno xj super terras et 
catalla. 

Robertus llakun tinem fecit cum Semuret per triginta marcas primus 
terminus festum Sancti Micbaelis anno deeimo j marcam, pasca j marcanii ^ 
sic de anno in annum, etc., et per hoc debitum est quietus, etc Idem Robertus 
post obitum matris pacabit per annum duas marcas et dimidiam et dictus 
Judseus acquietabit vas ad scaccarium domini Regis de quinquaginta solidis 
qui sunt in demands. 

t «ix (lie. Bartholomeus de Crek' del)et Isaac filio Jurneti quatuor viginti et septem 

decem libras et decern solidos, primus terminus festum Sancti Micbaelis anno 
Regis x« septem libras et decern solidos et ad natalem similiter, etc, pasca et 
Sanctum Johannem, lucrum libre ij d. super terras. Pater ejus plegiavit 
super terras et catalla et dictus Isaac acquietabit eum de xx solidis cirograpbi 
cc marcarum. Idem debet dicto Isaac quolibet anno duas summas frumenti 
ad fe^itum Suucti Micbaelis et yter hoc debitum est quietus, etc 
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Hichartl de Elington, goldsmith, to the wime Jacoh 32 shillings at the 13th. 
fea8t of St. Michael in the 10th year ; and if he does not pay he will give for 
the pound two pence upon lands and rents and chattels. Done, etc. 

Roger son of Philip de Ho owes Moses son of Abraham and Isaac son of 18th day. 
Solomon eight marks, to wit, a moiety to the one and another to the other ; 
the fii-st term the feast of St. Michael in the tenth year of the reign of King 
Henry, etc., two marks and one load of oats ; and at the Easter first after- 
wards two marks; and at the feast of St. Michael next afterwards two 
marks ; interest of the pound 2d : and for this debt he is quit and his 
father, etc. 

John son of Henry de Ulvestun made a fine with Isaac son of Jurnet 
for the debts of Moses son of Abraham, Isaac son uf Solomon and Diaia le 
Scalarius for five marks, payable at the feast of St. Martin in the 10th year. 
Done the same day [28th]. 

Woolniene Pigge of Rudenhal owes Josce son of Master Merinus one Septem- 
mark ; the first term St Andrew in the 10th year half a mark, [at the feast] °®^' 
of St. Andrew in the following year half a mark. Warin Edward* surety 
for six shillings, and Alan Franceis for the other six ; and the aforesaid 
Woolmene is quit towards the aforesaid Josce and Merinus, [their] heirs, etc. 
Done on the 1st day of September, 

Geoff i-ey son of Richard [the Red *] of Berchsti^te owes Jumiuus son of 8th. 
Jacob de Oxford 31s. 2d. at the feast of St Martin in the 11th year, upon 
lands and chattels. 

Robert Hakun made a fine with Semuret for thirty marks; the first 
term at the feast of St Michael in the tenth year one mark, at Easter one 
mark, and thus from year to year, etc : and by this debt he is quit, etc The 
eame Robert after the death of his mother will pay by the year two marks 
and a half, and the said Jew will acquit the chest at the Exchequer of the 
Lord King of fifty shillings which are in demand. 

Bartholomew de Crek owes Isaac son of Jumet four score and seventeen 29th day, 
]>ounds and ten shillings ; the first term at the feast of Saint Michael in the 
10th year of the King seven pounds and ten shillings, iind at Christmas the 
like, etc., at Easter and St John ; interest of the pound 2d., u])on lands. 
His father gave surety upon lands and chattels, and the said Isaac will acquit 
him of 20 shillings of a chirograph of 200 marka The same owes the siiid 
Isaac every year two loads of wheat at the feast of St Michael, and by this 
debt he is quit, etc. 

> [Rouaf] 
VOL. V, R 
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William son of William le Dene owes Merinus son of Benedict and December 
Elias son of Vives twelve shillings, to wit, a moiety to one and another ^* *^* 
to the other ; the first term at Whitsun in the 11th year five shillings, 
Michaelmas seven shillings. Done, etc., the first day of December. 

John son of Robert de Depham owes Samuel son of Isaac seven marks, 24th. 
at the Purification in the 11th year of the reign of the King, etc.: and for [nc] 
that debt he will give him every year of interest two marks, until the end of 
fifteen years, at these terms ; at the Assumption of St. Mary eight shillings 
and lid., and at the feast of All Saints the like, and at the Purification first 
afterwards eight shillings and ten pence, and at the feast of SL Michael in 
the 11th year two loads of wheat. And by this fine he is quit against Isaac 
son of Abraham of uU debts, sureties, demands, until this day. 

Richard son of William de Reunham owes Moses son of Abraham by January 
tally ten marks at the feast of St. Margaret in the 11th year of the reign, ^^**- 
etc., upon lands and chattels. Done the 6th day of January. 

Philip son of Miles de Hasting* owes Isaac son of Jurnet twelve pounds; 10th. 
the first term at Easter in the 11th year of the reign, etc., six pounds, and at 
the feast of St. Michael first afterwards six pounds and one load of wheat 
every year while he is in this debt. Done in the year aforesaid on the 
10th day of January. 

The same Philip is quit by this fine of a tally of eight pounds, and of 
all other debts, sureties and demands, and his Iieirs likewise, etc. Done the 
lOth day of January. 

Walter son of Ricliard de Bradcnham owes Merinus son of Josce de February 
Oxford sixty shillings, and to Juminus son of Diaia 60 shillings, at the feast ' 
of All Saints in the twelfth year of the reign, etc., and to each of them 8 
combs of wheat. Done the 7th day. 

Godfrey son of Robert de Salle owes Josce de Eye thirty shillings and Dth. 
one load of wheat at the Nativity of St. Mary in the 11th year. Done the 
9th day. 

The same [Roger de Verli] owes to the same [Isaac son of Solomon] three 
marks and a half, and to Moses son of Abraham six marks and a half on the 
Sunday in Mid-Lent. The same day. 

Martin Skerret owes Samuel son of Isaac 20 shillings at the feast of I6th. 
Trinity in the 11th year. Done the 16th day. 

William de (lurnai made a fine with Isaac son of Solomon for three March 
marks ; the first term of Christmas 20 shillings in the twelfth year of the ^* ^*y* 
reign of King Henry, etc. ; and at the feast of St. John 208. ; and ought to 
have a Starr * thei-eof. 



[A Jew'i bond.] 
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Bobert Curestun of Keteringham owes Slemniote son of Vives de Oxford 16th. 
15s. 8d. at the feast of St Michael in the 11th year, and a green rolie at 
Whitsun. 

Robert son of Geoffrey the butler of Heniington owes Diaia le Franceis 23iyi. 
60 shillings; the first term of St Michael 30a, of St Andrew SOs.; upon 
lands and rents which he has or will have. 

I Andrew Wascelin acknowledge that I owe to Aaron son of Jacob three 26th. 
marks by a chirograph written by the hand of William Curreie who died : 
the first term at the Annunciation of St Mary in the 11th year twenty shil- 
lings, St John 20 shillings ; and the foot of that chirograph remained with 
the aforesaid William to be put in the chest ; and to withdraw the aforesaid 
chirograph, sixty shillings. 

Agnes wife of Robert de Briggeham owes Simon son of Sarah twenty April 8th. 
two shillings at Whitsun in the 11th year of the reign, etc. Philip her son 
being surety. 

William le Claver of Stirstun made a fine with Isaac son of Jurnet for 15th. 
18 pounds; the first term at the quindene of the close of Easter in the 
11th year nine pounds, and at Easter in the 12th year nine pounds ; and for 
this debt he is quit and his heirs against all Jews and Jewesses in Norwich 
of all debts, etc. 

Master William de Kentewelle owes Isaac son of Jurnet thirty two 
pounds and 10 shillings ; the first term the quindene of St John in the 
11th year 50 shillings, St Michael, Hilary and Easter the like at the 
quindene. 

The same owes the said Isaac ten^marks at the quindene of Easter in the 
1 1th year, and for them he will give every year four marks of interest, to 
wit, at the feast of St John in the [11th] year two marks, and at the 
Purification two marks ; and according to what he shall pay in kind will be 
released from the interest 

William son of Arnold de Finingham owes Diaia Franceis 20 shillings at May 
the feast of St Martin in the 12th year. ^** ^^' 

Qiles de Wechesham owes Isaac son of Jurnet four score and ten pounds ; 7th day. 
the first term in the 11th year 100 shillings. 

Robert le Oris owes Moses son of Abraham at the octave of St Faith in 17tb. 
the 11th year . Upon lands and chattels. 

Vi talis son of Alan de St Edmund's owes R^ina daughter of Flurey de 26th. 

Bungay 20 shillings on the Sunday next after the feast of St 

in the 11th year. Upon lauds and rents which were wages to him in the 
10th year. 
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Junius riij. €k>defridus filius Roberti de Salle debet de Josceo de 

Eia ad festum Omnium Sanctorum anno xij. et unam aunimam 

avene. 

ix. Frankus de Cheuerenil debet Isaac filio Jurneti sexaginta sex marcas, 

primus terminus Sancti Michaelis xj marcas, et ad pasca zj marcas, et m 
de anno in annum, etc. 

X. Ricardus Mercator de Saxlingham debet Simoni filio Sarre sex aolidoa ad 

festum Sitncte Fides [gic] anno . . . Ranulfo Gigante plegio. 

xj. Robertus Floteman de Siixlingbani debet Damete filie Morel octo solidos 

ad Nativitatem Sancte Marie anno xj. super terras et catalla. 

Julii ij. Adam filius Willelmi de Bosco de Tliornham debet Diaie filie Leonis 

quatuor libras et octodeeiin solidos, primus terminus purificationis Sancte 
Marie xxx s., pasca xxx h., et per hoc debitum pater et ipse et heredea sunt 
quieti, etc. 

Robertus filius Rogeri de Nortun' in libertate Sancti Edmundi debet 
Jumino filio Jacobi septem solidos ad festum Omnium Sanctorum anno xij. 

xxij. Johannes filius Roberti de Lund' debet Oente filie Isaac de Oxonia octo 

solidos ad festum Sancte Fidis anno xj. 

zxT. Willelmus de Mortemer debet Isaac filio Jurneti decem marcas ad pascil 

anno Regni etc. xij. Affidavit tantum et habet cirographum. 

AogiMtas Henricus de Bedford' del)et Jacobo filio Semuret quinque marcas et 

<1>« y*' dimidiam scilicet ad festum Sancte Fidis medietatem et aliam medietatem ad 

festum Sancti Edmundi. 

is. Johannes de Tlieestun' Capellanus debet Simoni filio Sarre triginta tres 

solidos ad festum Sancti Laurentii anno Regni xj. Super terras et catalla. 

September Radulfus de Bruning' debet Jumino filio Jacobi xv solidos ad pasca anno 

***j* xij. Super terras et catalla. 

Sancto Radulfus de Hirminglond, miles, solvit magistro Merino Chalbard xxv a. 

Michaele. p^^ manum Godefridi filii sui. 

October tj. Galfridus de Maltebi et Johannes de Stokesbi debent Merino filio Joacie 

et Mosseo filio Abrahe octo marcas ad ' [sic] die pasce in unum mensem anno 
xij. super terras et catalla. Pl^uui eorum Johannes de Maltebi super terras 
et catalla. 

» fa?! 
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Godfrey son of Robert de Salle owes of to Josce June 8th. 

de Eye at the feast of All Saints in the 12th year, and one load of 

oats. 

Frank de Cheverenil owes Isaac son of Jurnet sixty six marks ; the first 9th. 
term of St. Michael 1 1 marks, and at Easter 1 1 marks, and thns from year to 
year, etc. 

Ricliard the merchant of Saxlingham owes Simon son of Sarah six 10th. 
shillings at the feast of St. Faith in the . . . year ; Ralph the Qiant being 
surety. 

Rol)ert Floteman of Saxlingham owes Dameta daughter of Morel eight Hth. 
shillings at the Nativity of St. Mary in the 1 1th year ; upon lands and chattels. 

Adam son of William Wood of Thornham owes Diaia daughter of Leo four July 2nd. 
pounds and eighteen shillings ; the first term of the Purilication of St. Mary 
30s., at Easter 30s. ; and by this debt his father and himself and his heirs are 
quit, etc. 

Robert son of Roger de Nortun in the liberty of St. Edmund owes 
Juminus son of Jacob seven shillings at the feast of All Saints in the 12th 
year. 

John son of Robert de London owes Genta daughter of Isaac de Oxford 22nd. 
eight shillings at the feast of St. Faith in the 11th year. 

William de Mortemer owes Isaac son of Jurnet ten marks at Easter in 25th. 
the 12th year of the reign, etc. He made oath only and has the chirograph. 

Henry de Bedford owes Jacob son of Semuret five marks and a half, to Auf^ust 
wit, at the feast of St. Faith one moiety, and the other moiety at the feast of ^"^ ^*y- 
St. Edmund. 

John de Theestun, chaplain, owes Simon son of Sarah thirty three 9th. 
shillings at the feast of St. Laurence in the 11th year of the reign. Upon 
lands and chattels. 

Ralph de Bruning owes Jurninus son of Jacob 15 shillings at Easter in September 
the 12th year. Upon lands and chattels. 2^**- 

Ralph de Hirminglond, knight, pays to Master Merinus Chalbard 25s., St 
by the hand of Godfrey his son. Michael. 

Geoffrey de Malteby and John de Stokesby owe Merinus son of Josce October 
and Moses son of Abraham eight marks at one month from Easter day in the ^'**- 
12th year, upon lands, and chattels. Their surety John de Malteby, upon 
lauds and chattels. 



2G6 
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xij. Radulfiis Dalling' miles mutuo acquisivit a leaaco filio Diaie decern libras 
primus terminus quindenam [sic] purificationiB c solidoe et ad quindenain 
pasce c. Bolidos super 

XX j. Egidius de Wechesham debet Isaac filio Jurneti qnater viginti librae 

primus terminus Natalis c. solidos, pasca, Sancti Johannis, Sancti Michaelis 
similiter. 

FINAL LINE OF ROLL. 

Respice in tergo. Hac Nota. 

I. The following is one of three or four entries found tn tergo : — 

xxiiij. " Robertus filius Simonis debet Jacobo filio Vives de Colecestria xiiij 

solidos V d. ad purificationem anno xij." 

II. The following, written in a Chancery liand, nine years after, is to be 
found above entries just mentioned : — 

"Die Veneris pi-oxima clauso Pasche venit quoddam breve cyrographi 
Cristianis et Ju<leis ut mitteremus quoddam cyrographum sub nominibus 
Leonis Episcopi de Eboraco et Roberti filii, Roberti de Hulme, de Ix libris 
videre. Anno Regis Henrici filii Regis Johannis vicesimo venit breve." 

III. A further brief endorsement is as follows : — 
" Annus Undecimus Henrici III." 



Heading. 



ROLL 157. 

Transcrqyt, 9 Hen. III. 

Annus Regni Regis Henrici filii Regis Johannis Nonus Mensis Aprilis. 



iiij® die. 



Mains 
xxvj. 



xxviij. 



Junius. 
secundo 
die. 



Gal f rid us Capellanus de Abbeton* debet redd ere filio Abrahe xvj solidos 
argenti ad festum Omnium Sanctorum anno Regni Regis Henrici filii Regis 
Johannis x<*. 

Thomas de Edith feld, Aaroni filio Jacobi et Rose sorori sue, vij s. ad 
festum Sancti Michaelis anno ix<». 

Sarra que fuit uxor de Alex[andro] Qwelnetham Isaac filio Jurneti 
xvj 1 ad festum Sancti Johannis Baptiste anno ix<^ primus terminus. 

Andreas Wascelin, Aaroni filio Jacobi v m. iiij d. ad festum Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste anno nemo. 

Willelmus de Reydon', Isaac filio Salomonis viij 1 ad festum Sancti 
Michaelis anno ix. 
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Ralph Dal linger, knight, acquired by loan from Isaac Ron of Diaia ten 12th. 
pounds ; the Hrst term at the quindene of the Purification 100 shillings, and 
at the quindene of Easter 100 shillings ; upon 

Giles de Wechesham owes Isaac son of Jumet four score pounds ; the 21 8t 
first term of Christmas 100 shillings, Easter, St John, Michaelmas, the like. 

FINAL LINE OF ROLL, 
See the Back. Note This. 

I. The following is one of three or four entries found : — 

"Robert son of Simon owes Jacob son of Vives de Colchester 14s. 6(1. at 24th. 
the Purification in the 12th year." 

II. The following, written in a Chancery hand — nine years after — is to 
be found above entries just mentioned : — 

"On the Friday next after the close of Easter a certain writ of chirograph 
came to Christians and Jews, that we might send a certain chirograph under 
the names of Leo Episcopus of York and Robert son of Robert de Hulme, 

of 60 pounds to see. The writ came in the twentieth year of 

King Henry son of King John.'' 

III. A further brief endorsement as follows : — 
"The eleventh year of Henry III." 

ROLL 157. 

Translation, 9 Hen. III. 

The month of April, the ninth year of the reign of King Henry son of Heading. 
King John. 

Geoflfrey the chaplain of Abl^ton ought to return to the son of Abraham 4th day. 
16 shillings of silver at the feast of All Saints in the 10th year of the reign 
of King Henry son of King John. 

Thomas de Edithfeld, to Aaron son of Jacob and Rose his sister, Vs., at 20th. 
the feast of St. Michael in the 9th year. 

Sarah who was wife of Alexander Qwelnetham to Isaac son of Jumet May 26th. 
£16 ; at the feast of St. John the Baptist in the 9ih year the first term. 

Andrew Wascelin, to Aaron son of Jacob 5 marks 4d., at the feast of St. 28th. 
John the Baptist in the ninth year. 

William de Reydon, to Isaac son of Solomon, £8 at the feast of St. J"n«. th« 
Michael in the 9th year. ^y 



Julius 
xxviij. 
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Willelnms de Kolevill, Isaac de Norwico v m. ad festum Sancti Michaelia 
anno x®. 

Willelmus de Cyreti, Isaac filio Jumeti liiij 1 ad festum Sancti Michaelia 
anno ix®, etc. Sic de anno in annum quousque persolverit 

Galfridus de Qwelnetham, Isaac filio Jurneti xxxviij 1 ad festum Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste anno ix^' primus terminus, etc., c s. ad festum Sancti Petri 
advuncula primo postea 1 x s. ad festum Sancti Michaelis primo postea x 1 ad 
Pascha primo postea x 1 et ad festum Sancti Michaelis primo postea x 1, lucrum 
ij d. £t conventum est quod predictus Isaac nee heredes sui poterunt me 
distringere nee heredes meos de xl 1 nee de lucro quod inde emerget de v 
primis annis in quibus ego sum^ principalis debitor in carta iiij** c 1 et 
iiij** et xvj 1 quas Walterus de Qwelnetham debet ei unde primus ter- 
minus est ad festum Sancti Michaelis, secundus post consecrationem Radulfi 
de Warham Episcopi Cicestrie infra vitam predicti Walter! sed crastino 
decessus predicti Walteri bene liceat predicto Isaac distringere me per 
terras meas et catalla mea de predictis xl 1 et de lucro ut principalem 
debitorem. 



Augustus 
X die. 



Matildis de TivilP quietum clamavit Isaac de Norwico se ipsam nihil 
posse exigere de aliqua receptione de se vel de hominibus suis ab initio aeculi 
usque ad festum Sancti Bartholomei anno x'', et dictus Isaac dedit eidem 
respectum quod nihil ei possit exigere de aliquo debito usque ad purifica- 
tionem Sancte Marie primo sequentem et si ita contigerit quod homines de 
Matilde ab eodem Isaac aliquod velint exigere dicta mulier pro eodem Isaac 
satisfaciet. Testibus Priore de Penton', G. filio Edwardi, W. Arundel, Sam- 
sone, Waltero de Carleton'. 



Septem- 
ber. 



Radulfus filius Godefridi de Irmingland, Cypore filie M.igistri Meyr 
xxiiij m. et dabit pro illis quamdiu illas tenebit c solidos de lucro. 



Hugo de Lindeseye Abbas de Leyeston' ejusdem luci conventus Isaac filio 
Jurneti XXV m. in crastino octave Sancte Crucis anno x°. 

October. Alanus de Mundham, Diaie filie Samsonis x 1 vj m. infra viij annos 

ad festum Sancti Andree anno xj j. m. primo postea. 

Thomas filius Rudolfi de Hedhiir Meyr filio Benedict! de Oxonia v m. 
ad festum Sancti Michaelis primus terminus xvij s. et vij d. 



1 Madox :—fui. 
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William de Kolevill, to Isaac de Norwich 6 marks at the feast of SU - 
Michael in the 10th year. 

William de Cyreti, to Isaac son of Jurnet £54, at the feast of St. Michael 
in the 9th year, etc. Thus from year to year until he shall have fully paid. 

(}f offrey de Qwelnetham to Isaac son of Jurnet £28 ; at the feast of July 28th. 
St. John llie Baptist in the 9th year the first term, etc., 100s. ; at the feast of 
St. Peter in chains first afterwards 60s.; at the feast of St. Michael first 
afterwards £10 ; at Easter first afterwards £10 ; and at the feast of St. 
Michael first afterwards £10; interest 2d. And it is agreed that neither 
the afoi'esaid Isaac nor his heirs shall be able to distrain me or my heirs of 
£40, nor of the interest which shall issue therefrom for the first 6 years, 
in which I am the chief debtor in a charter of £496 which Walter de 
Qwelnetham owes to him. Whereof the first term is at the feast of St. 
Michael, the second after the consecration of Radulf de Warham bishop of 
Chichester, within the lifetime of the aforesaid Walter ; but on the morrow 
after the decease of the aforesaid Walter it shall be lawful to the aforesaid 
Isaac to distrain me by my lands and chattels of the aforesaid £40 and of 
tlie interest, as chief debtor. 

Maude de Tivill quit-claimed herself to Isaac de Norwich to be able lo AnffUMt 
exact nothing out of any receipt of her or of her men, from the beginning of •' 

the century until the feast of St. Bartholomew in the 10th year ; and the 
said Isaac gave re<»pite to her, that he could exact nothing from her of any 
debt until the Purification of St. Mary fii*st following; and if it shall so 
happen that the men of Maude should wish to exact anything from the 
said Isaac, the said [woman] will make satisfaction for the same [to] Isaac 
Witnesses, the Prior of Penton, Q. son of Edward, W. Arundel, Sampson, 
Walter de Carleton. 

Ralph son Godfrey de Irmingland, to Cypora daughter of Master Meyer S6i>tom- 
24 marks, and he will give for them as long as he shall hold them 100 shillings * 
of interest. 

Hugh de Lindeseye, abbot of Leyeston [and] the convent of the same 
place, to Isaac son of Jurnet 25 marks, on the morrow of the octa;ve of Holy 
Cross in the 10th year. 

Alan de Mundham, to Diaia daughter of Samson £10, 6 marks, within October. 
8 years ; at the feast of St. Andrew first afterwards in the 11th year 1 mark. 

Thomas son of Rudolf de Hedhill, to Meyer son of Benedict de Oxford 
6 marks ; at the feast of St. Michael the first teim 178. 7d. 
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Julius. 



Septem- 
ber. 



Petrus filius Syrik de Len fecit finem cum Isaac de Norwlco per c t. 
eidem Rolvendos ad festiim Saucte Murgarete anno x pro quieta clauiatione 
de terra Reg[inaldi] de Clenche Waretun'. 

Henricus de Stowa et Juliana uxor ejus diviserunt Lee et Bone sororibas 
Magif>tri Elye et cui assignaverint quauidatn terram cum edificio in vico qui 
dicitur Bertstrete qui jacet inter terram que fuit Rogeri fabri fratris Thoke 
fabri et terram quam Meyr filius Mossei tenet de Emma Flurie et Thoma filio 
ejus hereditorie habendam reddendo inde annnatim tres solidos ad festum 
Sancti Michaelis medietatem et ad Pascha aliani. 



October. Petrus Tregoz Isaac filio Jurneti xij 1 infra x annos. 

November. Roj^erus filius Ricardi de Cringesford' Flurie filie Diaie filie Saratonis 

XXV m. ad Pentecostes anno xj et dabit pro illis infra hos quatuor annoe 
quolibet anno iij m. de lucro scilicet ad festum Omnium Sanctorum anno 
xijo XX 8. primo termino. 

December. Ada de Bedingfeld', Aatxjiii filio Abrahe xxx s. 

Jonuarius Die Aiii maruni anno xj extrahimus quoddam cyrographum x 1 sub nomine 

Annus xj. Domini [Willelmi]* filii Robert! de Reydon* et reposuimus aliud v 1 die 
scilicet quo obiit Simon Mercerus. 

Last membrane — the only one ruled (lead point) — has the following 
heading :— 



xxiij die 
Febmarii. 



XXTJ. 



Marti us 
eodem die 
die]. 



Annus Rboni Reoir Henrici fiui Regis Johannis 
Undecihus. 

Willelmus filius Willelmi filius Gileberti de ColevilP Isaac de Norwico 
vij m. ad medium quadragesime anno xj® lucrum ij d. 

Magistcr Willelmits de KentewelP Isaac filio Jurneti xzxv. L ad quin* 
denam Pasche anno xj. 1. s. ad quindenam Pentecostes 1. s. ad quindenam 
Sancte Fidis 1. et ad quindenam Sancti lUarii 1. s. et sic etc. quousque per* 
solvent libra ij. d. 

Willelmus filius Roberti de Bukeham Mosseo filio Isaac sexaginta x 
solidos scilicet ad festum Sancti Michaelis anno xj xxx solidos et ad festum 
Sancti Michaelis primo postea xl solidos libra ij d. ad ultimum terminum 
j quarterium frumenti. 



1 Fu2e Madox. 
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Peter son of Syrik de Len made a fine with Isaac de Norwich for lOOs. July, 
to be paid to him at the feast of St. Margaret in the 10th year, for quit claim 
of the land of Iteg[inald] de Clenche-Waretun. 

Henry de Stow and Julia his wife divided to Leah and Bona sisters of Septem- 
Master Elias, and to whom they might assign, certain land with a building in ^^^' 
the way which is called Bertstrete, which lies between the land which 
belonged to Roger the smith brother of Thoke the smith, and the land which 
Meyer son of Moses holds of Emma Flury and Thomas her son, to have it in 
heritage, rendering yearly for the same three Shillings, at the feast of 
St. iUichael one moiety, and at Easter the other. 



Peter Tregoz to Isaac son of Jumet £12 within 10 years. 



October. 



Roger son of Richard de Cringesford to Flury daughter of Diaia daughter November, 
of Samson 25 marks at Whitsun in the 11th year ; and he will give for them 
within these four years every year 3 marks of interest, to wit, at the feast of 
All Saints in the 12th year, 20s., the first term. 



Adam de Bedingfeld, to Aaron son of Abraham 30s. 



December. 



On the (lay of All Souls in the 11th year we withdraw a certain chiro- January, 
graph of £10, under the name of the Lord [William] son of Robert de y^^. 
Reydon, and have replaced another of £5 ; to wit, on the day when Simon 
the mercer died. 

Last membrane — the only one ruled (lead point) — has the following 
heading : — 



23rd day 
of Feb. 
ruary. 

26tb. 



The Eleventh tear of the reion of King Hbnrt 
BON OF King John. 

William son of William son of Gilbert de Colevill to Isaac de Norwich 
7 marks at Mid Lent in the 11th year ; interest 2d. 

Master William de Kentewell to Isaac son of Jumet £35 ; at the 
quindene of Easter in the 11th year 508. ; at the quindene of Whitsun 50s. ; 
at the quindene of St. Faith 508. ; and at the quindene of St Hilary 508. ; 
and thus, etc., until he have fully paid. The pound, 2d. 

William son of Robert de Bukeham to Moses son of Isaac 70 shillings, to March, 

wit, at the feast of St Michael in the 11th year 30s., and at the feast of ^J^^JJ® 

St Michael first afterwards 40s. The pound, 2d. At the last term 1 quarter ^j; 
of wheat. 



VOL. V. 
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ix die. Nicholaus filius Johannis de Mundham Jurnino filio Jacobi de Oxonia 

quatuor libras his temiinis ad Pascha anno xj j ni. in autumno prinio 
postea j summam fnimenti ad fe^tum Sancti Andree primo postea diias 
marcas et diniidiam et ad Purificacionem primo postea duas marcos et 
dimidiam. 

In Dono. 

Extrahendum est cyrographuni xxx s. sub nomine Rogeri filii Johannis 
de Swerdeston' sed nihil ad hue pacavit pro illo. 

Magister Willelmus de Kentewell' cepit unum cyrographum de yiginti 
quinque libris de area Domini Regis et posuit unum eyrographum infra 
aream domini [Regis] de vigiiiti duabus libris et decern solidis vij die Aprilis 
[annoy Regni Regis Henrici filii Regis Johannis duodecimo et per hoc 
dietus Magister Willelmus quietus et heredes sui et frati'es ejus et heredea 
eorum versus dictum Isaac de Norwico et heredes sui exceptis Istun et 
Bungingtun' ab initio seculi usque ad huuc diem dictum. 

1 Ff({eMadoz. 
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Nicbolas son of John de Mundham to Jurninus son of Jacob de Oxford 9th day. 
four pounds at these terms ; at Easter in the 11th year 1 mark ; in the 
autumn first afterwards 1 load of wheat ; at the feast of St. Andrew fii*st 
afterwards two marks and a half ; and at the Purification first afterwards 
two marks and a half. 

On the Dorse, 

A chirograph of 30s. is to be withdrawn, under the name of Roger son of 
John de Swerdeston. But he has hitherto paid nothing for it. 

Master William de Kentewell took a chirograph of twenty five pounds 
from the chest of the Lord King, and put a chirograph within the chest of 
the Lord [King] of twenty two pounds and ten shillings, the 7th day of April 
in the twelfth [year] of the reign of King Henry son of King John ; and by 
this the said Master William is quit and his heirs, and his brothers and their 
heirs, towards the said Isaac de Norwich and his heirs, except Istun and 
Bungingtun, from the beginning of the century until this said day. 



THE WHITEHALL CONFERENCE 



CELEBRATION OF THE SpOth ANNIVERSARY 

Under the auspices of the Jewish Historical Society & banquet waa given 
on February 5, 1906, at the Hotel Great Central to celebrate the 250th 
anniversary of the Whitehall Conference, which fell on December 4, 1905» 
Mr, LociEN Wolf was in the Chair, and thtire were also present : — 

The Chief Rabbi and Mrs- Adler, the Hev, M. and Mrs. Adler, the 
Rev. L. and Mrs. Oeffen, the Rev. Prof. Dr. H. and Mra GollancK, the 
Rev* S. Levy (Hon. Secretary) and Miss Levy, the Rev. I. and Mrs, 
Samuel, the llev. S. and Mrs* Singer, the Rev, D. and Mrs. Wassersiug, the 
Revs. S. A. Adler, W. Levln^ and M. Rosenbaum, the Earl of Crewe (tben 
Lord Preaident of the Council, now Secretary of Sttite for the Colonies), 
Ijord Rothschild, Sir Israel and Lady Hart, Sir Henry and L^y Prim- 
rose, Sir Isidore and Lady Spielmann, Sir Edward Sassoon, the Hon. 
Sir Erie Barrington, K.C.B., the Right Hon* J. Bryce, M.P. (then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, now Ambassador to the U,S,A.), Prof* 
L Gol!anc2, Prof, J, K. Laugh ton. Dr. H. and Mrs. Dutch, Br, M. and 
Mrs, Friedeberger, Dr. S. A. and Mrs. Hirsch^ Dr. G, W. and Mrs. 
Prothcro, Dr. J. and Mra, Snowman, Dr. A,, Mrs., and Miss Woltt'» 
Drs. G. Schoratein, B. Morris, and C. Singer* Mesdames A. Davis, 
J, Dreyfus, Edelmann, M, Friedlander, A. Gabriel, Goodman, H, Hart, 
Hayaack, Jacobs, Otter bourg, >I. Salaman, Schubach, Sebag-Montefiore, 
L* Wolf, R. Zellnerj the Misses Abady, Abrahams, D* Abrahams, 
N. Adler, M* Benjamin, Benzian, Laura Davis, Franklin, Carmel Gold- 
smid, Gollancz, Goodman, C^ile Hartog, Haysack^ M* Haysack, 
Hyamson, JacobSi KUngeoatein, Dorothea Landau^ I^ Levy, L. Levy, 
Lorensa Levy, N. Lloyd, Mendesda Costa, Myers, Phillips, D, S. Phillips, 
G* I* Phillips, R. Phillips, Ruthbarth, R. Tuck, Z. Tuck, Violet, Wein- 
berg, Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. I. Abrahams, Mr. and Mrs. L. Abrahams, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L* BirnstiDgl, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cohen ^ Mr, and 
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Mrs. K* L. Cohen, ilr. Harold Cox, M.F.j and Mrs, Cox. Mr. and Mrs. 
Israel Davis, Mr. and Jfrs* A, E. Franklin, Mr, and Mrs. E. L, Franklin, 
Mr. and Mrs, F. S. Franklin^ Mr, and Mrs. M. A. Green, Mrs. H, M> 
Hyama, Mr. and Mrs. B. Japhet, 3i[r* and Mra. Moritz Joseph^ Mr, and 
Mra. A. Levine, Mr. and Mrs. G. Levy, Mr. and Mra, Harry R. Lewis, 
5fr* and Mrs, Josepli Mai^ls, Mr. and Sirs. Mendea da Costa, Mr^ and 
Mrs. J. M. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. L* S. Montagu, Mr. and Mrs, S. 
MoseSj Mr. and Mr3, P, G, Phillips, Mr, and Mrs, S. J, Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. S- Rosenbaum, Mr. and Mrs. D. Singer, Mr- S. J. Solomon, 
R,A,, and Mrs. Solomon, Mr. and Mrs. M, A, Spielmann, Mr. and Mrs- 
C* Stettauer, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann StransSj Mr. and Mrs* Joseph 
Trenner, Mr. and Mrs. A. Tuck, Mr. and Mrs, Gustavo Tuck, Mr, and 
Mrs. H. Tuck, Mr, and Mrs, A, M. Wartski, Mr, and Mrs. J. L. Wartaki, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. B. Weil, Mr. and Mrs. E. Wilner, Mr. and Mrs, 
Mortimer Woolf, and ilr, and Mrs, I, ZangT^'ill ; Mona, Armand Garreau^ 
Mens. Adrien Garreau, Messrs. D. H. Aaron, N* H* Aaron, E, N. Adler, 
M. Bender, A. A. Cahen, B, Chissick, C, Waley Cohen, L. L. Cohen, 
S, H. Davids, O, E. D'Avigdor-Ooldsmid, D. Davis, W, Dreyfus, 
L< A. Fouques, S. Gabriel, E. M. Gollancz, M, Gollancz, J. Hart, 
P. J, Hartog, A, M, Hyamson {Hon. Secretary), L. Jacob, A. Josaphat, 
N. S. Joseph, A. Joseph, A, Kaufmann, B. Kiach, A* Klingenstein, 
Q> Klingenatein, W, Kliagenstein, H, Landau, S» Lehmano, H, Levy, 
J, H, Levy, G. C, Lewis, J. Livingstone, M. Maizels, B. Metz^ L Morris, 
iS. Morris, Horatio Myer, M.P,, A. Myers, M, My era, J. NeuJitifer, 
A. Newman, E. A. Phillips, Clement I. Salaman, J, E« Salmon, Stuart 
H. Samuel, M.P., H. Sandheim, C. Sebag-Montefiore, R. M. Sebag- 
Montefiore, L. Simons, L Solomons, M* Spielmann, E, Sternheim, 
M. Strauss, H. R. Tedder, L, Tuck, R. Tuck, G. Van Biema, E. Yre* 
denburg, I, Weinberg, H. Wilenaki, L. Wohlgemuth, E, Wolf, C, Wolf, 
G, Wolf, and M. Wolfish. 

The CHAtfiMAN, in proposing the toaat of " The King," said : My 
first privilege is to call upon you to drink to the health of His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King. At no time is tins toast a mere formality 
in the Anglo- Jewish community, but to -night this great festival of 
Religious Liberty invests it with special significance. To all English- 
men, the King is the gracious embodiment of free institutions which ate 
the prido of the nation and the envy of the world ; but to ua Jews, His 
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Majesty is more especially the gym pathetic peraoni£cation of the Hbertj' 
loving instmcta of the British people to which we owe, more than to the 
letter of any statute, the fair play we have enjoyed in this happy land, 
I give you the health of His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

The Ch4ibmaNj in giving the aecond royal toast, said ; Our next 
toast is that of **Her Majesty the Qaeen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal Family.*' For me to dwell on 
the virtues of Her Majesty and on the exemplary lives and public spirit 
of the Princes and Princesses of her kindred would be to translate into 
very inadequate prose an eloquence which fills all your hearts. This 
eloquence is touched to-night by a sad emotion ^a feeling of profound 
sympathy with Her Majesty in the severe bereavement she has recently 
sustained* The full measure of this bereavement she alone can know i 
but we trust she will find comfort in the abiding and quickened love of 
the nation of which Her Majesty is the brightest ornament. I give 
you the health and happiness of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and the other members of their iUustnous 
House. 

The Chairmah, in submitting the toast of the evening, **Tbe 
Memory of the Whitehall Conference,** said that before he proposed the 
toast he wished to read two letters which he selected from a large 
number offering congratulations to them on that anniversary, and 
apologies for not being able to assist in the festivity. The first was 
from the late Prime Minbter and wae in the following terms : — 



4 Carlton Gabdkns, S,W. 
Februftrp 5^ 190S. 

DsAB Mr* WolFj^I am sorry thut 1 am not able to attend your banquet 
to*night and to eipresa orally instead of by w^riting my aentimenlB on the 
iote resting occasion which you are engaged in celebrating. Had Continental 
Europe followed the example set by this country for the last two hundred 
jind fifty yeara its history would not be stained by many crimes and many 
injustices which now stand on record as a pei^etual reproach to Christian 
civilitJition, That in this country there is no Jewish question^ that raet 
prejudices and religioui prejudices, which elsewhere play so disastrous a part 
in the social organisation, are unheajd of here, is due in no small measure lo 
Ihe fact that the Jews have shown themselvea entirely worthy of the rights 
and privileges which they eiijoy as citizens of this counliy, and that thoise 
rigbta and privileges have been granted lo them in full meaaui-c. Long may 
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tkese conditions prevail. Long lua^' they bear all the good fruit whicli they 
have 8o abundantly produced in the past 

Fours vety truly, 

Arthuh Jauis Balfoub. 

They had aJio received the letter which President Boosevalt had 
addreflaed to the dater Society, the Jewish Historical Society of America, 
wtich celebrated the 250th of the reaottleraent of the Jews in America 
at the proper time, while they had postponed their celebration owing to 
the mourning for their brethren in Russia, * Mr, Wolf continued : In 
the order of id eat to which this toast belongs, the letters I have just read 
should properly come laat, for they bear testimony — ^a testimony we 
could not, with propriety, proffer ouraelve^ — to the happy denouement of 
a story of which the Whitehall Conference was the opening chapter. I 
need not repeat to you the familiar details of that striking chapter of 
our history* They live, and I hope they will live for ever in the hearts 
of the Jewish people. But perhaps you will permit me to dwell for a 
few momenta upon one or two aspects of the famous Conference, which 
have some bearing on the flattering estimates of our career in this 
country, which I read to you a moment ago. Historical critics have 
differed as to the exact legal value of the work performed by the White- 
hall Conference, I have always regarded the controversy which has 
raged round this question as meticulous and unessential, for the reason 
that in what it admittedly did and what ft admittedly left undone, the 
Conference not only gave the Jews a foothold in this country, but even 
created the favourable conditions in which their aubaequent history was 
developed* It is true that the one thing it did — the opinion it extracted 
from the judges as to the Jewish right of incoming — ^was not a con- 
stitutional act, and that it was even regarded with disappointment by 
the Jewa themselves, who would have preferred a formal parliamentary 
statute. But it is also beyond question that that opinion was regarded 
by the Protectorate Government as suf^ciently authoritativef and that in 
virtue of it our forefathers began to settle in the land* It is also un- 
questionable that it remained a permanent charter of residence for the 
new community, and the reason of this was precisely because it was not 
a formal Act of Parliament. We must remember that an Act would 



' See p. 30l« below, for President Hoosevelt'^ letter. 
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liave become void with the Restoration, while the decision of the Con- 
ference, being merely an interpretatifju of the law as it then stood, was 
independent of the political viciaaitudes of an exceptionally stormy and 
insecure age. This La one of tJie reasons why we must look batrk upon 
the Whitehall Conference with gratitude* But there la another reason, 
The Conference was not only asked to pronounce on the right of in- 
coming; it was also invited to suggest terms on which the residence of 
the Jews should be permitted. On this latter question it arrived at no 
decisiaOj chiefly because it was dissolved by the Protector as soon as it 
manifested a disijosition to make recommendations of an intolerant and 
oppressive character. Here is a second reason for out gratitude, and 
one, perhaps, of greater weight than the first There can be no question 
that it saved ua from the Ghetto system then in force all over Eurot»c* 
We consequently owe to it, in a very large measure, the fact that our 
social assLoiilation with our non-Jewish fellow-citizens is, and has always 
been, far more complete in this country than in any other country, and 
that, as a result, the baleful wave of anti-Semitism which has swept 
across the Continent, has dashed impotently against our shores. W^e 
owe to ifc| too, the solid foundations on which our rights as British 
citizens rest, for those rights were not granted to us by |>oliticaI theorists, 
in homage to some abstract doctrine of bunmn equality, but were won 
for us by our Christian feUow-couutrymeu, who, in unimpeded inter- 
course with our fathers, had insensibly abjured the prejudices and 
su^jterstLtions on which Jewish disabilities rested. Thus, the Whitehall 
Conference not only opened the way to the resettlement of the Jews in 
this country, but gave them — unconsciously, it is true — an opportunity 
of vindicating their race such as has not been enjoyed by any other 
Jewish communities except, perhaps, those of the South of France and 
Amsterdam^ and then only in a minor degree.* These aspects of the 
famous Conference are, of course, of great moment to the Jewish com- 
munity and its historians, but, in relation to the present celebmtion, it 
must be confessed that they are somewhat narn^w. It is not by such a 
chapter of accidents that the imagination is fired, and it is certainly not 
on their account alone that we are assembled here to-night, We are 
here to celebrate the spirit and not the form. What we hail in the 
Whitehall Conference is the great thought to which it owed its existence, 
the idea of religious liberty which was then for the first time struggling 
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into the domain of practical politics in this conwtry. It was a struggle 
full of dramatic and monientoim interest. We cannot say that the 
England of the Commonwealth was honastly tolerant* There was much 
cry of Religious Liberty, but very little real Toleration, '^This hath 
l>een ouo of the vanities of our contest/' said Cromwell once with bitter- 
ness, *' Every sect saith, ' Oh, give me liberty,* but give it to him and 
his power, he will not yield it to anybody else/* This was a tnie picture 
of the religious strife of the times. Nevertheless, through it all the 
people were groping for the light, and the lesson of Toleration was 
gradually forcing itself on the [mblic cojiscience, if for uo other reason 
than that in the melee of the zealots the persecutors of one day often 
became the peraecuted of the next. Men were beginning to see that not 
only was Toleration necessary within the limits of the ** Instrnment of 
Government," but that even beyond the Christian pale it could not, in 
justice, be refused. Of this great moral awakening the Whitehall Con- 
ference w*as an impressive and memorable manifestation. Forty years 
before Locke wrote his famous letters ** On Toleration," it made an effort 
to give practical effect, in one direction at least, to Locke's theory of 
unrestricted Liberty of Conscienee* Its purfiose, as conceived by 
Cromwell, was half a century ahead of liberal theory, and anticipated 
liberal practice by nearly a century and a half. For this reason the 
Conference was epoch-making, not only in Jewish, but also in English, 
history. It widened the scope of the struggle for freedom ; it postulated 
for the first time the trtje limitations of that struggle^ and by the practi* 
cal contribution it made towards it, in the shape of the Jewish settle- 
mentj it insured its ultimate triumph. As we look back to-night through 
the long vistA of two and a half centuries which separates us from these 
momentous happenings, two figures fill the field of our mental vision — 
Cromwell, the great-hearted Protector, and Menasseh ben Israel, the 
devoted Jew, They were the authors of the historic Conference whose 
memory we are now celebrating. It was their spirit of toleration and 
justice which invested it with all it had of dignity and usefulness^ We 
dwell upon these figures to-night with pride and gratitude. They are 
the figures of a Christian and a Jew, standing together in the dawn of 
English liberty, twin champions of a wronged people, and heralds of a 
free state. It is a picture on which wo do well to dwell, for it typifies 
our partnership in the noble etrivings of a great people — a partnership 
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iiiiich haa happilj endured to our own day^ and which in its stabilitj 
and fruitfulneaa serves as a beacon of toleration and lib<*rty to the dark 
places that still linger on the face of God's earth. I giv^ jou the 
memory of the Whitehall Cod fere nee* 

The Right Hon. Jambs Beyce, M.P., in proposing "Prosperity to 
the Anglo-Jewish community," said : I am honoured by having the duty 
thrown upon me of proposing the toast of " Prosperity to the Anglo- 
Jewish community," and I am very sensible of that honour* I am asked 
to couple with it thre« names emjueotly representative of the community, 
and well^ualiEed to answer for it ou an occasion like this. The first is 
the name of your ecclesiastical head, the honoured and respected son of 
an honoured and venerated fattier, a mati who adds the glory of learning 
to the respect and regard which the judicious and kindly discharge of his 
duties has woo frotn all of you. He is known and respected by all 
Londoners far l:)eyond the limits of his own community. 1 am alao asked 
to couple the toast with the name of Lord Rothscliild, His father fought 
for you, in days long gone by, the battle of civil and religious liberty, and 
he himself, by his enlightened philanthropy and energy on behalf of the 
cause of his eo- religionists everywhere, has laid the whole Jewish com- 
munity under a sense of deep gratitude. As he represents the House of 
Lords, to which our late Queen called him on the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone, more than twenty years ago, so the third gentleman with 
whose name I couple this toast, Sir Edward Sassoon, is one of those who 
represent the Jewish community in the House of Commons, where we have 
known and liked him for many years. He is to speak for your ancient 
Sephardic Congregation, This occasion is one of very great interest, not 
only to yourselves, bnt to those guests whom you have kindly invited here 
from the Christian bodies of England, You have fitly asked us to a dinner 
of an Historical Society, and one feels a significant appropriateness in our 
coming to an occasion of that kind, because there can be no intelligent 
Englishman, no intelligent citizen of the modern world, who does not 
feel an interest in your history. It is the longest history recorded. 
We peoples of the West are mere mtiskroom creatures of yesterday 
compared with you. Our nations appear quite a modern growth com- 
pared to a nation which dates far back beyond the beginnings of any 
history in Europe, and the length of its annals is such that w^e have to 
go for a parallel to countries like China and Ja^mn, Audj as your 
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lii.<»torj ia tho loagest, bo also it is in many ways the history that has 
affected the world most. It is not political history that is the true 
kernel of history. Politicians come and pass, and only a few of the very 
greatest statesmen and conquerors leave parmanent marks behind them. 
Tlie true history of the world, the hUtory which has governed aad ruled 
the minds of men most is the history of literature and religion. Your 
literature and the religion of which you were the first depositaries have 
beeu the mosi powerful factors in the life of civilised mankind ; they 
have exercised a most profound and deep influence^ especially through 
their poetry. That so large a part of your literature is cast into a 
poetical form is one of the factors which make it a world literature, 
which make it at home among all peoples, and in every country^ It 
has sunk into the thought of the whole of the ctviMsed world. Qreek 
literature^ perhaps, can i^how a greater range and variety, but it has not 
the intensity of the Hebrew literature, and has not aflfiscted to anything 
like the same extent the whole mass of mankind. For ten centuries — 
from the fifth to the fifteenth — ^the literature written by Jews in the Old 
and New Testaments was practically the only fonnative influence which 
played on the mind of Europe. Is there anything more singular and 
curious in history than that the ancient war^ongs of the Hebrew king, the 
68th and the 1 IQth Pmlms, written to be sung by martial tribes, who moved 
to meet their enemies across the craggy hills of Palestine, should have 
become the war-songs of the Waldenses in Italy and the Covenanters in 
Scotland in the seventeenth century, and should to-day be chanted by 
white-robed choristers in the cathedrals of England 1 To a history like 
that there is no parallel, and the Englishman would be dull and ignorant 
indeed who did not feel the keenest and deepest interest in the presei* 
vation and welfare and prosperity of a oommunity like yours here in 
England. Your Chairman has, with great learning, in some of his 
writings, and more briefly this evening, brought before us two aspects of 
that memorable event when the great soul of Oliver Cromwell aaw that 
it was right to give your ancestors permission to settle here in England, 
moved by his love for the literature of the Old Testament, a puritan 
feeling which has lived among the Puritans of England ever since. 
There was mixed with that love a shrewd practical sense which has 
been often found among the Puritans in all countries. And when I 
think of all that ha^ passed within these 250 years, and how your 
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community haa slowly growi> in wealth and pros|>erity, and how more 
and more it has won the reajiect of the great nation in the midst of which 
It lives, I think we may say that nowhere in the modern world have the 
Jews found m tranquil and peaceful a home as here in this England of 
ours. We Englishmen are very proud of that* Aa it is said that where 
two people or two nations fall out there are usually faults on both sides, 
80 may it be aaid that where two races agree and live in peace and amity 
there are merits on both sides. We English will claim this for our- 
selves. Sixty years ago, when Alderman Salomons and Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild were fighting for the admission of the Jews to Parliament, 
the Liberal Party ^ led by Lord John Russell, and true to the principles 
of religious liberty, fought for your admission, and ever since there has 
been a general feeling of satisfaction and pleasure that that liberty was 
given to you, and you have been admitted, in all respects, on eijual 
terms with other Englishmen to every right, privilege, office, and 
emolument in this country. And, on the other hand, you have show^n 
you have appreciated what our people were willing to do. You entered 
into public life^ into local bodies, and into both Houses of Parliament, 
and you have shown yourselves anxions for the welfare and greatness 
of England. You have identified yourselves with our national aims, 
and sho^Ti a liberal philanthropy to our charitable objects, as well as 
your own* You have given us many men of great distinction. You 
have not, indeed, given ua any great pbllosopher like Spinoza, whom 
you gave to Holland, nor a musician like Mendelssohn and Brahms, 
whom you gave to Germany, no great classical or historical scholar 
like Be mays and Jaffe, whom, again, you gave to Germany. But 
yon have given tis men who have shone and distinguished themselves 
in practical life. You gave us a famous statesman about whom there 
may remain some differences of opinion, but whose greatness and 
brilliance no one denies. You gave ua a great mathematician in 
Sylvester, a great economist in Bicardo, many famous lawyers, of 
whom I remember several, and one of whom in particular deserves tu 
be ranked among the three or four greatest judges of England in the 
nineteenth century. Sir George Jessel. And how many more you have 
given us, who did not always remain in your community^ but who were 
brilliant and striking members of English literary and political life^ 
time would fail me to aay. The late Mr. James Kussell Lowell asserted 
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that nearly all the emioent litemrj and artistic men of the last two 
centuries had been of Jewish stock* He was certain about Rousseau, 
very nearly about Voltaire, and he was ]>oflitive about Goethe. He 
adopted a view which has been largely held that two diBtinguiahed 
English poeta also belonged to you — Robert Browning and Slatthew 
Arnold, and ha added incideatally that he %vas half a Jew himself. Ho 
had aoveral easy means of proving it, first by names, secondly by faces, 
and thirdly by intellectual characteristics. The last crLterion is obviously 
very elastic, and I may say^ in possingi that Lowell included among 
English statesmen of Jewtah descent all the Foxes and all the Russclls. 
We English ought certainly to be the very last people not to welcome 
the coming of other stocka among ourselves. We are a mixed race, and 
we have gained by every mixture* We are glad to see you settled 
among us^ to &eo you happy, contented, prosi^erous, mingling with us 
socially, while retaining your own Internal life and organ iaation, I 
confess I am one of those who cannot avoid the sentimental wish 
that somewhere in the world, if not in Palestine, there still should be 
a Jewish nation reorganiaed aa anck Bat, apart from those aspirations, 
I ho[)8 your community will remain and abide, and douriah among ua 
in England, I hope your prosperity may increase. I hope you may 
still contribute your share of active ivork In building up the greatness 
of our country. I hope also that between you and the great nation 
which has been glad to receive you there may always remain that good 
feeling and mutual respect which ever since the days of Cromwell have 
characterised our relations, and which have been honourable both to the 
Jews and to the English. I ask you to drink ** Prosperity to the Anglo- 
Jewish Communityr" 

The Chiif Eabbi, in reply, said : I am lost in admh^atton at the 
splendid eloquence with which my Right Hon. friend has proposed 
the toast which is so dear and precious to us. But whilst I followed 
his atately periods with rapt attention I now painfully feel I am unabld 
to follow him* And yet I dare not hold my peace this evening, I must 
do justice to one whose humble successor 1 am, to that great and good 
rabbi, Menasseh ben Israel, that staunch champion of justice and 
toleration to whom the readmission of the Jews to these shores is due. 
Our predominant sentiment this evening must be that of profound 
gratitude that we have been enabled to settle again within these blessed 
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shored. Poets and prose-writers of every age have vied with eacli other 
in flinging the praisea of England, They have extolled England for her 
natural beauty, lier inexhiiuBtible resources, her brilliant achievements 
on land and by ^ea, her gtoriouja literature^ But it is not these tliat are 
the only, not even the primary motives tliat prompt our love and 
admiration. They are not the chief elements of England's greatness, 
The secret of England^a moral greatness is that her rule is based upon 
those eternal principles of justice and toleration first enunciated in our 
sacred scriptures^ that her rule is based on that righteousness ^^hich 
alone exalteth a nation and, therefore, wherever peoples are gathered 
beneath the British flag they thrive and prosper under its ample folds. 
Hence justice flourishes, civilisation advanceSj and humanity la lord of alL 
It is the land where, girt by friend or foe— 

" A man may speak the thing he will, 

A land of settled government, 
A land of free and old renown, 
Where freedom slowly broa*leiia riowti, 

From precedent lr> preuedent.'' 

The great advantage of celebrations such as this is that they make the 
past live again. There waB a gootl old la<1y who once said that she 
could not for the life of her understand why i>eople made auch a fusii 
of history* "Why not let bygones be bygones?" The Jewish 
Historical Society of England and my Right Hon. friend ^ whom w'l* 
still rejoice to ctill Professor Bryce, do not hold this view. On au 
evening like the present there jstarts before our minds the memory of 
that small handful of Marranos who assembled together in mortal dread 
of discovery, huddled in a small oratory in a Hubtcrranean cellar in 
Creechurch I^ane in terrible fear of their hostile surroundings, which 
the Chairman has dc.*icribed with such mastery of research and such 
great vividness. How wonderful are the strides made by our community 
since then ! The number of synagoguea in the British Km pi re is above 
two hundred. I will not speak of those organisations which reflect 
so much honour on their founders and their manageri^, I will not speak 
of the devoted men and women who manage our charities and scboola. 
But we have ever regarded it as our greatest privilege to work with our 
fellow-efmntrymen in trying £o mitigate every form of human suffering 
and human need. We rejoice that it has been our privikge to serve our 
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cxsumtry, whether it "be in Parliament, at the ITniversUy, at the Bar* 
in literaturei art and acience, though we do not claim all the nanien 
which Professor Bryce has brought before ua. It ia a matter for 
rejoicing that one of the youngest mem hers of the community should 
now be helping to bear the burden of the Home Office and that another 
represents His Majesty in the far-off colony of Hong-kong, and that we 
have shed our blood for our Sovereign and our country and thus have 
j>roved ourselves worthy of our citizenship. But it seems to me that 
w^e should be living in a fooFs ptiradiae were we not to perceive certain 
jjertls that confront ua* It needs not much keenness of sight to discern 
that there are^ unhappily, signs of great lack of spirituality and earnest* 
ness in some quarters, that there is a regrettable want of true enthusiasm 
for the highest English and the highest Jewish ideals. Time wa^ wheii 
we thought that the Karaites formed a great peril to our religion. 
At the present time I am rather inclined to think that the greatest 
danger comes to us from those people whom we may terra the Don't- 
careites^ those who are ashamed of their Judaiam, whereas in reality 
Judaism is ashamed of them. And yet, at no time in our history 
was there a greater need fop atrenuona and whoIe4iearted activity. 
The clouds which darken the lot of our haples^is brethren in Hussiai 
those clouds which prevented the earlier celebration of this anniversary, 
have not yet passed away. We must work heart and soul to render the 
state of our brethren in hapless ItusHia at least tolerable* We must 
above all seek to find resting- places for the poor, wretched fugitive » 
How many are the problems that confront us \ We look forward with 
conBiderable misgivings to the inevitjible motiification of the Edncation 
Act* I do not presume to speak in the name of the community, but 
I thiak I am voicing the opinion ol the majority, when I say that the 
great bulk of us would regard the compulsory f^ecularisation of the 
schools as a great peril threatening our dear land. We ardently hope 
our denominational schools will be preserved— those schools which have 
been reared, endowed, and maintained for the sake of principles very 
sacred and very dear to us. We do hope that in the Council Schools 
the same facilities which have hitherto Ijeen granted to us, and which we 
have surely not abused^ may be preserved to us. We shalli of course, 
acqui^ee hi whatever may lie the decision of Parliament, We do not 
intend becoming paa^ive-resisters. It is not my intention to seek 
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temporary hospitality in one of His Majesty'a prisons, I would say 
til is in conclusion. If we would preserve our religious prosperity and 
our spiritual and material well-beings tlie one thing needful for ua is 
tliat w6 may cherish the high ideala of England — toleration, cml and 
religious liberty — we must e^er preserve with unalterable fidelity tho6e 
high, those inspiring principles laid down by our Judaism. Nought 
shall make us rue ii Eogland— if Anglo-Jewry — to itself do rest 
but true* 

Lord RoTflscHiLD said : It is always very difGcult to address such 
a large assemblage as the present one. It is more diflicult) on this 
oceaaion, because I Lave to speak after the di» livery of two very eloquent 
speeches. I do not intend to take up much of your time, and I hope 
Mr. Wolf will not think it ungracious of me if I venture to remark that 
I should have preferred that the toast so elo<iuei3tly given by Mr. Bryce 
had Dot been the prosijerity of the Anghj-Jewish commuiutyj but that 
of civil and religious liberty throughout the world. The readmission 
of those of the Jewish faith to England was a very important event for 
Jews, but it was only a very small episode in that great struggle for 
civil and religious liberty which began with the refusal to pay Ship 
Honey and ended with the trial of the bishojis and the Eight of James. 
Prom that time forward the cause of civil and religious Liberty was 
omnipotent in this country* It nmy appear strange to many of you 
that although Jews were admitted to England 250 years ago^ a long 
lieriod of history elapsed before any of Jewish name and faith were 
associated with English pubhc life* That was not owing to any 
hostility, as far as I can moke out, to those of the Jewish faith ; bat 
with the expulsion of the Stuart monarchs from these islands^ Acts 
were passed against civil and religions liberty which were supposed to be 
in favour of religious liberty, and tests were imposed on all those who 
took part in public life. Many not of the Protestant rehgion served the 
throne, and the Government had to get an annual act of indemnity 
jjassed. It wa^ only in 1826 that that great statesman Lord John 
Knssell, whose whole life was a fight for religious liberty, got the Test 
and Corporation Acts repealed. It is a very curious fact that the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, \^'hieh allowed all those not of the 
Protestant faith to serve the State, imposed a fresh obstacle on those 
of the Jewish faith^ because it was only in 1826 that the House of 
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Lordfi added the words **0n the true faith of a Christian " to the Oftth 
of allegiaDcej and it was not until forty years after that that Jet^-s were 
enabled to take their seats in Parlianient, 1 have gone into the historical 
I»art of this (jueBtioDf not because I thought it would interest you par- 
ticularly, but hecauae I acknowledge that the Jews who have lived in 
England and become Englishmen have long enjoyed civil and reltgioui 
liberty to the full, and having enjoyed that Hherty have become good 
EDgliahmen, fond of their adopted country, and anxious to serve the 
StatOf both in a private and public capacity. The reason why I said 
I wished this toajit had been that of civil and religious liberty all over 
the world is btsr'ause I feel that if those of our faith who live in distant 
countries could enjoy the privilege of civil and religious lilierty they 
would likewiae become good citizen a of their country, delighted to hve 
there, and to serve the Stat^j as faithfully as we desire to do. If they 
enjoyed civil and religions liberty in their lands, we here should be 
spared the sorrow and anguish which we experience when we hear of 
their siifftjrings and misfortunes. I thank Mr. Bryce for the kindly way 
in which he pro|>osed the toast, and you for bo cordially i'esponding to it. 
Sir Edward Sabsckjn, M,P., said : I should like to be allowed to 
add my humble meed of gratitude, and to indorse those sentiments of 
praise and high and well deserved admiration bestowed on my Right 
Hon. friend for that s^^lendid, brilliant, and incisive speech with 
which he has favoured us this evening, I am all the more grateful 
for that utterance, and for the sentiments incorporated in it, because 
we know in the House of Commons that Professor Bryce is looked upon 
as a shining light, as one deeply versed in constitutional law, and con- 
spicuously erudite in political matters. It has been well said that 
what Mr. Bryce does not know is not worth knowing. It almost 
seems a task of redundancy and supererogation to thank Mr. Bryce 
for tke^e excellent sentiments, after the delivery of speeches by the 
Chief Rabbi and Lord Rothschild, both of whom have sjtoken with an 
authority which is unchaDenged, with an experience both ripe and 
vigorous to which I make no pretension to lay any sort of claim. But 
it may not altogether be inappropriate that that section of our com- 
munity which rejoices in the generic title of SepUardim should have 
some vocal and organic representation at this memorable banquet. 
For, as you must be very well aware, this is a privilege which I 
VOL. V. T 
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very highly prize — to l>e euabled to roici^ the fat^Unga of tlmt time* 
hontitired, but, I fear, somewhat attenuated, sister congregation, to 
spoak at this cammemoration of the remarkable event which o<:cujTed 
!25Q years ago, when, under the leadership of that enterprising aud 
progressive rabbi, Menasseh ben Israel, we received our first charter 
of reaettlement and freedom. Menasaeh was the right sort of man, 
a stout-hearted clergyman, who did not allow himself to be hindered 
by disheartening coarisels of despair, but pltnlded along and had the 
gratification of receivitig, at the liand;^ of that sagaciuua and far-aeeiiig 
statesman, Cromwell, the early and initial stages of that ordered 
ernancijtation of religious tolerance to which reference has been made. 
We of the Anglo- Jewish brotherhood have now nothing to envy our 
Chrifitian fellow-citixens for, except to lioi)e that we may go one 
better than they in furtheniig the aims of humanity, benevolence, and 
civil progress. Surrounded by so many of our Christian fellow-citizena, 
who have come to o^er evidence of their goodwill, we only ask that 
we may be allowed to continue to share in their civic dutieS| to further 
the contiulidation of our great Empire, and to participate in our common 
privileges. I havu alluded to the different sections of our community. 
Owing to some di^^parity of ritual and differences in pronunciation, w hich 
in themselves may be insignificant, but to which I myself attach the 
utmost importance, we are technically apart, and we Sephardim have not 
yet been submerged by the advancing billows of the Gorman Ocean. But 
we stand together as one man in every matter that conduces to the social 
and moral welfare of our Jewish race, and in everything that concerns 
and practically afFectfl the prestige and fair name of Judaism, We have 
several institutions, the aim and object of which is to manumit the 
oppression of oiir brethren abroad, to raise them in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, and assist them to a higher level. The Chief Rabhi has refeni^ 
to the dark and lowering clouik of confessional bigotry, and to the per- 
I>etually recurring periods of unreasoning fanaticism which unfortunately 
are so rife in many portions of Europe, but w^hich leave us unscathed. 
We have even remained untouched by the aftermath of persecution, 
which, under the cloak and guise of religious fervour, produces elfecta 
utterly repulsive and repellent to the best doctrines, the inspiratioufit 
the precepts of Christianity, Therefore* I think^ a community and 
religious conf rater ruty which has been able successful fy to rejiel &11 
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the attacks made again^it it ; which owes allegiance and fealty to a 
aeeptr© wielded by a peaceful and peace-loving Sovereign like ours, to 
whom an enlightened and absolutely nnrt^st rained religion;* toleration 
h aa the breath af hia nostrils ; and which ha.s the grabitiL^aLiuii of 
living in this groat Chrisitian eommunityt where lung ago was pro- 
claimed an inviolable attachment to the principle of liberty of con- 
science ; — I think we may, without nusgiving, alleat to the pr(>s[ierity of 
the Anglo-Jewish community^ and, with equal courage and confidence, 
augur for ita welfare in a still more useful future, and a still more 
brilliant destiny. 

The Rev. Professor Dr. Hermann Qollajscz (President), in pro- 
posing the toast of ^* The Viaitori*," eaid ; The the me , or, as the Germans 
w^ould say, the lettmoHj] underlying the various S[i€Bchtj;s to ^vhich w^e have 
listened, has necessarily been to this effect : that 250 year« ago this 
country, in which it is our happy lot to dwell, extended its hospitality 
and oU'ered its welcome to our ancestors, pioftssing the Jewish faith. 
There is a give-and-take in the social world, as there is in the realm of 
nature. \Miat more eloquent teHtin>ony to the effect and jiower of the 
quality of mercy which is doubly bleseed, l^letsaing him that giveSj and 
him that takes, thait this cii cumstance, that this evening here, at a 
glorious celebration of iiriuiary significance for us Jews, our fellow- 
citizens of other faiths have made common cause with ua la our 
rejoicing, and are helping to enhance the value of our celebration. As 
their forefathers welcomed our forefathers to these hospitable shores 
alter an absence of ^50 years^ so it is my pnde and privilege and un- 
feigned pleasure, as President of the Jewish Historical Society, under 
whose auspices this celebration is being held^ to extend on behalf of 
the Society to our distinguished nsttors a hearty and warm welcome 
to this festive gathering. For the nonce the swords and &i>ears of 
racial and religious diiferences, the swords and spears of party strife and 
(K)litical struggles are laid aside, and turned into the plonghshare^ and 
pruning-hooks of the Messianic days, and here we to-tiight, men and 
women professing different l»eliefs religious ly, and holding diverse 
political opinions^ are seated together engaged in sweet converse under 
the shadow of something more substantial than the proverbial viae or 
fig-treei under the substantial roof of this brilliant banque ting-hall, in 
order to commemorate an event not only of Jewish interest^ but of 
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national far-reaching historical importance. We are grateful for the 
J presence of the many distinguished vlaitora who have come forward U> 
grace our procuedings this evenings some at great |jeragnai inconvenience, 
busy with the affairs of the State, or with other worka of public utility* It 
is impossible t-o refer to all by namc^ but I shall be making no inndiou* 
distinction if I single out a few names for sjKjcial mention. In the first 
place we are honoured with the presence of two Cabinet Mimsters, It 
is with no ordinary pleasure and delight that we greet the Right Hon* 
the Earl of Crewe, the Lord President of the Council. A[»art from his 
splendid record in public life, there is another reason of special Interest 
for UB which makes him doubly welcome. He is a direct descendant of 
one of the most distijiguiflhed Marrano families that settled in England 
in the seventeenth century, and helped to found the Anglo-Jewifih com- 
munity. We are delighted to see the Right Hon. James Brycc, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He is a man of many activities. He is the 
historian of the Holy Roman Empire, as well as of the American 
Commonwealth, and Ibia done splendid service** lo the cause of educa- 
tion in particular, and humanity in general. As members of the Jewish 
Hi.itortcal Society, it is hut meet that we should extend the hand of 
fellowship to Dr. Prothero, for several years Preaident of the Royal 
Historical Society, Professor, at one time, at the Univer^ty of Edin- 
burgh, now editor f^f the Qunrttri^ RevimG^ in which he has from time 
to time p^blisht^d striking studies on Jewish subjecti*. What would 
England tie without her navy, and without the inspiration atTorded by 
the lives of her naval heroes] In tlib connection we alw bid a hearty 
welcome to PrufeaiWJr Li ugh ton, Professor of Modern History at King's 
College, the successor of the great historian of the CromwelHan jieriodj 
Professor Gardiner. Professor Laugh ton having been identified with 
the British Navy over since tlic year 1853, when he served in the Baltic 
daring the Rns-tian war, it is no wonder that be iDtrt:Klucea into the 
study of history something of the refreshing breeze of the liriny ocean* 
It is with great plefisure, too, tliat we welcome Sir Henry and Lady 
Primrose, Sir Henry being one of those public men who zealously and 
well serve their conntrVr both at home and abroad. And last, bnt not 
least, I would refer to Sir. Harold Cox, M.P. for Preston, a disttingizished 
economist, and one who is closely identified with those fiscal problems 
which have of late s^) convulsed the country. But to*night we have 
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nothing to do with Bseal policies, we eiiall Dot allow ourselves to be 
divided as to the relative merits of Free Trade, fair trade, or Protection, 
but we are rather held together by the silken ties of freedom, friendship, 
and fellowship. 

The Eabl of Ckbwb said : In thanking you in a very few words 
for the kind reception you have given to the toaat so pleasantly proposed 
by Professor Gollancz, 1 venture to advance a twofold claim to the 
privilege of replying for your visitors. The first part of that claim rests 
on my relationship by marriage to the family of which my noble friend 
Lord Rothschild is the honoured ht^ad in this country. The second jmrt 
of that claim rests on the fact mentiont-d by the projKsser that I can my* 
self claim some share of Jewish descent. Somewhere about two hundred 
years ago, I think, my great^great-grand father married a Portuguese 
lady of the Jewish race. But the most interesting fact in connection 
with the alliance is that it enables me to claim, possibly a somewhat 
remotet but quite authentic^ kinship w^th the most di5^tinguished 
Englishman of the Jewish race who has li%'ed since the Whitehall Con- 
ference^ — I mean liord Beacon sfi eld. I do not know whether the 
illustrious shade of that statesman ever in these times visits the precincts 
of Downing Street and Whitehall. If so, he may see some things of 
which he would not entirely approve, but I ho]ve that he will, for the 
sake of the reason I have named, cast an indulgent glance over the room 
occupied by the President of the Privy Council. That fact leads me to 
make a suggestion. Many of you are, no doubt, aware that books are 
published indicating the descent of various people in this country from 
the royal family. Honest citizens study these volumes, and find they 
are descended from a Plan tage net or even from a Tudor monarch, and 
their satisfaction at the discovery is only tempered by the fact that 
hundreds of thousands can boast the same distinction. Rut my sugges- 
tion is this ; Some person of leii^ure with a taate for genealogy should 
attempt to trace the Jewish de&oeut of what I may call the titled 
and untitled nobility in this country. Without going quite so far as 
Mr. Lowell — for it must be admitted that there are men of tolerable 
intellect and good character with no Jewish blood in their veins — yet 
that inquiry would come as a revelation to some people of the eattent to 
which English families have been allied with those of the Jewish race. 
And who shall say- — I certainly shall not — that these alliances have been 
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anything but an intellectual gain^ and, I have no doubt, of moral beni^fit, 
to the people of this country 1 Whether we are of Jewish descent or not, 
all we visitors admit that this h an occasion of the highest historical 
interest. Looking hack at that memorable li^Tiitehall Conference, one is 
struck by the pre-eminence of two figures — of the man pleading for his 
injured race and the great Protector presiding over the CounciL It is 
perfectly tnie^ at* Hr. Bryce tcjld us, in the mind of Oliver Cromwell two 
totally distinct motivei* were at work when he desired the read mission of 
the Jews. Oliver Crorawell, like every one of the greatest rulers of men, 
from Julius Ciesar to Kapoleon, was no doubt part idealist and part man 
of bmina^s. As a ma-n of business^ ho saw the advantage which must 
come to Englantl by admitting to the capital of England a race of that 
shrewdness and capacity which have contributed so much in these tiroes 
t.o make London the Bret place of business in the world. And as an 
idealist he nmst have remembered that ivhat was, so to spca-kj the 
Puritan terminology, was the language of the Hebrew scriptures. He 
must have remembered that the troopers who charged behind hira at 
Kaseby or Marston Moor regiirded him as n sort of Joj^hua or Gideon lead- 
ing them against the hosts of Canaan. But Ohver Cromwell, like many 
other progressive statesmen, found that he had to proceed slowly and 
step by step J and so it was that the complete admission of the Jewish 
race to citizenship in this country became a matter of many years. But 
liberty was at last given in fulL That was the gift of England to the 
Jewish raee^ and I think we must all admit that in return the Jewish 
race has given so much of service that it has paid over and over again 
for these privileges of citizenship. Mr. Bryce has enumerate*! inany of 
the names of the men, whether on the bench, at the bar, or in the realms 
of art and literature, who have adorned the history of England We are 
gniteful to you for having invited us on so significant an occasion. The 
Chief Rabbi has touched in no controversial spirit on a subject which 
may be regarded as controversial — 1 me^n the changes whk4i are fore- 
shiidowed in the syp^tem of education in this country. As I hapjien to 
be one of the Ministers si>ecially engaged in framing that measure, it 
would not bo right for me to ]»asa by his allusion to the subject. 1 need 
hardly tell you I have no intention of foreshadowing any of the pro- 
visions of any measure which His Majesty's Government is bringing m. 
Yoo may assume that they have not yet reached their final form, or you 
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may equally assume tbat if tbey have T am not iu a position to indicate 
any of them to you* Btit the Chief Habbi may be assured that His 
Majesty's Government are not blind to the claims of religious tcsaching 
in this country. And we have no intention whatever of binding down 
the education of this country to an iron system of secularism. That, I 
think, is as mu^h as I can venture to say on the present occasion, and I 
will conclude by thanking you once ujore for the hearty reception given 
to this toai^t. 

Mr, Harooj Co I, M*P>, said : T have very few words to add to the 
extremely graceful ^ though, in some respecta^ tantalising s]:»eoch of Lord 
Crewe. I cannot claim descent from any ancient Jewish family, nor 
have I any Jewish connections, I have indulged in that delightful 
pastime of attempting to trace my family des^^cnt, bnt I never got 
beyond my great -great-grandfather^ who, I found, was the owner of a 
pew in the parish church of Northampton. Having satisfied my claim 
to respectability, I thought it better to look no further. I am very 
grateful for the jvrivileg^e nf having been asked by my friend Mr. Wolf 
to be here to- night, and 1 am very glad to give my self the pleasure 
of joining in a banquet over which he has so brilliantly presided. I 
am also glad, because, though claiming no Jewish descent, nor any 
Jewbh kinship^ I have, as far as in me lay as a journalist, tried to help 
to Bccure to Jews of whateTer rank in life coming to this country full 
liberty of entry and full rights of citizeimhip, I was pleased to hear 
the suggestion nmde by Lord Roth.nehild that what we arc really 
celebrating to-night is the claim we, as Englishmen, put forward ft>r 
civil and religious lihcrty throughout the world. We aehieved a great 
victory for civil and religious liberty 250 years ago, and I do not 
think we can do better, whether we are members of the Jewish com- 
munity or other Englishracn like myself, than to resolve to go forward 
to fresh victoriesw The whole battle has not }*et been won. There 
are racses other than the Jewish race who do not yet enjoy the full 
rights of civil and religious liberty, and I think we cannot better 
honour the memory of the great man who won this victory 250 years 
ago than to determine that we will take our psirt in the struggle of 
other races who do not yet enjoy the blessing of civil and religious 
lilierty* 

PtqL Dr, G, W. PftOTHKHo, in proposing the toast of **The Chairman " 
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Kiid : It ta tuy pleaaing duty to propose to you the last toest of the 
eveningp one which I am sure you will driDk with enthuBiastn — the 

health of your Chairman. At thia }}eriod of the eveningf it will not 

be expected that 1 should delay you long. After a feaat of oratory 

such as that which we have ejjjoyed, there are few crurubs left for a 

speaker iti ttiy position to gather up. But, tti Bplte of so many admirable 

thing3 aaid, there are one or two points which I should like to call to your 

attention. The event we hiive met la celebrate to-night was, indeed, I 

think, a great event in the history of the world, in the history of this 

country, and in the history of the Jewish community. It was great in 

the first place because It marked for tki^ country the beginning of the 

principle of toleration — of religious toleration and civil liberty. It hatt 

been well said that that was not granted at once nor for nearly 200 yearsi, 

but it was Cromwell who latd the ti^rnt foundation of it. And, I think, 

if there were nothing else, we should honour him for that among the very 

greatest of our rulers, or the rulers of any country, B^t there is another 

point which makes that event a great event in our history, I sup[)Osc 

no one will deny that the greatness of this country is largely due to the 

fact that our nation ia compoBed of different races, and varied elements 

which it combines. What we are in [loliticSj in commerce, in litemture, 

we owe largely to the fervid temperament of the Celt, to the doggedness 

of the Ba3£on, to the political genius of the Norman, and to the daring of 

the Dane.. That waa the f oar fold woof out of which our nation existed 

before the time of Oliver CromwelL To that fourfold woof he added a 

fifth thread, one more subtle, more capable, more competent than any 

other — that thread of Jewish origin tracing its descent to the remotest 

past, which brought here its own traditions, its own ancient poetry, and 

has willingly placed its great services and great abilities at the service of 

the State, It wtis fitting, I think, that Oliver Cromwell should have 

been the agent who brought in this new principle, and who added this 

Efth strand to the warp of the body corporate of this nation, for 

Cromwell took descent from the most amadngly different stocks — part 

Celt, part Dane, part Welshman, and ]>art Englishman. He was a man 

of action, a man of ideas, a man of business, a man of war, a njan who 

had begun by beitig a peaceful citizen in a country district and ended as 

the head of the Stale, a man who, as Voltaire said, went through the 

world wilh the Bible in one hand and with the sword in the other, and^ 
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like the Israelites of old, went into battle with the name of Jehovah on 
his lips. Such a man was well-fitted to make this great change in our 
body-politic, and introduce this new principle in the politics of this 
country. From his time the nation has reaped the benefits of what 
he did. Mr. Bryce has eloquently remarked on the great men who have 
distinguished the Jewish community in this country. To one of them he 
hardly did full justice. There have been great names in literature, 
science, or in law, but one name we shall be agreed overshadows them 
all — the name of Benjamin Disraeli. If we can imagine Cromwell 
knowing what {uisses in this world in which he played so great a part, 
we may imagine him smiling a grim smile of personal satisfaction and 
natural pride that the head of that community which he admitted to full 
fellowship and the head of the State was carrying out those aims and 
that policy which made the name of Cromwell so great. He who laid 
the foundation of our power in the West Indies, who sent our ships to 
the Mediterranean, who broke the i)Ower of the Spaniard, and defied the 
power of the Pope, might have been proud that the chief descendant of 
those he admitted had laid the foundations of our present feelings 
towards our Colonies, or, at least, stemmed the anti-Colonial feeling 
which previously existed, enabled us to obtain a foothold in Egypt by 
the purchase of those shares on which the Chairman has thrown so much 
light, grasped the idea of true imperialism, and set our late Gracious 
Queen on the throne of the Great Mogul. Such a man Cromwell might 
have been proud to see govern this country, and he, too, might have 
rejoiced to have known how Jewish soldiers fought side by side with 
their British comrades on the veldt in South Africa, some of them dying 
for the country of their adoption. Some such thoughts as these must 
have been present in the mind of Mr. Wolf, as a historian, when he and 
his friends of the Jewish Historical Society conceived the happy idea of 
celebrating this occasion. It is history which has taught Mr. Wolf and 
which must teach us all what the Jewish community has done here and 
elsewhere, and what it still can do. Mr. Wolf studied history to good 
purpose, and besides his study of history he has been able to ap])ly it to 
present politics. He has attained a high position as a historian and as a 
publicist, as a writer on matters of the greatest interest at the present 
day. We know him as the editor of Disraeli's novels, as the co-editor of 
the BMiot/ieca Ai^lo-Judaica^ as the biographer of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
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as the historian of Menasseh ben Israel. We know him as the brilliant 
essayist who reveals the secrets of foreign courts, and we know him as 
the Chairman who has done so much to make this evening a success. I 
give you the toast of " The Chairman. " 

The Chairman, in reply, said : It is difficult for me to find words to 
express to you my thanks for the honour and the kindness shown me 
to-night I shall always remember with pride that you asked me to 
preside over this historic festival, and I am exceedingly grateful to you 
for your assurance that you have overlooked all my shortcomings in the 
occupancy of this Chair. It is particularly gratifying to me that you 
voiced your compliments by Dr. Prothero, whose good opinion I value 
most highly. Not only is he a fine character and a distinguished 
historian, but he is also a great editor. I can only now thank you once 
more for your kindness to me. I should like to transfer some of your 
compliments to shoulders which deserve them better than I. I desire 
to thank, on your behalf and on my own, the real organisers of victory, 
the Rev. S. Levy and Mr. Albert Hyamson, to whose indefatigable 
exertions, as Hon. Secretaries, the great success of this festival is 
chiefly due. 

Each guest at the dinner was presented with a souvenir booklet, 
compiled by the Rev. S. Levy, and most artistically produced by 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. It contains portraits of Menasseh 
l)en Israel and Oliver Cromwell, facsimiles of the petition of the 
crypto- Jews to Cromwell, and of the arms of Menasseh ben Israel 
and the Protector. 

Heer J. M. Hillesnm, Amsterdam, wrote : — 

" In reply to your esteemed invitation of January 1906, 1 regret to inform 
you that I cannot take advantage of the opportunity to join with you in the 
celebration which you will hold on February 5th, of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Whitehall Conference. Nevertheless, I rejoice in 
offering you, from Amsterdam, the town where Menasseh ben Israel lived the 
greater part of his fertile life, from Holland, the classic land of religious 
liberty, my most cordial congratulations. May you, noble disciples of the 
immortal champions of toleration and justice, go from strength to strength. 
]May the sun of civil and religious liberty still in your days rise over the 
lands where mankind is in oppression.'^ 



THE AMERICAN CELEBRATION 

In November 1905 the Jews of America celebrated the 250th 
anniversary of the first organised settlement of the Jews in the 
New World. 

The American Celebration was on a magnificent scale, and it* 
complete success has been effectively commemorated in a special 
volume. One of the most imj)ortant of the functions was the great 
meeting at Carnegie Hall, New York, on "Thanksgiving Day," 
November 30, 1905. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff was Chairman, and, after 
a prayer by Dr. Silverman, addresses were delivered by Ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, Governor Higgins, Mayor M*Clellan, Judge Mayer 
Sulzberger, Bishop Grier, and Dr. H. Pereira Mendes. A medal was 
designed and modelled by the distinguished Jewish sculptor, Isidore 
Konti. A photograj)hic reproduction of this is here given. 

For the occasion Mr. Israel Abrahams, writing then as President 
of the Jewish Historical Society of England, addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Max. J. Kohler, the Honorary Secretary of the American 
Committee in charge of the celebration arrangements : — 

• • Cambridqb, October 17, 1905. 

"Dear Sir,— On behalf of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
I write to offer to your Committee our very cordial congratulations on 
your 250th Anniversary Celebration. Marvellous, indeed, has been the 
growth of the American Jewish community in numbci*s and material pros- 
perity. But more remarkable still has been its consistent advance in all 
those noble enterprises which the world has the right to expect from Jews. 
Young as compared with the ancient history of the Jewish people, your 
community takes the lead of older bodies in Jewish thought and philan- 
thropy — championing the cause of the persecuted abroad, promoting all 
good causes at home. 

"On December 3 and 4 we, too, are celebrating a 250th anniversary. 

The Whitehall Conference may not have led to precise legal results of much 

moment. But it was a unique testimony to the change which was coming 
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over the world. Oliver Cromwell and Menasaeh ben Israel ^PuriUa and 
Je^— then itocid side by aide a^ immortal champions of tolemiion and 
Jit»tiee, Mofit of m in England are eoiiient and proud to d^te from tliat 
eigiuficfltit incident tbe restoration of the Atiglo- Jewish community After 
the expuUion in iSdO, To Ui, as to you, the year 1655 is a ge^at and 
memorable ye&r^ and by a happy coihciilenre we lire asdc>ciat«d with you in 
the celebration mi events honourable alike to the Ghristianity and to the 
Judaism of the seventeenth century. 

*'More recent events have, eicept in England and America, been less 
in harmony with the promiae of the seventeen tb and with the fulfilment of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of tlie nineteenth centuries. 
The Jews of many laiid^ have to fight over again some part of the old battle 
for jut^tice. But is it nothing tbnt we do occupy, as JewA, the jKBition of 
protagonkta in so great a t^use? Thia struggle for the ri^ht^enforce<l 
upon US, yet willingly endured— is an honour, not a detriment It keeps us 
virile, it makes us earnest, it prevents us from sinking into that security 
which is mortals* chief eat enemy. We justify ourselves by bearing ourselves 
as men in this fight for justice. 

**To you, as lo us, the tight appeals with peculiar fascination. It marks 
out for ns a duty^ but it reupoudB to an even higher instinct We, as you, 
know what it means to t;e free citizens of a free state. Noblesse ohligt. Our 
pride in what we possess makes us eager to give to others a share. We are 
dearly marked out ba the missionaries of freedom. To you, as to us» is 
committed the cause of Judaism. We rejoice to see you striding even 
beyond us in that unseld>ih impul^ towanis freeing others wliich is the 
croi«rn of freedom iier-aonally enjoyed. In all thia effort you will find uij, I 
hope and l^elieve, ready to second you. Whether it be in those more 
domestic matters which coiicera the load life of each Jewish community, 
whether it be the encouragement of Jewish learning, the maintenance of 
our common Jewish religion, and the revival of a true confidence in its 
ideals aiid praclical love for lU disciplinei whether it be those w^ider 
scbeujes for the solace of the down*trodden and the enfranchisement of 
the oppressed, iu all theae things America will find England ready to join 
hand^t 

*'To tell you this was unnecessary, but to do it is a luxury not to be lost 
It is the writer's last official act as President of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England. May these inadequate lines convey to you our good 
wishes. May you go from atrengtli to strength, may the glory of your 
coming time excel even the glory of your past. Your celebration is, after 
all, an English celebmtion. Two hundred and fiftv years ago America and 
England were one natiundly and politically. To-day they are one again 
in a union of hearts. We rejoice with you now in your joy, we shall be 
ready to work with you hereafter in all that must concern ue both as ^Imrcrs 
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of the olden English polity, as joint inheritors of the still older and even 
more inspiring Jewish tradition. — Yours very trulv, 

"ISRAEL ABRAHAMS.'' 

The following reply was received from America :— 
"Committee on the Celebration of the 250th Anniversary of 

THE SETrLEMENT OF THE JeWS IN THE UnITED StATEB. 

"Professor Dr. Hermann Gollancz, 

"President of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
London^ England, 

"Dear Sir,— At the last meeting of our Executive Committee, our 
Secretary presented the most coi-dial letter of congratulation forwarded 
on your behalf by Mr. Israel Abrahams as your presiding officer, upon 
our two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and it was unanimously re- 
solved that this letter should form part of our * Anniversary Proceedings.' 
We were deputed to thank your Society most warmly for its hearty 
greetings, and to extend to you our sincere congratulations in return 
upon the Celebration which you will hold on December 3rd and 4th, of 
the 250th Anniversary of the 'Whitehall Conference.* In discharging 
this pleasurable duty, we beg leave to add that your kind message was 
all the more welcome, because we in America have long since learned to 
admire the distinguished spokesman who phrased your felicitous greetings 
for you, the author of 'Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,' which has long 
been a classic in our midst. 

"We are proud to learn that you are willing to claim our celebration a*, 
* after all, an English celebration.* While both you and we must turn 
to Holland, the * Holy Land of Modem Europe,* in the course of our 
respective celebrations, to trace the impetus from which arose the events 
which we are celebrating, we, as well as you, cannot fail to appreciate 
that it was the dearly cherished * British Constitution* and the beloved 
'English Common Law,' which we still share with you, and their. spirit, 
that made possible that Jewish development in our respective countries 
wliich we both to-day love to emphasise, and which enabled us both to 
outpace our Dutch co-religionists in strength and success, intellectual and 
material. You, like ourselves, have preferred to select, as the particular 
occasion for to-day*8 celebrations, not the stray, isolated, possibly accidental 
first arrival of a Jewish settler, but the formal, official grant or declaration 
which assured to the Jewish settler equality before the law. These resulted, 
with you as with us, in the establishment of Jewish citizenship in our 
respective lands, and advanced us immeasurably over and above the status 
of Schut^uden, whose rights were dependent upon the mere whim and 
caprice of each successive ruler. 
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"We i-ejoii^e that you liav-e so hap|»ily choaen, as the occaaiou of your 
c«lebratioaj the tioii veiling of the * Wliitehall Conference/ not merely 
because of ita bappy iUusttnlion of the faet you point out^ tbut, *it wa^ 
uoique tejititijony lo tite change whicli wa** coming oA^er Uie woild/ "Oliver 
Cromwell ainl Menaaseli btri Israel— PuriUn and Jew — Hwn stood side by 
aide as imjuortnl cliunipions of U>lt?mtiou and jasfue/ — names which we iu 
America ako hold in lioUMUt**d ini^mijry— but also for the sjanower reasoa 
lluLt we aa well aa you found our rights buiMed **n adaniautine rock, and 
not oil mere sandj when English judges solemnly declared ut Whitehall 
tliat * there was no law which forbad the Jews' return into Enj^land/ 
Lawyers mtiy even to-day be inclined to question the correciueaa of this 
exposition of ihii English conunon Liw aa transmitted from the * Dark 
Ages/ but Mr. AbmhaniH ha^ given u^s a coutlusiive justification and 
explanation of the lioldiug, in saiinp that it wm 'tvstinrony to ihe 
ehan^^e which was coming 4>ver the wtuld/ a repudiation of Middle Age 
bii;otiy and hateful, unrea,sonable discriminatiuu. The full portent i*f 
the dec]aJ"dtiou may not have l>tten re'i>gnii)ed at the time, and Menas^h 
ben Israel may have gone to hiss grase huartbrokeu at hh failuin^ to retire 
an affirmative grant, which even he wa- quite ready to accept with exprea^d 
limitations and lestiietionn, but he 'builded better than he knew/ and 
could «afely leave the matter to ais All-wise Providence \ Stai tnig with 
the dei binition that the laws did not forbid Jewi>h settlement un English 
mnij neither at liome nor abroad, Jewir^h d labilities dibajtpeaied Mue after 
the other^ aunietiines quicker and with le^ effort on our newer soil than 
at houie. But you secured for us, almost imuiediately after the Ueadmission, 
without any new legi.^lative feat, the holdiiig whiidj we as well as you 
profited by, that Jews were conipelent witnejiaes, untitled lu equal credit with 
the non-Jew, and as a result, the whole fabric of the Otdh Mor€ Judaieo (ihe 
diflcriminative Jewish oaih) disappeared on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
yi'ur Council for the Plantations soleumly decreed, in I67'i24 in the case of a 
Hqw York resident, KabUi Gouty, that Jewish freemen on British soil wem 
not * aliens * within the meaning of your * N^ivig:ition Lawa/ and your 
Foreign Office solemnly asserted, in 167(>, in the case of st^ine Jews Irom 
Biirinaoi, th.'it British Jews settled iu the Colonies are Britiiah ijubjijetd 
entitled to Biitish iirotijctimi against attempts of a foreij^n Governnient to 
detain ttietu invohuitariiy; Bat this is no place to elaWrate upon incidt^ntB 
we commemorate in common, some of whicli one of your Past- Presidents 
has set forth ho happily in his paper on * Anieriom Elements in the 
Kesetl lenient/ and which we^ o!' the Auiencau Jewish [li^torical Society, 
also love to des^cant upon. Let it suttice to say that we dearly chevbhf not 
merely the Jewish traditions and ties which we have in common, but alao 
thoae current* and atreanu cif a t^ommon duvelopment, whit^h we in America 
love to give expression to w hen we atiU call England ^Uur Mother Country/ 
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and which make our two nations allies in seeking the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and universal goodwill. 

** And it is particularly gratifying for us to feel that we Jews, scattered 
among all the nations of the world, but cherishing our common ties and 
traditions while at the same time being loyal patriots, have been in the past, 
and may confidently hope for the future to be, most potent factors in bring- 
ing about universal ' peace upon earth and good-will amon;; men,' so that, 
in the happy language of the author of the Spectator^ writing already in 
1712, Jews 

"*are indeed so disseminated through all of the trading parts of 
the world that they are l>ecome the instruments by which the most 
distant nations converse with one another, and by which mankind 
are knit together in a general correspondence. They are like the 
pegs and nails in a great building, which, though they are but little 
valued in themselves, are absolutely necessary to keep the whole 
frame together.' 

''Accept then, on our liehalf, otir most heartfelt good wishes on your 
celebration, and congratulations upon tiie marvellous achievementn of your 
250 years' history ! When we consider only a few of the many brilliant 
stars whose names illumine your history, we cannot but wonder at the 
marvellously hij;h degree in which genius has flourished in your midst, 
compared with the small Jewish population from which it has develo}>ed I 
I'ermit us, tlien, to repeat your own happily phrased good-wishes, drawn 
from our common inheritance: 'May you go from strength to strength, 
may the glory of your coming time excel even the glory of your past ! ' 
'•And though both your celebration and ciurs are, most unhap])ily, tinged 
with an unanticipated hue by the terrible 8iifferin<;s that have suddenly 
been inflicted upon our brethren in Russia, which we are seeking as far as 
may be to alleviate in common, yet these celebrations enable us to rejoice 
all the more by contrast, that our 'lots have fallen in pleasant places,' and 
to express from the bottom of our hearts our gi-atitude to our respective 
countries for granting us absolute equality before the law, and we may 
have the further consciousness in proudly chronicling our past that we 
may thereby afford a much needed object-lesson to countries less imbued 
with the modem spirit, of the appreciation of our respective fellow-citizens 
and leadeifi of the admirable consequences that have flowed from the 
granting of the Great Charters of Liberty you and we are now commemor- 
ating. — We are, yours very truly, 

"JACOB H. ^ClUYY, Chairman. 

•» MAX J. KOHLER, Secretary:' 
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In this connection the following letter from President Rftosevi*lt 
is reproduced, becanae he authorised a copy to be sent to the Jewish 
HiJ^torical Society of England^ as showing hia interest also id the 
English celebration of the 250th anniversary of the Whitehall 
Conference : — 

**MTf BttAR SiR^ — 1 am forced to miike a rule Tiot to w rite letters an 
the occasion of any oelebration, no matter how inijiortJint, aiiuply becaiis*^ 
I cannot write one witlvuut either commilting myself to write liundreds of 
others, or else running the risk of giving; ofience to worthy persons, I 
make an exception in thia case beciiime the kmentable and terrible suffer* 
ing to which 80 many of the Jewish people in other lands have been bu1>- 
jected makes nie feel it my duty, as the head of the American people, not 
only to express my deep syiii|>flthy for them, as I now do, but at the satne 
time to point out what finu qualities of citizenship have been displayed by 
tiie men of Jewish tiith find, raee^ who, bavmg come to this cotmtry, enjoy 
the l»eneflts of free institnlions and efpial treatment be fori* the la^\ I 
feel very strongly that i/ nny pfnpli^ nre opptfs^fl anytchart^ tht tvromj in-^ 
tvitabiy read^ in the fiul on thvn^ ^eho oppreM thtm; for it u ^n immutnhle 
law in the ftpiritual myrfd ikaJt no otw cnn iurott^ othen and ^ in tht tnd hmm^ 

"The celehration of the 2riOtH auniversary of th<* settlement of the 
Jews in the United Stat^^s properly emphasiaes a aeries of hi«torical faets of 
more than merely national signififance. Even in our Colonial period the 
Jews participated in the upbuilding of this country, acquir^ citizenship, 
ftnd look an active part in the development of foreign and domesitic com- 
merce. Boring the Revolutionary period they aided the cause of liberty by 
serving in the Cf>ntinent4il army and by substantial contributiouR to the 
empty treasury of the Republic. During the Civil War, thousands served 
in the armies and mingled their blood M'ith the soil for which they fought. 
I am glad to be able to say, in addressing you on this occasion^ that while 
the Jew* of the United 8 rates, who now number more than a million, have 
remained loyal to their faith and race traditions, they have become tndis- 
soluhly iucorporated in the great army of American citiitenBhip, prepared to 
make all sacrifice for the country, either in war or peace, and striving for 
the perpetuation of good government and for the maintenance of the 
principles enihodied in onr Conntitution. They are honourably distinguished 
by their industry, their obedience to law, and tbor devotion to the 
national welfare^ They are eng^i^ed in generous rivalry witii their fellow- 
citLEena of other denominations in advancing the interests of our commfin 
country. This is true not ouly of the descendants of the early eettlersi nnd 
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tlioee of American birth^ but of a great and constantly increasing proportion 
of those who have come to our shores within the last twenty-five years as 
refugees reduced to the direst straits of penury and misery. All Americans 
may well be proud of the extraordinary illustration of the wisdom and 
strength of our governmental system thus afforded. In a few yeai-s, men 
and women hitherto utterly unaccustomed to any of the privileges of 
citizenship have moved mightily upward toward the standard of loyal, 
self-respecting American citizenship; of that citizenship which not merely 
insists upon its rights, but also eagerly recognises its duty to do its full 
share in the material, social, and moral advancement of the nation. With 
all good wishes, believe me, Sincerely yours, 

"THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

"Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., Chairman, 
*' Committee on the Celebration of the 
250th Anniversary of the Settlement 
of the Jews in the United States." 
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LAWS. 

Name. 

1. The name of the Society shall be The Jewish Historical 
Society op England. 

2. The objects of the Society shall be : — 

(a.) The promotion and organisation of research into, and 
study of, the history of the Jews of the British Empire ; 

(b.) The transcription of documents and the collection of 
materials relating to Anglo-Jewish history ; 

(c.) The publication of such documents and materials, as 
well as of treatises, relating to AnglonJewish history. 

(d,) The formation of a Library and Museum for the pre- 
servation of archives of Anglo-Jewish congregations and 
institutions, and of documents, books, prints, and relics 
relating to Anglo-Jewish history ; 

(e,) The organisation of lectures and the publication of works 
on general Jewish history and literature. 

CoNSTirUTION. 

3. The Society shall consist of Subscribing Members, Honorary 
Members, and Corresponding Members. 

4. Provincial and Colonial Members may, with the sanction of the 
Council, establish branches for the purposes of local research, and 
co-operation with the Society in its Lecture scheme. 

Government. 

5. The Society shall be governed by a Council, elected by the 
general body of Members at the first General Meeting in each Session. 

6. A President for the next Session shall be elected at the last 
General Meeting of the current Session. Vice-Presidents and a 
Treasurer shall be elected at the first General Meeting of the Session. 

7. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Honorary 
Secretaries, and the Presidents of the branches, shall be ex-officio 
Members of the Council 
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8. At Ita first greeting in each Session tbe Council shuil appoiot 
an Executive Coramitt<M}, consisting of nine Members, m addition to 
the Honorary Officers, who shall be ex-offh^iu Members of the Executive 
Committee, The Execntiva Committee shall also act as a Publication 
Committee to direct the work in connection with Clauao (e) of the 
objects of the Society. The Executive Committee shall have power 
to co-opt to vacancies. 

9. The appointment of Honorary Secretaries shall be in the hands 
of the Esecutivo Committee, 

10. Any cliange in the Laws of the Society may be made at 
any Ordinary Meeting, provided that notice be given in the circtdar 
convening the Meeting, that a majority consisting of two-thirds of 
Me miners jtreaent voting approves the change, and that the change k 
confirmed (by a bare majority) at a subsequent meeting. 

Meetings. 

11. There shall be at leaat four General Meetinp of the Society 
every year, at which i)apers and communications shall be read and 
discussed. The first General Meeting of the Session shall constitute 
the ** Annual Meeting " of the Society, 

Publications, 

12. An Annual Report and Balance Sheet shall be prcjmred and 
distributed among tho Members, giving a detailed account of the work 
of the Society during the jiast year. 

13. The Society ah all publish such transactions, collections of 
papers and historical essays or treatises as the Society may approve 
on the recommendatioii of the Executive Committea In the case, 
however, of publications under Clause (e) of the objects ol the Society, 
the Publication Committee shall have fall i>ower to act on the 
recommendation of the Executive CommittDe. 

14. Each Member of the Society shall be entitled to a copy of 
the Transactions issued by the Society, 

FlKANCE. 

15. All moneys received on account of the Society shall be paid 
to the Treasurer, who shall prepare a balance-sheet for submission 
with the Annual RejK^rt to the "Annual MeetLng" of Members. 



BYE-LAWS. 

1. The Honorary Secretaries are ex-officio Members of all Com- 
mittees and Sub-Committees, and shall keep Minute-books of the 
proceedings at all Meetings. 

2. Members shall be admitted by application to any Member of 
the Society, or to the Honorary Secretaries, who shall send to the 
intending Member a printed form for signature. This must be returned 
signed, to the Honorary Secretaries, and this act shall constitute the 
applicant a Member of the Society. 

3. The voting for or against a proposition at a General Meeting 
shall be by show of hands, and if demanded by the minority, a count 
shall be made by the President or Chairman. His decision shall be 
finaL If the votes are equal, the President or Chairman shall give a 
casting vote, in addition to his ordinary vote. 

4. A General Meeting may be summoned by a requisition in 
writing signed by twelve Members, and handed to the Honorary 
Secretaries at least three weeks before the proposed date of the Meeting. 
At such Meetings, held by requisition, nothing but the subject of the 
requisition shall be considered, and this only if three-fourths of those 
signing the requisition be present. 

5. The Transactions shall not be sent to Members whose sub- 
scription is twelve months in an*ear. 

6. The Annual Subscription shall be 10s. 6d., and shall become 
due on October 1st annually. 

7. Any Member whose subscription shall be two years in arrears 
shall, after due notice sent by the Honorary Secretaries, cease to be 
a Member. 

8. The names of new Members shall be announced at the General 
Meeting following their enrolment. 

9. Visitors shall only be admitted to the Society's Meetings by 
card of invitation, or by the personal introduction of Members. 
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